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jjlAVING, Bince my return to thu UnilcJ 
States, tnade a itide ami yariisd t 

u grutification of my cariositj', it hae been 
supposed that I did It Ibr the porpone of 



writing a book ; and it 
mated in the papers, that 
in the press, containing bc i 
Far West. 



tl I 



gra a 



B be n it 






before 1 had put pen to pap o n mp t«d 

anything of the kind, have mfaarriB. me x d 
ingly. I have been like a poor actor, \\ ho bnds him- 
aell' announced for a part he had no thought oC play- 
ing, and big appearauce expected on the stage belbre 
he has coDWxitted a line to mentory. 

I have alwaj-s had a repugnance, amounting almost 
to disability, to imt« in the feee of expectation ; and, 
in the present instance, I wae expected to write 
about a region fruitful of wondera and adventure?, 
and which had already been made the theme of 
spirit-stirring narratives from able pens, yet about 
which I had notliing wonderful or sdventuroua to 
Ofier. 

Since auch, however, seems to be the desire of the 
public, and tliat they take BuSicient interest in my 
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wanderings to deem them worthy of recital, I have 
hastened, as promptly as possible, to meet in some 
degree the expectation which others have excited. 
For this purpose, I have, as it were, plucked a few 
leaves out of my memorandum book, containing a 
month's foray beyond the outposts of human habita- 
tion, into the wilderness of the Far West. It forms, 
indeed, but a small portion of an extensive tour ; but 
it is an episode, complete as far as it goes. As such 
1 offer it to the public with great diffidence. It is 
a aimple narrative of every-day occurrences, such as 
happen to every one who travels the prairies." I have 
no wonders to describe, nor any moving accidents by 
flood or field to narrate ; and as to those who look for 
a marvellous or adventurous story at my hands, I can 
only reply in the words of the weary knife-grinder: 
" Story ! Grod bless you, I have none to tell, sir." 
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IS the often vaunted regions of the Far 
West, several hnndred miles beyond the 
Sli-t^i^ippi, eslends a vast tract of ud- 
inhabiled country, where there ia neither to be 
Ken the log house of the white man, nor the 
wigwiim of the Indian. It consists of great 
grassy plains, interspersed with forests and groves, 
and dumps of trees, and watered by the Arkan- 
sas, the grand Canadian, the Red River, and 
their tributary streams. Over tliKie fertile and 
verdant wastes still roam the *lk. the bulTalo, and 
ihe wild horse, in nil their native freedom. 
These, in (act, are the hunting-grounds of the va- 
rious tribes of the Far West, Hitlier repair the 
Osage, the Creek, the Delaware and other tribes 
that have linked themselves with civilixntion, and 
live within the vicinity of the white settlements. 
Here resort also the Pawnees, Ihe Coinnnches, 
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and Other fierce and as yet independent tribes, 
the nomads of the prairies, or the itthahitniits of 
the skirts of the Rocky Moiiutaiii9. The regions 
I have mentiotied form a debatable ground of 
these warring and vindiclive tribes ; none of them 
presume to erect a permanent habitaliou within 
its borders. Their hunters and " Braves " repair 
thither in numerous bodies during the season of 
game, tlirow up tEieir transient hunting-camps, 
consisting of light bowers covei-ed with bnrk and 
ekins, commit sad havoc among the innumenible 
berdn that graze the prairies, and having loaded 
themselves with venison and bufTnlo meat, warily 
retire from the dangerous neighborhood. These 
expeditions partake, always, of a warlike charac- 
ter ; the hunlera are ail armed foi' action, offen- 
Eive and defensive, and are bound to incessant vig- 
ilanne. Should tliey, in their excursions, meet the 
hunters of nn adverse tribe, savage conflicts take 
place- Their encampments, too, are always sub- 
ject to be surprised by wandering war parties, 
and their hunters, when scattered in pursuit of 
game, to be captured or massacred by lurking 
foes. Mouldering skulls and skeletons, bleaching 
in some dark ravine or near the traces of a hunt- 
ing-camp, occflsioniilly mark the scene of a fore- 
gone act of blood, and let the wanderer know the 
dangerous nature of tlie region he is traversing. 
It is tlie purport of tlie following pages to nar- 
rate a month's excursion to these noted hunting- 
grounds, through a tract of country which bad 
not as yet been explored by while men. 

It was early in October, 1832, tluit I arrived 
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at Fort Gibsoa, a frontier post of the Fur West, 
situated on the Nuoaho, or Gmnd River, near ita 
confluence willi the Arkansas- I had been trav- 
elling for a month past, with a small party from 
St. Lonis, up the banks of the Missouri, and along 
the frontier line of agenciea and missions, that 
extenclB from the Missouri to the Arkansas. Our 
party was headed by one of the Conn 
appointed by the goverumeut of the Unite 
to superintend the settlement of the Indii 
migrating from the east lo the west of the Miasis- 
sippi. Ill the discharge of his duties, he was 
thus visiting the various outposts of civilization. 

And here let me bear testimony to the merits 
of this worthy leader of our little band. He was 
a native of one of the towns of Comiecticut, a 
mail in whom a course of legal practice and po- 
litical life had not been able to vitiate an innate 
simplicity and benevolence of heart. The greater 
part of his days hod been passed in the bosom of 
his family and the society of deacons, elder?, and 
selectmen, on the peaceful banks of the Connec- 
ticut; when suddenly ho had been called to mount 
hia steed, shoulder hb rifle, and mingle among 
slark hunters, backwoodsmen, and naked savages, 
on the trackless wilds of the Far West. 

Another of my fellow-travellers was Mr. L., 
an Englishman by birth, but descended from a 
foreign stock ; and who had all the buoyancy and 
accommodating spirit of a nntive of the Conti- 
nent. Having rambled over many countries, he 
had become, to a certain degree, a citizen of the 
world, easily adapting himself to any change. 
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Hu was a man of ii llioiisatid occupations ; a bot- 
Htiisl, s. geologist, a hunter of beetles and butter- 
flies, H iiiusieitl nmaleur, a sfeetchHr of no mean 
pretensions, in sliort, a complete virluoso ; added 
to which, he was a very indefatignblo, if not al- 
ways a very successful, sportsman. Never had a 
man more irons in the fire, and, consequently, 
never was man more buay nor more cheerful. 

My third fellow-traveller was one wlio had ac- 
comjMinied the former from Europe, and ti'avelled 
ivith hiro as hia Teleinachus ; being apt, like hia 
prototype, to give oueasional perplexity and dis- 
quiet to his Mentor- He was a young Swiss 
Count, scarce twuuty-one years of age, full of 
I»Ient and spirit, but galliard in the extreme, and 
prone to every kind of wild adventure. 

Having made this mention of niy eamrades, I 
must not puss over unnoticed a personage of in- 
ferior rank, but of all-pervading and prevalent 
importance, — the squire, the groom, the cook, the 
teni-nian. In a word, the factotum, and, I may 
add, the universal meddler and marplot of our 
party. This was a, little, swarthy, meagre, French 
Creole, named Antoine, but ianiiliurly dubbed 
Tonish, — a kind of Gil Bias of the frontiers, who 
had passed a scrfimbling life, sotnetimes among 
white men, sometimes among Indians ; sometimes 
in the employ of traders, missionaries, and Indian 
agents ; Bomelimes mingling with the Osiige hunt- 
ers. We picked liim up at St. Lonis, near which 
he baa a small farm, nn Indian wife, and a brood 
of half-blood childjtn. Accordinjj; to his own ac- , 
i;ount, however, lit hiid ii wile in every tribe; in 
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I feci, if all thia little vagabond saiii of Limself were 

[ to be believed, he was without morals, without 

I. caste, without creed, without country, and eyen 

I without language; for he spoke a jai-gon of 

I mingled French, English, and Osage, He was, 

I withal, a notorious braggart, and a liar of the first 

L water. It waa amusing to hear liiin vapor and 

I gasconade ahout his terrible exploits and hair- 

1 breadth escapes in war and hunting. In the 

midst of his volubility he was prone lo be seized 

by a spasmodic gasping, as if the springs of his 

jaws were suddenly unhinged ; but I am apt to 

think it viaa caused by some falsehood that stuck 

^^_ in his throat, for I generally remarked that im- 

^^L mediately afterwards there bolted forth a lie of 

^^B the £rst magnitude. 

^^F Our route had been a pleasant one, quartering 
^^ ourselves, occasioually, at the widely separated 
establishments of the Indian missionaries, but in 
general camping out in the fine groves that bor- 
der the streams, and sleeping under cover of a 
tent. During the latter part of oiu- tour we had 
pressed forward in hopes of arriving in time at 
Fort Gibson, to accompany the Osage hunters on 

I their autumnal visit to the buffalo prairies. In- 
deed the imagination of the young Count had 
become completely excited on the subject. The 
grand scenery and wild habits of the prairies had 
set his spirits madding, and the stories that little 
Tonish told him of Indian braves and Indian 
beauties, of hunting buffaloes and catching wild 
horses, had set him all agog for a dash into sav- 
age life. He was a bold and hard rider, and 
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longed to be scouring the hunting-grounds. It 
was amusing to hear his youthful anticipations of 
all that he was to see, and do, and enjoy, when 
mingling among the Indians and participating in 
their hardy adventures ; and it was still more 
amusing to listen to the gasconadings of little 
Tonish, who volunteered to be his faithful squire 
in all his perilous undertakings ; to teach him 
how to catch the wild horse, bring down the buf- 
falo, and win the smiles of Indian princesses ; -^ 
"And if we can only get sight of a prairie on 
fire !'' said the young Count — " By Gar, I '11 set 
one on fire myself!" cried the little Frenchman. 





uilicipations of a young i 
I protie to meet with disappointment. 
I Uiifoi'tiiiiately for tiie Count's aciieme 
of wild campaigning, before we reached the end 
of our journey, we heiird that the Oaage hunters 
had net forth upon their cxpedilion to the buffalo 
grounds. The Count still determined, if possible, 
to follow on their track and overtake them, and 
for this purpose stopped short at the Osage 
Agency, a few miles distant from Fort Gibson, to 
make inquiries and preparations. Hia trtiFelling 
companion, Mr, Lt stopped with liim ; while the 
Commissioner and myself proceeded lo Fort Gib- 
w)n, followed by the faithful and veraeiotis Ton- 
ish. I hinted to him his promises to follow the 
Count in his campaiguings, but I found the little 
varlet had a keen eye to self-interesL He was 
atvare that tlie Commissioner, from his official du- 
ties, would remain for e. long time iu the country, 
nud be likely to give !iim periniinent employment, 
while the sojonrn of the Count would be but tran- 
sient. The gasconading of the little braggart waa 
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Buddenly therefore at an end. He spoke not 
another vi'oril to the young Count about Indians, 
bufiitloes, and wild horees, but putting himaelf 
tacitly in the train of the Comimssioner, jogged 
silently after us to the garriaon. 

On arriving at the fort, however, a new chance 
presented itself for a cruiae on the prairies. We 
learnt that a company uf mounted rangei's, or 
riflemen, had departed but three days previous, 
to make a wide esploriug tour, from the Arkan- 
sas to the Red Biver, including a part of the 
Pawnee hunling-gi-ounda, where no party of 
white men had as yet penetrated. Here, then, 
was an opportunity of ranging over those danger- 
ous and interesting regions under the safeguard 
of a powerful escort ; for the Commissioner, in 
virtue of hifl office, could claim the service of 
this newly raised corps of riflemen, and the 
country they were to explore was destined for 
the settlement of some of the migrating tribes 
connected with his mission. 

Our plan was promptly formed and put into 
execution. A couple of Creek Lidians were sent 
off express, by tha commander of Fort Gibsoii, 
to overtake the rangers and bring them to a halt 
until the Commissioner and his party should be 
able to join them. As we should have a march 
of three or four days through a wild country, 
before we could overtake the company of I'angers, 
an escort of fourteen mounted ritiemcn, under the 
command of a lieutenant, was assigned us. 

We sent word to the young Count and Mr. L. 
at the Oaage Agency, of our new plan and proa- 
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pects, nml invited Ihem to acmmpiuiy iii^. Tbe 
Count, however, could not forego Ilie delights he 
had promised himself in mingling with nbsolntely 
savage life. In reply, he agreed to keep with us 
until we should come upon the trail of tlie Osage 
hunters, when it was Iiis fixed resolve to strike 
ojf into the wildernesa in pui-suit of lliem; aud 
his faithful Mentor, though he grieved at the 
madness of the solieme, was tw stanch a friend 
to desert him. A general rendezvous of our 
party and escort was appointed, for the following 
morning, at the Agency. 

We now made nil arrnngementa for prompt 
departure. Our baggage had hitherto been trans- 
ported on a light wagon, but we were now to 
break our way through an untravelled country, 
cut up by rivers, ravines, and tliickete, wliere a 
vehicle of the kind would bo a complete impedi- 
ment. We were vi travel on horseback, in liun- 
tera' style, and with as little encumbrance as pos- 
sible. Our baggage, therefore, tmderwent a rigid 
and most abstemious reduction. A pair of sad- 
dlebags, and those by no means crammed, sufficed 
for each man's scanty wardrobe, and, willi his 
great-coat, were to be carried upon the steed he 
rode. The rest of the baggage was placed ou 
pack-horses. Each oue bad a bear-skin aud a 
couple of blankela for bedding, and thei-e was a 
teut to shelter us in case of sickness or bad 
weather. Wo ttwk care to provide ourselves 
ivith flour, coffee, and sugar, together with a 
jmall supply of salt pork for emergencies ; for 
I subsistence we were to depend upon 
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Such of our horses ( 
our recent journey, w 
rees, or superniimerari 
long ami rougii 



lind not been tired out 
■e liiken witli lis as pnck- 
) ; but as we were go- 
Dur, where there tvould 
of 



ing 

be occasional htititing, and where, i 
meeting with hostile savnges, the anfety of the 
rider might depeml npon the goodness of his 
steed, we look cure to he well mounted. I pro- 
cured a stout silver-gray ; somewhat rough, but 
Blanch Hnd powerful ; and retained a hardy pony 
which I had hitherto ridden, and which, being 
somewhat jaded, whb suffered to ramble along 
with the pack-horses, to be mounted only in case 
of emergency. 

AH these arrangements being made, we left 
Fort Gibson on the morning of the tenth of 
October, and crossing the river in the front of it, 
set off for the rendezvous at the Agency, A ride 
of a few miles brought us to the ford of the Ver- 
digris, a wild rocky scene overhung with forest- 
ti-ees. We descended to the bank of Ihe river 
and crossed in straggling file, the horses stepping 
cautiously from rock to rock, and in a manner 
feeling about for a foothold beneath the rushing 
and bniwling stream. 

Our little Frenchman, Tonish, brought up the 
rear with the pack-horses. He was in high glee, 
having experienced a kind of promotion. In o\it 
journey hitherto he had driven the wagon, which 
he seemed to consider a very inferior employ i 
now he was muster of the lioi-ae. 

He sat perched like a munkey behind the pack 
on one of the horses ; he sang, he siiouted, be 
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yelped like an Indian, and ever and nnon blas- 
phemed the loileriiig pack-horses in his jarf^on of 
mingled French, English, and Osage, which uot 
one of fhem could understand. 

As we were crossing the ford we saw on the 
opposite shore a Creek Indian on horseback. He 
had paused to reconnoitre us from the brow of a 
rock, and formed a picturesque object, in unison 
with the wild scenery aroond hinj. He wore a 
bright-blue hunting-shirt trimmed with scarlet 
fringe ; a gayly colored handkerchief was bound 
round his head something like a turban, with one 
end hanging down beside his e&r ; he held a long 
rifle in bis hand, and looked like a wild Arab on 
the prowl. Our loquacious and ever-meddling 
little Frenchman called out to him in his Baby- 
lonish jargon, but the savage, having satisfied his 
curi<»ity, tossed Lis hand in the air, turned the 
head of his aleed, and galloping along the shore 
soon disappeared among the trees. 
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^n^AVING crossed the ford, we Boon 
H m W reached the Osage Agency where Col. 

for the dispittch of Indian affairs, and the distri- 
bution of preseiibi and supplies. It consisted of 
a few log houses on the banks of the rirer, and 
presented a motley frontier scene. Here whs our 
escort awaiting our arrival ; some were on horse- 
back, some CD foot, some seated on the trunks of 
fallen trees, some ehootiiig at a mark. They 
were a heterogeneous crew : some in frock-coata 
made of green blankets ; others iti leathern hant 
ing-shirls, but the most part in marvellously ill 
cut garments, much the worse for wear, and 
evidently put on for rugged service. 

Near by theae was a group of Cfeages : stately 
fellows ; stern and simple in garb and aspect. 
They wore no ornaments ; Iheir dress consisted 
merely of blankets, leggins, and moccasons. Their 
heads were bare ; their hair was cropped close, 
excepting a bristling ridge on the top, like the 
crest of a helmet, vith a long scalp-lock hanging 
behind. They had fme Roman countenances, and 
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brwul ili-ep eliests ; and, as they generally wore 
their blankets wrapped round their loius, bd as to 
leave the bust and arms bare, they looked like so 
many noble bronze figures. The Oaages are the 
finest -looking Indians I have ever seen m the 
West. They have not yielded sufBcienlly as 
yet lo the influence of civilization lo lay by their 
simple Indian garb, or to lose the liablls of the 
hunter and (lie wiirrior ; and their poverty pre- 
vents their indulging in much luxury of apparel. 
In contrast to these was a gnyty dressed party 
of Crefks. There is something, at the first glance, 
quite Oriental in the appearance of ihis tribe. 
Tliey dress in calico hunting-ahirla, of various 
brilliant colors, decorated wilb bright fringes, 
and belted with broad girdles, embroidered with 
beads ; they have leggins of dressed deer-skins, 
or of green or scarlet cloth, with embroidered 
knee-hands aiid tassels ; their mocensons are fan- 
- cifuliy wrought and ornamented, awA they wear 
gaudy handkerchiefs tastefully bound round their 

Beside these, there was a sprinkling of trap- 
pers, hunters, half-breeds, Creoles, negroes of every 
hue ; and all that other rabble rout of nonde- 
script beings that keep about the frontiers, be- 
tween civilized and savage life, as those equivo- 
cal birds, the bats, hover about the confines of 
light and darkness. 

The littlo hamlet of the Agency was in a com- 
plete bustle ; the blacksmith's ahed, in particular, 
v/as ft scene of preparation ; a strapping negro 
ivas shoeing a hoi'se ; two halP-breeds were fabri- 
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eating iron Bpoons in which to melt lead for bnl- 
lets. An old trapper, in lenthem h it n ting-frock 
and moccHSons, had placed his rifle against a 
work-bench, while he superinlended the opera- 
tion, and gossiped ahout his hunting exploits ; 
several large dogs were lounging in nnd out of 
the shop, or sleeping in the sunshine, while a little 
car, with head cocl^ed on one side, and one ear 
erect, was watching, with that curiosity commoa 
to little dogs, the process of shoeing the horse, as 
if studying the art, or waiting for his turn to be 
shod. 

We fbunil the Count and his companion, the 
Virtuoso, ready for the march. As they in- 
tended to overtake the Osagea, and pass some 
time in hunting the hufialo and the wild horse, 
they had provided theraselves accordingly ; hav- 
ing, in addition to the steeds which they nsed for 
travelling, others of prime quality, wliich were to 
be led when on the march, and only to be ■ 
motmted for the ch&se. 

They had, moreoTcr, engaged the services of a 
young man named Antoine, a half-breed of French 
and Osage origin. He was to he a kind of Jtick- 
of-all-work ; to cook, to hunt, and to take care of 
the horses ; but he had a vehement propensity to 
Ao nothing, being one of the worthless brood en- 
gendered and brought up among the miaaiona. 
He was, moreover, a little spoiled hy being really 
a handsome young fellow, an Adonia of the front- 
ier, and still worse by fancying himself highly 
connected, his sister being concubine to an opu- 
lent white trader 1 
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man would liave Ins hands full when in camp, iii 
cooking, and on the marcii, in taking care of tUe 
pack-!iorses. Such, a one presented liimself, or 
rather was reeorii mended lo us, iu Pierre Beatte, 
a half-breed of French and Osage parentage. 
We were assured that liu was acquainted with ail 
parts of the country, liaving traversed it in all 
directions, both in hunting and war parties ; that 
he would be of use both as guide and interpreter, 
and that he was a Urst-rate hunter. 

I confess I did not like his looks when he was 
first presented lo me. He was lounging about, 
in an old hunCing-frnck and mctassus or leggiiis, 
of deer-akin, soiled and greased, and almost 
japanned by constant use. lie was apparently 
about thirty-six years of age, square and strangly 
built. His features were not bad, being shaped 
not unlike those of Napoleon, btit sharpened up, 
with high Indian cheek-bones. Perhaps the dusky 
greenish hue of his complexion aided his resem- 
blance lo an old bronze bust I had seen of the 
Emperor. He had, however, a sullen, satuniiue 
expression, set off by a slouched woollen hat, and 
elf-loeks that hung about his ears. 

Such was the appearance of the man, and his 
manners were equally unprepossessing. He was 
cold and laconic ; made no promises or prafes- 
sions i slated the terms he required for the ser- 
vices of himself and his horse, which wo thought 
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ratLer liigh, but showed no dispositioc lo abate 
them, nor any anxiety to secure our employ. He 
had altogether more of the red than tho white 
man in tiis composition ; and, as I had been taught 
to look upon all half-breeds with distrust, as an 
uncertain and faithless race, I would gladly have 
dispensed with the services of Pierre Beatte. We 
had no time, however, to look out for any one 
more Ut our taste, aud had to make an arrange- 
ment with him on the spot. He then set ahout 
making his preparations for the journey, prom laing 
to join us at our evening's encampment. 

One thing waa yet wantiug to fit me out for 
tho Prairies — a thoroughly trustworthy steed; 
I svas not yet mounted to my mind. The graj^ 
I had bought, though strong and serviceable, 
rough. Ac the last moment I succeeded in 
ting an excellent aniraid; a dark bay; powerful^ 
active, generous^pirited, and in capital couditioQ. . 
I mounted him vith exultation, and transferred 
the silver gray to Tonish, who was in such t 
siea at finding himself so completely en Oavat' - 
Her, that I feared he might realize the ancient 
aud well-known proverb of " a beggar on horse-> ^ 




CHAPTER IV. 



B HE long-drawii notes of a bugle at length 
fe the signal for departure. The ran- 
■9 filed off in a atraggling line of 
marcli through the woods r we were soon on 
horaeback and following on, but were detained 
by the irregularity of the pack - horses. They 
were unaccuatomed to keep the line, and straggled 
from side to side among the thickets, in spite of 
all the pealing and bedeviling of Tonish ; who, 
mounted on his gallant gray, with a long rifle 
on his shoulder, woiTJed after them, bestowing a 
Buperabuiidhince of dry blows and curses. 

We soon, therefore, lost sight of our escort, 
but managed to keep on Iheir track, thriddiiig 
lofty forests, and entangled thickets, and passing 
by Indian wigwams and negro huts, until towards 
dusk we arrived at a frontier farm-house, owned 
by a settler of the name of Berryhil!. It waa 
situated on a hill, below which the rangers had 
encamped in a circular grove, on the margin of a 
stream. The master of tlie house received us 
tuvilly, but could offer an no accommodation, for 
sickness prevailed in his family. He appeared 
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himself to be in no very thriving condition, for 
tliDugli bulky in framt', he hail n snllow, uaheiiltliy 
compleKiod, nnd a whiffling double voice, shifting 
abruptly from n ti-uble to a lhorough-ba93. 

Finding his lo^ house was a mere hospital, 
crowdeii with iiivaEids, wa ordered our tent to be 
pitched in the fiirm-yard. 

We had not been long encamped, when oiir re- 
cently engaged attendant, Beatte, the Osage half- 
breed, made his appearance. He came mounted 
on one horse and leading another, which seemed 
to be well packed with supplies for the expedi- 
tion. Beatte was evidently an " old soldier," as 
to the art of taking care of himself and looking 
out for emergencies. Finding that he was in 
government employ, being engaged by the Com- 
misaioiier, he hod drawn i 
bacon, and put them iip eo as 
In addition to the horse fa 
dinary service, which was i 
he had another for hunting, 
breed like himself, being a 
stock with the wild horse of the prairies ; and a 
noble steed it was, of generous spii'it, line action, 
and admirable bottom. He had taken care to 
have his horses w*!! shod at the Agency. He 
came prepared, at all points for war or hunting : 
his rifle on his shoulder, his powder-horn and 
bullet-pouch at h!a side, his hunting-knife stack 
in his belt, and coils of cordage at his saddle-lmw, 
which we were told were lariats, or noosed corda, 
used in catching the wild horse. 

Thus equipped and provided, an Indian bunter 
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ran a prairie is like a cruiser oa the ocean, per- 
fectly inilependent of the world, and competent 
to self-protection and self-maintenance, lie can 
cast himself loose from every one, shape hia own 
course, and take care of his own fortunes. I 
thought Bealte seemed to feel his independence, 
and to consider himself superior to us all, now 
that we were launching into the wilderness. He 
maintained a half praud, hair eiillen look, and 
great taciturnity ; and his first care was to unpack 
his horses and put them in safe quarters iiir the 
night. His whole demeauor was in perfect con- 
trast to our vaporing, chattering, bustling little 
Frenchman. The latter, too, ^seemed Jealous of 

■ this new-comer. He wbispered to us that these 
half-bi'eeda were a touchy, capricious people, little 
to be depended upon ; that Beatle had evidently 
come prepared to take care of himself, and that, 
at any moment in the course of our tour, he 
would be liable to take some sudden disgust or 
affront, and abandon us at a moment's warning : 
having the means of shilliug for himself, and 
being perfectly at home ou the prairies. 



CHAPTEE V. 



j^^^SIN the Following momirig, (Oct, 11,) i 
lS*y J '^''"^ on the march by hnlf-past scT^eti4 
I Pf^Kflj o'clock, and roiie through (ieep rich bot>2 
toma of Alluvial soil, overgrowu with reduiidnnt] 
vegetation, mid trees of an enormous size. 
route lay parallel to the west bank of the 
sna, on the bord€rs of which river, neap the coa> 
fluecce of the Bed Fork, we expeci.ed to o' 
the main body of t-angera. Foi" some miles t 
country was sprinkled with Creek viUagea : 
farm-hoases ; the iahabitants of which appear^ 
to have adopleiJ, with cotwiderable facility, ■ 
rudiments of civilization, and to have tUriveii i 
conseqnenoe. Their fiirms were well 8tock« 
and tlieir houaea had a look of comiurt 
nbun dance. 

We met with numbers of them returning fr^ 
one of theii' grand games of ball, for which tha 
nation is celebrated. Some wei-e on. foot, s 
on horseback ; the latter, occaaioually, with a 
dressed females behind them. They are a ' 
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turned thighs and legs. Tliey Lave a Gypsy 
fondness for brilliant colors and gay decorationa, 
flud are bright and fanciful objects when seen at 
a distiince on the prairies. One had a scarlet 
handkerchief hound round his head, surniounled 
with a luft of black feathers like a cock's tail ; 
another had a white handkerchief, with red 
feathers ; while a third, for want of a plume, had 
Htuck in his turban a brilliant bunch of sumacli. 

On the verge of the wildemesa we paused to 
inquire our way at a log house owned by a white 
aettler or squatter ; a tall, rawhoiied, old fellow, 
with red hair, a lank lantern visage, and an invet- 
erate liabit of winking with one eye, as if every- 
thing he said was of knowing inaport. Ha was in 
a towering passion. One of his horses was miss- 
ing; he was sure it had been stolen in tiie night 
by a straggling party of Osages encamped in a 
neighboring swamp ; but he would have satisfac- 
tion I He would make an example of the villains. 
He had accordingly caught down his rifle firom 
the wall, that invariable enforcer of right or 
wrong upon the frontiers, and, having saddled his 
steed, was about to saily forth on a foray info the 
swamp ; while a brother squatter, with rifle in 
hand, stood ready to accompany him. 

We endeavored to calm the old campaigner of 
I the prairies, by suggesting that hb horse might 
■e strayed into the neighboring woods ; but he 
I had the frontier propensity to charge everything 
I to the Indians, and nothing could dissuade him 
> from carrying fire and sword into the awarap. 
After riding a few miles fiirther, we loat the 
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trail of the main body of nmgerfl, and became 
perplexed by a varieiy of tracks mmJe by the 
InditiDB and settlers. At length coining to u log 
house, inliabited b; a white man, the very last 
on the frontier, we found thnt we had wandered 
from oar true course. Taking us hack for some 
distance, he again brought ua to the right trail ; 
putting ourselves upon wliich, we took our final 
departure, and launched into ihe broad wilderness. 

Tlie trail kept on like a straggling footpath, 
over hill and dole, -through bruith and brake, and 
tangled thicket, and open prairie. In traversing 
ihe wilds, it is customary for a party, either of 
horse or foot, to follow each other iu stugle file 
like the Indians ; eo that the leaders break the 
way for those who follow, and lessen theti' labor 
and fatigue. In this way, abo, the number of a 
party is concealed, the whole leaving but one nar- 
row well-trampled track to mark their course. 

We had not long regained the trail, when, on 
emerging from a forest, we beheld our rawboiied, 
hard-winking, bard-riduig knight-errant of tbe 
frontier, descending the slope of a hill, followed 
by his companion in arraa. Aa he drew near to 
U3, the gauutness of his figure and ruefulness of 
his aspect reminded me of the description of the 
hero of La Mancha, and he was equally bent on 
affairs of doughty enterprise, being about to pen- 
etrate the thickets of the perilous swamp, within 
which the enemy Iny ensconced. 

While we were holding a parley with him on 
the slope of the hill, we descried an Osage on 
horseback issuing out of a skirt of wood about 
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half a mile off, and lending a horse by a hnher. 
The latter was immedinlcly recognized by our 
hard-winking friend as the Bleed of which he was 
in quest. As the Oaage drew near, I waa struck 
with hia appearance. He waa about nineteen or 
tweuty years of age, but well grown, with the 
fine Roman countenance common to his tribe ; ant! 
as he rode, with his blanket wrapped round his 
loins, his naked bust would have furnished a 
model for a statuary. He was mounted on a 
beautiful piebald horse, a mottled white and 
brown, of the wild breed of the prairies, deco- 
rated with ft broad collar, from which huug in front 
a tuft of horse-hair dyed of a bright scarlet. 

The youth rode slowly up to us with a frank 
open air, and signified by raeniis of our intei-preter 
Bentte, that the horae he was leading had wan- 
dered lo their camp, and he was now on his way 
to conduct him back to his owner. 

I bad expected to witness an espreasion of 
gratitude on the part of our hani-favored cavalier, 
but to my surprise the old fellow broke out into 
a ftirioiis passion. He declared that the Indians 
had carried off hia horse iu th* night, with the 
intention of bringing him hom* in the morning, 
and claiming a reward for finding him : a com- 
mon practice, as he affirmed, among the Indians. 
He was, therefore, for tying the young Indian lo 
a tree and giving him a sound lushing ; and was 
quite surprised at the burst of indignation which 
thia novel mode of i-equiting a service drew from 
ns. Such, however, is too oflen the administra>- 
tion of law on the frontier, " Lynch's law," as it 
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ia teclintcally termed, in which the plaintiff is Bpt 

to be witness, jury, judge, ajid executioner, and 
the defendant to "be convicled and punished on 
mere presumption ; and in this way, I am con- 
TiDced, are occasioned many of those heart-burn- 
ings and resentmenla among the Indiana, whicb 
lead to retaliation, and end in Indian wars. 
When I compared the open, noble connlenanco 
and frank demeanor of the young Osage witi 
the sinister visage and high-handed conduct of the 
frontiersman, I felt little doubt on whose back 
B. lash would be most meritoriously bestowed. 

Being thus obliged to content himself with the 
recovery of his horae, without the pleasure of 
flogging the finder into the bargain, the old Ly- 
curguB, or rather Draco, of the frontier, set off 
growling on his return homeward, followed by his 
brother-squatter. 

As for the youthful Osage, we were all pre- 
possessed in his fiivor ; the young Count espe- 
dally, with the sympathies proper to his age ajid 
incident to his character, had taken quite a fancy 
to him. Nothing would suit but he must have 
the young Osage as a companion and squire in 
his expediliou into the wilderness. The youth 
was easily tempted, and, with the prospect of a i 
safe range over the buffalo prairies and the prom- 
ise of a new blanket, he turned his bridle, left 
the swamp and the encampment of his friends | 
behind him, and aet off to follow the Count in 
his wanderings in quest of the Osage hunters. 

Such is the glorious independence of man i 
savage slate. This youth, with his rifle. 
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blanket, and his horse, was ready at a momeut's 
waruing to rove the world ; he carried all his 
worldly effects with him, and in the absence of 
artifieial wants possessed the great secret of per- 
sonal freedom. We of society are slaves, not so 
much to others as to ourselves ; our superflu- 
ities are the chains that bind us, impeding every 
movement of our bodies, and thwarting every irrj- 
pulae of our souls. Such, at least, were my 
speculations at the time, though I am not Bure 
but that they took their tone from the enthusiasm 
of the young Count, wlio seemed more enchanted 
than ever with the wild chivalry of the prairies, 
and talked of putting on the Indian dress and 
adopting the Indian habits dui'ing the time he 
hoped to pass with the Osages. 




CHAPTER YL 



felj*(Wa!N tlie course of the morning the trail we 
afi |w| ^'""■i"'! pursuing was crossed fay nnolfaer, 
|^^^3| ivliich struck oS" through the furest to 
the wtist in a direct course for the ArkmiBas 
River. Beatie, our half-breed, after considering 
it for ii moment, prouauoced it tlie trad of the 
Osnge huuten ; and that it must lead to the place 
where they had forded the river on their way to 
the huntiug-grounds. 

Here then the young Count and his companion , 
came to a halt and prepared to take leave of ua. , 
The most experienced frontiersmen in the troop i 
remonstrated on the hazard of the undertaking. 
They were about lo throw themselves loose in iho 
wilderness, with no other guides, guard?, or at- 
tendants than a young ignorant half-breed, and 
a BliU younger Indian. They were embarrasfsed 
by a pack-horae and two led horses, with which 
they would have to make their way through mat- | 
ted forests, and across rivers and morasses. The ' 
Osages and Pawnees were at war, and they might I 
(all in with some warrior party of Ilie latter, who 1 
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Bre ferocioiiB foes! beaidea, their edibII uiimber, 

and their valuable hnrses woatd form a great 
templtition to some of the straggling bands of 
Osages loitering about the frontier, who might 
rob them of their horses in the uight, anil leikve 
them destitute and ou foot in the midst of the 
prairies. 

Nothing, however, could restrain the rommilic 
ardor of the Count for a campaign of butfulo-hunt- 
ing with the Osages, and he had a game epirit that 
neemed always stimulated b; the idea of danger. 
His trnvelling companion, of discreeter age and 
calmer temperament, was convinced of the rash- 
ness of the enterprise ; but he could not control 
the impetuous zeal of his youthful friend, and he 
was too loyal to leave him to pursue his hazard- 
ous scheme alone. To q,ur great regret, there- 
fore, we saw tiiem abandon tbe protection of our 
escort, and strike off on theii' bap-hazard expedi- 
tion. The old hunters of our party shook their 
heads, and our half-breed, Bcatte, predicted all 
kinds of trouble to them ; my only hope was, 
that they would soon meet with perplexities 
enough to cool the impetuosity of the youiig 
Count, and induce him to rejoin us. With this 
idea we travelled slowly, and made a consider- 
able hiLlt at noon. After resuming our march, 
we came in sight of the Arkansas. It presented 
a broad and rapid stream, bordered by h beach 
of fine sand, overgrown with willows and cotton- 
wood trees. Beyond the river, the eye wandered 
I beautiful champaign country, of flowery 
plains and eloping uplands, diversiSed by groves 
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and clumps of trees, and long screens 
land ; the wbole wearing the aspect of eomplete, 
and even ornaraeiitBl cultivation, instead of na- 
tive wildneM. Not far from the river, on an 
open eminence, we passed tlirough the recently 
deserted camping-place of an Osage war-party. 
The frames of tlie tents or wigwams remained, 
consisting of poles bent into an arch, with each 
end stuck into the ground : these are intertwined 
with twigs and branches, and covered with bark 
and skins. Those experienced in Indiuu lore, 
can ascertain the tribe, and whether on a hunting 
or a warlike espeditioti, by the shape and dispo- 
sition of the wigwanas. Beatte pointed out to us, 
in the present skeleton camp, the wigwam in 
which the chiefs liad held their consultations 
round the council-iire ; and an open area, well 
trampled down, on which the grand war-dance 
liad been performed. 

Pursuing our journey, as we were passing- 
through a forest, ive were met by a forlorn, half- 
famished dog, who came rambling along the trail, 
with inflamed eyes and bewildered look. Though 
nearly trampled upon by the foremost rangers, 
he took notice of no one, but rambled heedlessly 
among the horses. The cry of " mad dog" was 
immediately raised, and one of Ihe rangers lev- 
elled his riHe, but was stayed by the ever-ready 
humanity of the Commissioner. " He is blind I " 
said he. " It is the dog of some poor Indian, 
following hia master by the scent. It would be 
a siianie to kill so faithful an flTiJmal." The 
ranger shouldered his rifle, the dog blundered 
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blindly through the cavalcade unLui't, and keep- 
ing his nose to Ihe ground, continued his course 
along the trail, affording a rare instance of a dog 
surviving a bad name. 

About three o'clock, we came to a recent 
estnping-place of the company of rangers : llie 
brands of one of their fires were alill smoking ; 
BO that, according to the opinion of Beatte, they 
could not have passed on above a day previously. 
Aa there was a fine stream of water close by, 
and plenty of pea-vines for the horses, we en- 
camped here for Ihe night. 

We had not been here long, when we heard a 
halloo from a distance, and beheld the young 
Count aud hia party advancing through the for- 
est. We welcomed them ta the camp with heart- 
felt satbfaction ; for their departure upon so haz- 
ardous an expedition had caused ua great unea- 
siuess. A short experiment bud convinced tJicm 
of the toil and difficulty of inexperienced travel- 
lers like themselves making their way through 
the wilderness witli such a train of horses, and 
such slender attendance. Fortunately, they deter- 
mined to rejoin us before nightfall ; one night's 
camping out might have cost them their horses. 
The Count had pn^vailed upon his proteg^ and 
esquire, the young Osage, to continue with him, 
and still calculated upon achieving great esploiCs 
with his assistance, on the buffalo prairies. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



JBK^lN tho morning early, (Oct 13,) the two | 
p5 wI ^'''^'^'^^ ™^° ^"'^ ''^^" '"^"' express by | 
jlgJ.v^l the commiiiidLT of Fort Gibaon, to stop 
tbe company of rangerB, arrived at our encamp- 
meat on their return. Ttiej had left tlie oompaay 
encitmped about liAy miles distant, in a fine place 
on the Arkansas, abounding in game, where tliey ' 
intended ta await our arrival. This uewi apre&d ' 
animation throughout our party, and we set out 
on our ninrch, at suiinse, with renewed spirit. 

lu mounting oar steeds, tbe young Oaage at- 
tempted to tlirow a bluuket upon bis wild horse. 
The fine, sensitive animal took fright, reared end i 
recoiled. The altitudes of the wild horse and ' 
the almost oaked savage would have formed , 
studies tor a painter or a statuary. 

I often pleased myself, in the course of a 
march, with noticing the appearance of the young j 
Couut and his newly enlisied follower, as they j 
rode before me. Sever was preui chevalier bet- 
ter suited with an esquire. The Count was well | 
monnted, and, as I have before observed, wa! 
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bold and graceful rider. He was fond, too, of 
caracoling his horEe, ajid dasbing about in the 
buoyancy of youthful spirits. His dress was a 
gay Indian huuting-frock of dressed deer-skiii, 
setting well lo the shape, dyed of a heaiitiful 
purple, and fancifully embroidered with silks of 
various colors; as if it had been the work of some 
Indinn beauty, to decorate a favorite chief. With 
this he wore leathern pantaloons and moccosons, 
a foraging-cftp, and a double-bjUTelled gun slung 
by ft bandoleer athwart hb back ; so that he was 
quite a picturesque figure as he managed grace- 
fully his spirited steed. 

The young Osage would ride close behind him 
on bis wild and beautifully mottled horse, which 
was decorated with crimson tufts of hair. He 
rode, with his finely shaped bead and bust naked ; 
bis blanket being girt round his waist. He car- 
ried his rifle in one band, and managed Lis horse 
with the other, and seemed ready to dash oS at 
a moment's warning, with his youthful leader, 
on any madcap foray or seainper. The Count, 
with the sanguine anticipations of youth, prom- 
ised himself raany hardy adventures and exploits 
in company with his youthful " brave," when we 
should get among the buffaloes, in the Pawnee 
bun ting-gro u nds. 

Alter riding some distance, we crossed a oar- 
m, upon a solid bridge, the remains 
of an old heaver dam ; the industrious community 
which bad constructed it had all been destroyed. 
Above us, a streaming flight of wild geese, high 
in air, and making a vociferoos noise, gave note 
of the waning year. 
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About half-post ten o'clock we made a 
a forest, where tliere waa iibundiince of the ] 
vine. litre we (nmed the liorses loose to gr 
A fire was made, waler procured from an a 
cent spring, and in a short time our lillle French- 
man, Toniah, haJ a pot of coffee prepni-ed for our 
refreshment. While partaking of it, we were \ 
joined by an old Osage, one of a small hunting 1 
party who hud recently passed this way. 
WHS in search of his horse, which hud wandered J 
away, or been stolen. Our half-breed, Beatta, ■ 
made a wry face on hearing of Osage hunters in 
this direction. " Until we pass those hnntere/* 
said he, " we shall see no buffaloes. They -I 
frighten away everything like a prairie on fire." 

The inoraing repast being over, the party I 
amused themselves in various ways. Some shot 1 
with their rifles at a mark, others lay asleep half [ 
buried in the deep bed of foliage, with their heads 1 
resting on their saddles ; others gossiped round 1 
the lire at the foot of a tree, which sent 
wi'Catlis of blue amoke among the branches. 1 
horses banqueted luxuriously on the pea-vin 
and some lay down and rolled amongst them. 

We were overshadowed by lofty trees, ■ 
straight, smooth trunks, like stately columns ; 
as the glancing rays of the sun shone through t 
transparent leaves, tinted with the many-color( 
huea of autumn, I was reminded of the effect c 
sunshine among ttie etnined windows and dusted 
ing columns of a. Gothic cathednd. Indeed thert 
is B grandeur and solemnity in our spacioi 
cats of the West, ibiit aivaken in me the sam 
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feeling I have experienced in those vast and ven- 
erable piles, and the sound of the wind sweep- 
ing lliTOUgh them supplies occasionally the deep 
bi'eatliiiigs of the organ. 

About noon Uie bugle sounded to horse, and 
we were again on the march, Loping to arrive at 
the encampment of the rangera before night ; as 
the old Osage bad assured us it was not above 
ten or twelve milea distant. In our course through 
a forest, we passed by a lonely pool, covered with 
the most magnificent water-lilies I had ever be- 
held ; among which swam several wood-ducks, 
one of the most beautiful of water-fowl, remarka- 
ble for the gracefiilnesa and brilliancy of its pin- 
After proceeding some distance farther, we 
came down upon the banks of the Arkansas, at 
a place where tracks of numerous horses, all eu- 
leriag the water, showed where e. party of Osage 
hunters had recently crossed the river on their 
way to the buffalo range. After letting our 
horses drink in the river, we continued aiong ils 
bank for a space, and then across prairies, where 
we saw a distant smoke, which we hoped miglit 
proceed from the encampment of the rangers. 
Following what we supposed to be their trail, we 
came to a meadow in which were a number of 
horses grazing : they were not, however, the horses 
of the troop, A little farther on, we readied a 
etraggling Osage village, on the banks of the 
Arkansas. Our arrival created quite a sensation. 
A number of old men came forward and shook 
hands with us all severally ; while the women 
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and childreQ huddled together in gronps, staring 
at UB wildly, cliuttering itnd laughing among 
themselves. We found that aO the young men 
of the village had departed on a hunting expedi- 
tion, leaving the women and children and old men 
behind. Here the Commissioner made a speech 
from OK horseback ; iuformiug his hearers of the 
purport of his mission, to promote a general peace 
among the tribes of the West, and urging them 
to lay aside all warlike and bloodthirsty DotionH, 
and not to make any wanton attacks u[)od tha 
Pawnees. This speech being interpreted by 
Beatte, seemed to have a most pacifying effect 
upon the multitude, who promised faithfully that, 
as far as in them lay, the peace should not be 
disturbed ; and indeed their age and sex gave 
some reason to trust that they would keep their 

Still hoping to reach the camp of the rangers 
before nightfall, we pushed on until twihglit, when 
we were obliged to halt on the borders of a ra^- 
vine. The rangers bivouacked under trees, at the 
bottom of the dell, while we pitched our tent on 
a rocky knol! near b running stream. The night 
came on dark and overcast, with flying clouds, 
and much appearance of rain. The fires of the 
rangers burnt brightly in the dell, and threw^ 
strong masses of light upon the rohber-looking 
groups that were cooking, eating, and drinking 
around them. To add to the wildnesa of the 
sceuo, several Osage Indians, visitors front the 
village we had passed, were miugied among the 
men. Three of them came and seated themselves 
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by our fire. Tliey watched everything tliat was 
going on round them in silence, and looked like 
figures of monumental bronze. We gave them 
food, and, what they moat relish'Cd, coffee ; for the 
Indians partake in (he univer><al fondness for 
this beverage, which pervades the West. When 
they had made their supper, they stretched them- ' 
selves side by side before the lire, and began a 
low nasal chant, drumming with their hands upon 
their breasts by way of accompaniment. Their 
chant seemed to consist of regular slaves, every 
one terminating, not in a meloiiious cadence, but 
in the abrupt interjection bub ! uttered almost like 
a hiccup. Tliis chant, we were told bj our in- 
terpreter, Beatle, relaled to ourselves, our appear- 
ance, our treatment of them, and all that thej 
knew of our plans. In one part they spoke of 
the young Count, whose animated character and 
eagerness for Indian enterprise had struck their 
fancy, and they indulged in some waggery about 
him and the young Indian beauties, that produced 
great merriment among our baif-hreeds. 

This mode of improvising is common through- 
out (he savage tribes ; and in this way, with a 
few simple inflections of tlie voice, tliey chant all 
their exploits in war and hunting, and occasion- 
ally indulge in a vein of comic humor and dry 
satire, to which the Inditms appear to me much 

I more prone than is generally imiLgined. 
In fact, the Indians tliat 1 have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing in real life are quite different ' 
from those described in poetry. Tbey are by no 
means the stoics that lliey are represented ; taci- 
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turn, unbending, witliout a tear or & smile. 
turn they tire, it b true, when in company with 
white men, wljose good-will they distrust, and 
whose htngunge they do not understAnd ; bat the 
white man in equally taciturn under like cinnint- 
slances. When the Indians are among them- 
selves, however, there cannot be greater gocisips. 
Half their liioe is taken np in taUcing over th^r 
adventures in war and hunting, and in telling 
\FliiDiaical Btories. They are great mioilca and 
buflToons, also, and entertain themselves exces- 
sively at the expeoae of the whites with 'whom 
they have associated, and who have supposed 
them impressed with profound respect for their 
grandeur and dignity. They are curious observ- 
ers, noting everything in silence, but with a keen 
and watchftil eye ; occasionally exchanging a 
glance or a grunt with each other, when anything . 
particularly strikes them ; but reserving all aota- 
ments until they are alone. Then it is that they J 
give full scope to criticism, satire, mimicry, and f 

In the course of my journey along the frontier ] 

I have had repeated opportunities of noticing J 

their escitability and boisterous merriment at ] 

their games ; and have occasionally noticed a I 

gronp of Osages Mtlmg round a fire until a late I 

hour of the night, engaged in the most animated J 

*nd lively converaation ; and at times making the | 

woods resound with peals of laughter. As to 1 

tears, they have them in abundance, both real I 
and affected ; at times they make a merit of them 

No one weeps more bitterly or profusely at the I 
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death of a relative or friend ; and (hey have 

stated times when they repair to howl and lament 

at their graves. I have heard doleful waitings 

at daybreak, in the neighhoring Indian villages, 

made by some of the inhabitants, who go out at 

that hour into the fields to mourn and weep for 

the dead : at such times, I tua told, the tears 

' will stream down llieir cheeks in torrents. 

I As far aa I can judge, the Indian of poetical 

f fiction is, like the shepherd of pastoral romance, 

a mere personificaiion of imaginary attributes. 

The unaal chant of our Osage guests gradually 
died away ; tliey covered their heads with their 
blankets and fell fast asleep, and in a little while 
ftll was silent, excepting Ihe pattering of scattered 
raio'drops upon our tent. 

In the morning our Indian visitors breakfasted 
vith us, hot the young Osage who woa to aet as 
esquire to the Count in his knight-errantry on 
the prairies, was nowhere to be found. His wild 
horse, too, was missing, and, ni^r many conject- 
ures, we came to the conclusion that he had 
taken " Indian leave " of us in tiie night. We 
afterwards ascei'tuined that he had been persuaded 
CO to do by the Osages we had recently met with ; 
tviio hud represented to him the perils that would 
atiend him in an expedition to the Pawnee hunt- 
ing-grounds, where he might fall into the hands of 
' Ihe implacable enemies of his tribe : and, what 
was scarcely less to be apprehended, the annoyances 

which he would be subjected ftxim the capricious 

d overbearing conduct of (he white men ; who, 
t is I have witnessed in my own short espuriencu, 
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are prone to treat the poor iQclians as little better 
than brute animals. Indeed, he had had a speci- 
men of it himself in the narrow escape he made 
from the infliction of " Lynch's law," by the hard- 
winking worthy of the frontier, for the flagitious 
crime of finding a stray horse. 

The disappearance of the youth was generally 
regretted by our party, for we had all taken a 
great fancy to him from his handsome, frank, and 
manly appearance, and the easy grace of his 
deportment. He was indeed a native-bom gen- 
tleman. By none, however, was he so much la- 
mented as by the young Count, who thus sud- 
denly found himself deprived of his esquire. I 
ix'gretted the departure of the Osage for his own 
sake, for we should have cherished him through- 
out the expedition, and I am convinced, from the 
munificent spirit of his patron, he would have 
returned to his tribe laden with wealth of beads 
and trinkets and Indian blankets. 
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^^^DhE weather, which had been rainy in 

ing, in confident hope of soon arriving at the en- 
campmoQt of the rangers. We had not ridden 
above tlree or four miles when we came to a 
large tree which had recentlj- been felled by an 
aso, for the wild honey contained in the hollow 
of iU trunk, several broken flakes of which still 
remained. We now felt sure that the camp could 
not be far distant. About a couple of miles fur- 
ther Bome of the rangers set up a shout, and 
pointed to a number of horses grazing in a woody 
bottom. A few paces brought us to the brow of 
an elevated ridge, whence we looked down upon 
the encampment. It was a wild bandit, or Robin . 
Hood, scene. In a beautiful open forest, trav- 
ersed by a ruiming stream, were booths of bark 
and branches, and tents of blankets, — temporary 
shelters from the recent ra.in, for the rangers 
commonly bivouac in the opeii air. There were 
groups of rangers in every kind of uncouth garb, 
e were cooking at large fires made at the 
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feet of trees ; eome were strelcbing and dresaiiig 
deer-skins ; some were shooting al a mark, and 
some lying about on the grass. Venison jerked, 
and hung on frames, was drying over the embers 
in one place ; in another lay carcasses recentlj 
brought in by the hnnlere. Stacks of rillea wen 
leaning against tlie trunks of the trees, and sad^ 
dies, bridles, and powder-borns hanging above 
them, while the horses were grazing here &aA 
there among the thickets. 

Our arrival was greeted with acdamatioik 
The rangers crowded about their comrades 
inquire the news from the fort ; for our own par^ 
we were received in frank simple hunter's styto 
Bean, the commander of the cod 
1 about forty years of age, Tigoroi 
Hia life had been chiefly passed < 
, occasionally in Inditin warfare, i 
a thorough woodsman, and a lirst- 
equipped in character i 

1 leathern 



by Capta,in 
pnny ; a ma: 

that he was 

rate hnnter. 

leathern hundng7«hirt and leggins, and 

foraging-cap. 

While we w-ere conversing with the Captain, a 
Teteran huntsman approached, whose whole ap- 
pearance siruck me. He was of the middle sia^ 
but tough and weather - proved ; a head partly 
bald and gamislied with loose iron-gray locks, 
and a fine black eye, beaming with yoathfiil 
spirit, Hia dress was similar to liat of the 
Captain : a rifle-shirt and leggii 

skin, that had evidently seen service ; a powdep- 
bom was slung by his side, a hunting-knife stu< 
in Ills belt, and in his hand was au ancient ai 
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trusty rifle, doubtless as dear to him as a boBom- 
friend. He asked permission to go huDling, 
whicli waa readily granted. " That 'a old Ryan," 
said the Captain, when he had gone ; " tiiere 'a 
not a better hunter in the camp ; he 's sure to 
bring in game," 

In a little while our pack-horses were unloaded 
aud turned loose to revel among tlie pea-vines. 
Our tent was pitched ; our fire made ; tlie half 
of a deer had been sent to ua from the Captain's 
lodge ; Beatte brought in a conple of wild tur- 
keys ; the spits were laden, and tlie camp-kettle 
crammed with meat ; and, to crown our luxuries, 
a basin filled with great flakes of delicious honey, 
the spoils of a plundered bee-tree, was given ua 
by one of the rangers. 

Our little Frenchman, Toniah, was in an 
ecstasy, and tucking up his sleeves to the elbows, 
set to work to make a display of his culinary 
skill, on which he prided himSielf almost as much 
aa upon his hunting, Ilia riding, and his warlike 
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UglSnilK bouiiliriil forest in which we went 
^wtnV I'lK-iimpoii ii1kiiiii(]b(1 in bee -trees ; thnt 
IHSfttl iH lo Hiiy, trees in Iho decnyed trnaks of 
wliicli wilrl lices hiiel GRl4ibl lulled their hives. It 
IN Rurprifliiig in whiit cniintle^is Bwnrms the bees 
havti »vereprefid llie Fttr West within bnt a 
mudurtito iiunilior of years. The Indians consider 
them tlie harbinger of the wliile mtiu, as the 
biiffiilo is of the red man ; and say that, in pro- 
portion OS the bee ndvancea, the Indinti and 
buffalit retire. Wo are always accnslomed to 
SHsociate ihe hum of tlie bee-hive with tlie fHitn- 
house and fiower-gnrdcii, and to consider those 
imluatrloiis little animals as connected with Ihe 
busy liatiiitfl of man, an<l I am told that the wild 
boo is Belduin lo bo met with at any Rrent dis- 
tance from iho frontier. They have been the 
heralds of civilisation, steadfastly preceding it 
as it advanced from the Atlantic borders, and 
some of the ancient settlers of tlie West pretend 
to give the very year when the honey-bee first 
crossed the Mississippi. The Indians wiili sur- 
prise found the mouldering trees of tlieir forests 
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suddenly teeming with ambrosia,! s wee Is, iml 
nothing, I am told, eati exceed the greeily relish 
with which ihey biuiquet for the first time upon 
this unboughl hixui'y of tliu uilJi^mcas. 

At present the honey-bee Bwnrnis in niyriada, 
in the noble groves and forests which ekirt and 
intersect the prairies, and extend along the allu- 
vial bottoms of the rivers. It seems to me as if 
these beautiful regions answer literally to the "* 
description of the land of promise, "aland flowing 
with milk and honey ; " for the rich pasturage of 
the prairies is calculated ta sustain Itcrds of cattle 
as countless as the sands upon the sea -shore, 
while the flowers with wiiich Ihey are euameUed 
render them a very paradise for the nectar-seek- 
ing bee. 

We had not been long in the camp when a 
party set out in quest of a bee-tree; and, being 
curious lo witness the sport, I gladly accepted an 
invitation to accompany them. The party was 
lieaded by a velerau bee-huuter, a (all lank fellow 
in homespun garb that bung loosely about his 
limbs, and a straw hat shaped not unlike a bee- 
hive ; a comrade, equally uncouth in garb, and 
without a hat, straddled along at Iiis heels, witli 
a long rifle on his shoulder. To these succecdctd 
hiiir a dozen others, some with axes und some 
with rifles, for no one sLi 
without his firearms, so as 
wild deer or wild Indian. 

Afier proceeding some distance, we came to an 
open glade on the skirts of the foresL llei'c our 
leader halted, and tlien advanced quietly lo a low 



I far from the camp 
) lie ready either for , 
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bosh, on the top of "which I perceived r piece of 
boney-coiiib. This I fouud was tbi! biiic or lure 
for the wild bees. Sevei'ul were bumming about 
it, and diving inlo its celia. When they had 
laden themselves with honey, they would rise into 
the air, and dart otT in a straight line, almost ivtth 
the velocity of a bullet, The bimters watched 
attentively the course they look, and then Bet off 
in the same direction, Hlunibling along over 
twisted roots and fallen trees, with their eyes 
turned up to the sky. lu this way they traced 
the honey-laden bees to their hive, in the hollow 
trunk of a blasted oak, where, after buzzing 
about for a moment, they entered a hole about 
sixty feel from the ground. 

Two of the bee-liuntera now plied their axea 
vigorously at the foot of the tree, to level it with. 
the ground. The cnere spectators and ainateure, 
in the meantime, drew off to a cautious distance, 
to he out of the way of the falling of the tree 
and the vengeauce of its inraatea. The jarring 
blows of the axe seemed to have no effect in 
alarming or disturbing- this most industrious com- 
munity. They continued to ply at their usual 
occupations, some arriving full freighted into port, 
others sallying forth on new expeditions, like bo 
many merchantmen in a money-making mctropolia, 
little auspicious of impending bankruptcy and 
downfall. Even a loud crack which announced 
the diarupture of the tnink, failed to divert their 
attention from the intense pursuit of gain ; at 
length down came the tree with a tremendoiia 
crash, bursting open from end to end, and display- 
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ing all the hoarded treasures of the i 
wealth. 

One of the hunters immediately ran up with 
a wisp of lighted hay as a defence agninst the 
beea. The hitter, however, made no attack and 
nought no revenge ; they seemed stupefied by the 
catastrophe and unsuspicious of its cause, and 
remained crawling aud buzzing about the ruins 
without offering us any moles ff^ti on. Every one 
of the party now fell to, with spoon and. hunting- 
knife, to scoop out the flakes of honey-comb with 
which the hollow tmnk was §tored. Some of 
them were of old dale aiid a deep brown color, 
others were beautifully white, and the honey in 
their cells was almost limpid. Such of the combs 
aa were entire were placed in camp-ketiiea to be 
conveyed to the encampment ; those which had 
been shivered in the fail were devoured upon the 
spot. Every atark bee-hunter was to be seen 
with a rich morsel in hb hand, dripping about 
his fingers, and disappearing aa rapidly as a cream 
tart belbro the holiday appetite of a schoolboy. 

Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that profited 
by the downfall of this industrious community : 
as if the bees would carry through the similitude 
of their habits with those of luborious and gainful 
man, I beheld numbers from rival hives, arriving 
on eager wing, to enricli themselves witli the ruins 
of their neighbors. These busied themselves as 
eagerly and clieerfuily as so many wrecliers on 
an Iniliaman tliat baa been driven on shore ; 
plunging into the cells of the broken honey-combs, 
banqueting greedily on the spoil, and then wing- 
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iiig their way full freighted to their lionies. As I 
to the poor proprietors of the mill, they seemed 
to have HO heiirt to do flnything, not even to taste 
the nectar that Hawed around them ; but crawled 
backwards and forwards, in vacant desolation, as 
I have seen a poor fellow with his hands in hia 
pockets, whistling vacantly and despondiiigly about 
'he ruins of his house that had been burnt. 

It is difficult to describe the bewilderment and 
confusion of the bees of t!ie bankrupt hive who 
had been absent at the time of the catastrophe, 
and who anived from time to time, with fall 
cargoes from abroad. At first they wheeled 
about in the air, iu the place where the fallen 
tree had once reared its head, astonished at find- j 
ing it all a vacuum. At length, as if compre- 
hending their disaster, they settled down in cIub- . 
tere on a dry branch of a neighboring tree, , 
whence they seemed to contemplate the prostrate 
, ruin, and to buzz forth doleful lameolatious over 
the downfall of their republic. It was a scene < 
on which Ihe " melancholy Jacques " might bave | 
moralized by the hour. 

"We now abandoned the place, leaving much i 
honey in the hollow ol' the tree. " It will all be 
cleared off by varmint," said one of the rangers. 
" What vei-min ? " asked I. " Oh, bears, and 
skunks, and racoons, and 'possums. The beajTS 
is the knowingest varmint for finding out a bee- 
tree in the world. They '11 gnaw for days to- 
gether at the trunk till they make a hole big 
enough to get in their paws, and then they '11 
haul out honey, bees and all." 
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ing to the oiitip, we found it a 
i of the greatest hilarity. Some 

I of the rangers were shooting at a mark, 

others were leapiug, wrestling, and playing at 
prison-bars. They were mostly yoimg men, on 
their first expedition, in high health and vigor, 
and buoyant with nitficipations ; Hnd I can con- 
ceive nothing more likely to set the youthful 
blood into a flow than a wild wood-life of the 
kind, and the range of a magnificent wilderness, 
abounding with game, and fruitful of adventure. 
We send our youth abroad to grow luxurious and 
effeminate in Europe ; it appears to me that n 
previous tour on tjie prairies would be more likely 
to produce that manliness, simplicity, and self- 
dependence most in unison with our political in- 
stitutions. 

While the young men were engaged in these 
boisterous amusemenEs, a grader set, composed 
of the Captain, the Doctor, and other sages and 
leaders of the camp, were seated or stretched out 
sn the grass, round a frontier map, holding a con- 
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sultation about our position, and the couras •wa 
were to pursue. 

Our piiin was to emss Ihe Arkaosas juat aboTO 
where the Red Fork falls into il, then to keep 
westerly, uotil we should piisa through a grand 
belt of open forest, called the Cross Timber, 
which nuiges nearly north and BOuUi fi-om tlie 
Arkiiiisaa to Red River ; after whieh we were 
to keep a southerly course towards the latter 

Our half-breed, Beatte, being an experienced 
Osage hunter, was -called into the cousultution. 
" Have you ever hunted in this directioa ? " said 
the Caplain, " Yea," was Ihe laconic reply. 

" Perhaps, then, you can tell u3 ia -which 
direction lies the Red Fork ? " 

" If you keep along yonder, by Ihe edge of the 
prairie, you will come to a bald hill, with a pile 
of atones upon it." 

" I have noticed that hill us I was hunting," 
said the Gap tain. 

" "Well ! those atones were set up by the 
Ost^es as a landmark : from that spot you may 
have a sight of the Red Fork." 

" In that case," cried the Captain, " we shall 



reach the Red Fork 
Arkansas above it, in I 
and then iu two days 

The idea of arriving i 






the Paw] 



the 



at the adventurous hunt- 
inf;-grounds of the Pawnees, and of coming upon 
the traces of the buffaloes, made every eye 
sparkle with animation. Our further conversa- 
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VBS interrupted by the sharp report of u 
rifle at no great distance from the camp. 

" Tliat 's old Kyan's rifle,"' exclaimed the Cap- 
tain ; " there 's a buck down, I II waiTant ! " nor 
TTos he mistaken ; for, before long, the veteran 
mtide his appearance, calling upon one of the 
^linger rangers to retDrn with him, and aid in 
tninging home the carcass. 

The surrounding country, in feci, abounded 
vith game, so that the camp >vaa overstocked 
with provisions, and, as no less tliau twenty bee- 
trees had been cut down in the vicinity, every 
one revelled in luxury. Wilh the wastefid prod- 
igality of hunters, there was a continual leaat~ v 
ing, and scarce any one put by provision for the 
morrow. The cooking was uoiiducted in hunters' 
style : the meat was stuck upon tapering spits of 
dogwood, which were thrust perpendicularly into 
the ground, so as to sustain the joint before the 
fire, where it was roasted or broiled with all its 
juices retained in it in a maimer that would have 
tickled the palate of the most experienced goor- 
maud. As much could not be said in favor of 
the bread. It was little more than a pasie made 
of flour and water, aud fried like fritters, in lord \ 
though some adopted a ruder style, twisting it 
round the ends of sticka, and thus roasting it 
before the fire. In either way, I have found it 
extremely palatable on the prairies. !No one 
knows the true relish of food until he has a 
buntcr's appetite. 

Before sunset, wo were summoned by little 
Tunish to a sumptuous repast. Blankets bod 
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been spread on the pround near to tht 
which we look our seats. A large dish, or bowl, 
made from the root of a maple-lree, and which 
we had purchased at t!ie Indian village, ' 
placed on ihe ground before na, and into it irere 
emptied the contents of one of the camp-kettles, 
consisting of a wild turkey iiasbed, together witli 
Klices uf bacon and lumps of dough. Beside it 
was placed another bowl of similar 
taining an ample supply of fritters. After we | 
had discu.^sed the liasli, two wooden Bpits, < 
which the ribs of a fat buck were broiling before 1 
the fire, were removed and planted in the ground I 
before ub, with a triumphant air, by Utile Toaiah. I 
Having DO dishes, we had to proceed lu hunters' 
Btyle, cutting off atripa and slices with our bunt- J 
iog-knivea, and dipping them in salt and pepper. I 
To do justice to Toniah's cookery, however, aud i 
to t!ie keen sauce of the prairies, never have 1 ] 
tasted venison bo delicious. With all this, otir I 
beverage was coffee, boiled in a camp-kettle, I 
sweetened with brown sugar, and drunk out of [ 
tin cups : and such was the style of our banquet- I 
ing throughout this expedition, whenever provi- I 
sions were plenty, and as long as flour and coffee ' 
and sugar held out. 

As the twilight thickened into night, the sen- 
tinels were marched forth to their stations around 
the camp : an indispensable precaution in a coun- 
try infested by Indians. The encampment now 
presented a picturesque appearance. Camp-firea 
were blazing and smouldering here aud there 
among the trees, with groups of rangers round 
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them ; some seated or lying on the gixiiind, ofhera 
Btanding in the niddy glare of the flames, or in 
shadowy relief. At some of the fires there was 
much hoisleroua mirth, where peala of liiughter 
were mingled with loud ribald jokea and un- 
couth exclamations ; fur the troop was evidently 
a raw, undisciplined band, levied among ilie wild 
yoiingslej-a of the frontier, who had enlisted, 
Bomo for the sake of roving adventure, and some 
for the purpose of getting a knowledge of the 
cntintry. Many of tliem were the neiglibora of 
their officers, and accustomed to regard them with 
the familiarity of equals and companions. None 
of them had any idea of the r-estraiot and deco- 
mm of a camp, or ambition to acquire a name 
for exactness in a profession in which they had 
no intention of continuing. 

While this boisterous merriment prevailed 
some of the fires, there suddenly rose a strain 
nasal melody from another, at which a choir 
" vocalists " were uniting their voices in a m 
lugubrious psalm-tune. This was led by one ol 
the lieutenants; a tali, spare man, who we were 
informed had officiated aa scliool master, singing- 
master, and occasionally as Methodist preacher, 
in one of the villages of the frontier. The chant 
rose solemnly and sadly in the night air, and re- 
minded me of the descriplion of similar canti- 
cles in the camps of the Covenanters ; and, in- 
deed, the strange medley of figures and faces and 
uncouth garba congregated together in onr troop 
would not have disgraced the banners of Praise- 
Goii liarebone. 
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In one of tlie intervals of this nasal psalm 
an amateur owl, as if in raiupeliiion, began his 
dreary htwting. Immediately tLere was a cry 
throughout the camp of " Charley's owl ! Char- 
ley's owl ! " It atems this "obscure bird " had 
visited the camp every niglit, and had been fired 
at by one of the aeutiniils, Ek Lalf-witted lad, 
named Charley; who, on being called up for 
firing when on duly, excused himself by aaying, 
that he understood that owb made uncommotily 
good soup. 

One of the young rangers mimicked the cry 
of this bird of wisilom, who, with a simplicity 
little conaonant with his character, came hovering 
within sight, and alighted on the naked branch 
of a tree lit up by the bitute of our fire. The 
young Count immediately seized his fowling- 
piece, took fatal aim, and in a twinkling the poor 
bird of ill omen came flutteriug to the ground. 
Charley was now called upon to make aud eat 
his dish of owl-soup, but declined, as he had not 
shot the bird. 

In the course of the evening I paid a visit 
to the Captain's fire. It was composed of huge 
trunks of trees, and of sufficient magnitude to 
roast a buffalo whole. Here were a number of 
the prime huaters and leaders of tlie camp, some 
sitting, some standing, and others lying on skins 
or blankets before the fire, telling old frontier 
stories about hnntiiig and Indian warfare. 

As the night advanced, we perceived above 
the trees, to the west, a ruddy glow flushing up 
the sky. 
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" That iniist be a prairie set on fire liy the 
Osage huntera," saiil the Captain. 

" It is at the Ked Fork," said Beatte, regard- 
ing the sky. " It seema but three milea distant, 
yet it perhaps ia twenty." 

About lialt'-past eight o'clocic, a beautiful pale 
light gradually sprang up in the eaat, a precursor 
of the rising moon. Drawing off from the Cap- 
tain's lodge, I now prepared for the night's re- 
ptse. I had determined to abandon the shelter 
of the tent, and henceforiii to biyouac like the 
rangers. A bear-skin spread at the foot of a tree 
was my bed, with a piwr of saddle-hags for a pil- 
low. Wrapping myself in blankets, I stretched 
myself on this hunter's coueh, and soon fell into a 
sound and sweet sleep, from which I did not awake 
until the bugle sounded at daybreak. 



CHAPTER XI. 



^^^^ October 14. 

ff^^lT llie signal-note of the bngle, the senti- 
^MCT iifl^ and patrols marched in from iheir 
KfiSsI ^liilions aroniid thtj camp and were dis- 
missed. The rangers were roused from their 
night's repose, and soon a bustling scene took 
place. While some cut wood, made fii-es, and 
prepared the morning's meal, olhera struck their ; 
foul-weather shelters of blankets, and mode eveiy 
prepnratioa for departure ; while others dashed 
about, through brush and brake, catching the 
horses and leading or driving them into camp. I 

During all this bustle the forest rang with | 
whoops, and shouta, and peala of laughter ; when 
all had breakfasted, packed up their effects and 
camp-equipage, and loaded the pack-horses, the 
bugle Bounded to saddle and mount. By eight 
o'clock the whole troop set off in a long straggling 
line, with whoop ftiid halloo, iutenningled with 
manj an oath at the loitering pack-horses, and ia 
a Utile while the forest, which for several days had ' 
been the scene of such unwonted bustle and v 
roar, relapsed into its primeval solitude and silence. 
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It was a bright sunnj morjiing, with a pure 
trausparent atmosphere that seemed to bathe the 
very heart with gladness. Our mariih continued 
parallel to the Arkaiisaa, through a ricii and varied 
country; — Boraetimea we had to break our way 
through alluvial bottoros matted with redundant 
vegetation, where the gigantic ti'eea were en- 
tangled with grape-vines, hanging like cordage 
from their brandies ; eomelimea we coasted along 
sliiggiah brooks, whose feebly trickling current 
just served to link together a succession of glaesy 
pools, inabedJed like mirrors in the quiet bosom 
of the forest, reflecting its autumnal foliage and 
palches of the clear blue sky. Sometimes we 
scrambled up hi-oken and rocky hills, &oin the 
summits of which we had wide views stretching 
on one side over distant prairies diversided by 
groves and forests, and on the other ranging 
along a line of blue and shadowy Lills beyond 
the waters of the Arkansas. 

The appearance of our troop was suited lo 
the comitry ; stretching along in a line of up- 
wards of half a mile in length, winding among 
brakes and bushes, and up and down tlie deliles 
of the hills, — the men in every kind of uncouth 
garb, with long rifles oa their shoulders, imd 
mounted on horses of every color. The pack- 
horses, too, would incessantly waijder from the 
line of march, to crop the surrounding herbage, 
and were banged and beaten back by Tonish and 
hb half-breed compeers, with voileys of mongrel 
oaths. Every now and then the potes of Uie bu- 
gle, from the head of the coLumu, would echo 
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through tlie woodlandB and along iho hoUow glens, 
summoning up Btragglera, and anuouacing the 
line of march. Tins whole scena reminded me 
of the description given of bands of bueconeers 
peiietniling the wilds of South America, on their I 
plundering expeditions against the Spaniah aettle- \ 

At one time we passed through a luxoiiant 
bottom of meadow bordered by ihickt'ta, where 
the tall grass was pressed down into numerous 
"deer-beds," where those animals hnd. couched 1 
the preceding night Some ook-treeit also bore I 
signs of having been clambered by bears, in quest I 
of acorns, the marks of their claws being visible I 
in the bark. 

As we opened a glade of this sheltered mead- 
ow, we beheld several deer bounding ii'way i 
wild flSright, until, hiiving gained some distance, \ 
they would stop aiid gaze back, with the curiosity ■ 
common to this animal, at the Btrauge intriidersa 
into their solitudes. There was iniinediately al 
sharp report of rifles in every directioUj from tbel 
young huntsmen of the troop, but they v 
eager to aim surely, and the deer, 
bounded away into the depths of the IbreaL. 

In the course of our mai-ch we struck the Ar*| 
kacsas, but found ourselves KliU below ihe BedJ 
Fork, and, as the river made deep bende 
left its banks and continued through the woodf 
until nearly eight o'clock, wiien we encamped. iiJ 
a beautiful basin bordered by a line stream, nndfl 
shaded by clumps of lofty oaks. 

The horsea were now hobbled, thut i 
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e fettered with cords or leathern 
ipede their moveinentB, and pre- 
vent their wandering from the camp. They were 
then turned loose to gnize. A number of ran- 
gers, pi-ime hunters, started off in different di- 
rections in search of game. There was no 
whooping nor laughing about the camp tiA in the 
morning ; all were either husj about the fires 
preparing the evening's repast, or reposing upon 
the grass. Shots were soon heard in various di- 
rections. After a time a huntsman rode into the 
camp, with the carcass of a fine buck hanging 
across his horse. Shortly afterwards came in a 
couple of stripling huntei'S on fool, one of whom 
bore on his shoulders the body of a doe. He 
was evidently proud of hia spoil, being probably 
one of Ilia first achievements, though he and his 
companion were much bantered "by their comrades, 
aa young beginners who hunted in partnerehip. 

Just as the night set in, there was a gi'eat 
shouting at one end of the camp, and immediately 
aflerwards a body of young i-aiigera came parad- 
ing round the various lires, benring one of their 
comrades in triumph on their shoulders. He had 
shot an elk for the first time in his life, and it was 
the first animnl of the kind that had been killed 
on this expedition. The young huntsman, whose 
name was M'Lellan, was the hero of the camp 
for the night, and was the " father of the feast " 
into the bai^ain ; for portions of his elk were 
seen roasting at every fire. 

The other hunters returned without success. 
The Captain had observed the tracks of a bufiiUo, 
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which miist have passed within a Tew Artys, and 
bad tracked a. hear for some distance imtQ the 
footprints bad disappeared. He had neen an elk 
loo, on the banks of the Arkanaae, which walked 
out on a sand-har of the river, but before he 
could steal round through the bushes to get a 
shot, it had reentered the woods. 

Our own hunter, Beatle, returned silent and I 
sulky, from an unsuccessful bunt. As jet he bad 
brought us in nothing, and we had depended for 
our supplies of venison upon the Captain's mesB. J 
Beatte was evidenlly mortified, for he looked I 
down with contempt upon the rangers, as i 
and inexperienced woodsmen, but little ekiUed 
in hunting ; — th«j, on the other hand, regarded | 
Beatte with no very complacent eye, as one of 
evil breed, and always spoke of him as " the In- ( 

Our litlle Frenchman Tonish, also, by hia in- 
cessant boasting and chattering, and gasconading, 
in hb balderdashcKl dialect, had drawn upon him- i 
self the ridicule of many of the wags of the J 
troop, who amused themselves at his expense in 1 
a kind of raillery by no means remarkable for its I 
delicacy ; but the little varlet was bo completely I 
fortified by vanity and self-conceit, that he i 
invulnerable to every joke. I must confess, how-l 
ever, that 1 felt a litlle mortified at the sorry fig- 1 
ure our retainers were making among these moss- I 
troopers of the frontier. Even our very equip- I 
ments came in for a share of unpopularity, and I I 
heard many sneers at the double-barrelled guns 1 
with which wo were provided against smaller | 
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game ; the lads of llie West holding " sliot-giins," 
as they cull them, in great contempt, thinking 
grouse, partridges, and even wild turkeys as be- 
neath their serioua attention, and the rifle the only 
firearm worthy of a hunter. 

I was awakened before daybreak the next 
morning by the mournful howling of a wolf, who 
was skulking abont the purlieus of the camp, at- 
tracted by the scent of venison. Scarcely had the 
first gray streak of dawn appeared, when a 
youngster at one of the distant lodges, shaking 
off his sleep, crowed in imitation of a cock, with 
a loud clear note and prolonged cadence, that 
would have done credit to the most veteran chan- 
ticleer. He was immediately answered from 
another quarter, as if from a rival rooster. The 
chant was echoed from lodge to lodge, and fol- 
lowed by the cackling of hens, quacking of ducks, 
gabbling of turkeys, and grunting of swine, until 
we seemed to have been transported inio the 
midat of a farm-yard, with all its inmates in full 
concert around us. 

Afier riding a short distance this morning, we 
came upon a well-worn Indian tniek, and follow- 
ing it, scrambled to the summit of a hill, whence 
we had a wide prospect over a country diversi- 
fied by rocky ridges and waving lines of upland, 
and enriched by groves and clumps of trees of va- 
ried tuf^ and foliage. At a distance to the west, 
to our great satisfaction, we betield the Red Fork 
rolling its ruddy current to the Arkansas, and 
found that we were above the point of junction. 
We now descended and pushed forward, with 
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much difficulty, through the rich alluviul bottom 
that boi-ders the ArkansHS. Hei-e the trees were 
interwoven whh grape-vinea, forming a kind of 
ooi-dnge, from trunk to trunk and limb to Umb ; 
there was a thiuk undergrowth, also, of, bush and 
bramble, and srich an abiimiunce of bops, fit for 
gathering, that it waa difficult for our iiorsea to 
tbrce their way through. 

The soil waa imprinted in many places with 
the tracka of deer, and the claws of bears were 
to be traced on various trees. Every one waa on 
the look-out in tiie hope of starling some game, 
when suddenly there was a bustle and a clamor in 
a distant part of the line. A hear ! a bear ! w»a 
the cry. We all pressed forward to be present ' 
at the sporti when to my infinite though whimsi- 
cal chagrin I found it to be oar two worthies, 
Beatle and Toniah, perpetrating a foul murder 
on a polecat, or skunk 1 The animal had en- 
sconced itself benenih the trunk of a fallen tree, 
whence it kept up a vigorous defence in its pecu' 
liar style, until the surronnding foi'est was in a 
high state of fragrance. 

Gibes and jokes now broke out on all sides at 
the expense of the Indian hunter, and he v^as I 
advised lo wear the scalp of the skunk as the J 
only trophy of his prowess. When they found, I 
however, that he and Tonish were absolutely 1 
bent upon bearing off the carcass as a peculiai 
dainty, there was a universal expression of dii^ I 
gust ; and they were regarded as little better tlian | 
eiinnibals. 

Mortified at this ignominious debut of our two 1 
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hunters, I insisted upon tbeir aLaiidotiiu^ their 
prize and resuming their march. Beatte com- 
plied wilh a dogged, diaeontented air, and lagged 
behind muttering to himself. Tonish, Iiowever, 
with his usual buoyancy, consoled himself by 
aciferous eulogies on the rietiness and delicacy 
of a roasted polecat, which he swore was consid- 
ered the daintiest of dishes by all experienced 
Indian gourmands. It was with difficulty I could 
silence his loquacity by repeated and peremptory 
eomraanda. A Frenchman's vivacity, however, 
ne way, will break out in another, 
and Tonish now eased off his spleen by bestowing 
volleys of oaths and dry blows on the pack- 
horses. I was likely to be no gainer in the end, 
by my opposition to the humors of these varlets, 
for ader a time Beatte, who had lagged behind, 
rode up to (he head of the line to resume his sta- 
tion as a guide, and X had the vexation ia see the 
s of his prize, stripped of its skin, and look- 
ing like a fat sucking-pig, dangling behind his 
saddle. I made a solemn vow, however, in secret, 
that our fire should not be disgraced by the cook- 
ing of that polecat. 
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KVVu quarter of a mile above the jiiuction <^ 
I^S^I liie R<;(1 Fork ; but tlie banks wi 
steep Hud crumbling, an<l the current whs deep 
and rapid. It was impossible, therefore, to cross 
at this place ; and we resumed our painful course 
through the forest, dispatching Bcatte ahead, in 
search of a fording place. We had proceeded 
about a mile further, when he rejoined us, bring- 
ing intelligence of a place hard by, where the 
river, for a great part of ils bi'eadlh, was rendered 
fordahle by sand-ltars, and the remainder might 
easily be swum by the horses. 

Here, then, we made a halt. Some of the 
rangers set to work vigorously with their axes, 
felling trees on the edge of the river, wherewith 
to form rails for tLe transportation of their bag- 
gage and camp equipage. Others patrolled the 
bajibs of the river farther up, in hopes of finding a 
betler fording place ; being unwilling to risk their 
horses in the deep channel. 

It was now that our worthies, Beatte and Ton- 
)sh, had an opportunity of displaying their Indian 
ndroilaess and resource. At the Osage village 
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which we had passed e. day or two before, tliey 
h^A procured a dry bufiFnlo akin. This was now 
produced ; cords were passed through a number 
of small eyelet-holes with which it was bordered, 
and it was drawn up, until it formed a kind of 
deep trough. Sticks were then placed athwart 
it on the inside, to keep it in shape ; our camp 
equipage and a part of our baggage were placed 
within, and the singular bark was carried down 
the bank and set afloat. A «ord was attached 
to the prow, which Beatle took between his teeth, 
and throwing himself into the water, went ahead, 
towing the bark after him ; wliile Tonish followed 
behind, to keep it steady and to propel it. Part 
of the way they had foothold, and were enabled 
to wade, but in (he main ciurent tliey were 
obliged to Bwim. The whole way, they whooped 
and yelled in the Indian style, until they lauded 
safely on the opposite shore. 

The Commissioner and myself were so well 
pleased with this Indian mode of ferriage, that 
we determined to trust ourselves in the buffalo 
hide. Our companions, the Count and Mr. L., 
had proceeded with the horsea, along the river- 
bank, in search of a ford which some of the rang- 
ers had discovered, about a mile and a half dls- 
tajit, Wliile we were waiting for the return of 
our ferryman, I happened lo cast my eyes upon e 
heap of luggage under a bush, and descried the 
sleek carcass of the polecat, enugly trussed up, 
•md ready for roasting before the evening fire, I 
could not resist the temptation to plump it into 
the river, when it sunk to the bottom hke a lump 
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')f lead ; and tlius our lodge wns relieved from 
tlio bad odor which lliia BaTory TJitnd had threat- 
Qtied to bring upon iL 

Our men having recroaaed wilh their cockle- 
shell biirk, it was dnwu on shore, half filled with 
aiddlos, suddlubags, and other luggage, amounting 
to H liinidred wui^^ht ; and being again placed in. 
the water, I was invited to take my seat. It ap- 
pearud lo me pretty much like the embarkation 
of the wise men of Gottiom, who went to sea in a 
bowl : 1 stepped in, however, witliout hesitation, 
though H3 cautiously as possible, and sat down on 
top of the luggage, the margin of the hide sink- 
ing to withiu a hand's breadth of the water's 
udge. Rifles, fowling-pieces, and other articles 
of siniilL hulk, were then handed in, until 1 pro- 
t«sted againsl ret-eiving any more freight. We 
then launched forth upon the stream, the baifc 
being towed as before. 

It was with a sensation lialf serious, half comics 
that 1 fouiul myself thus afloat, on the skin of a 
bufiiilo. in the midst of a wild river, snrronnded 
by wilderness, and towed along by a hnlf-savage, 
whuopiiig and yelling like n devil incarnate. 1\) 
please the vanity of little Tonish. I discharged dia 
doubltsbarrelled gun, to the right and left, when ' 
in the centre of the streaoi. The report echoed ' 
along the woody sliorea. and was answered liy 
shouts fitxa some of ibe rangera, to the graat ex- 
idtaliaa of the Utile Pmtdim«n, wbo took to hint- 
volf the whole ^aej of ihb Indian mode of nsv- 
igatioik 

t>»r TOvage was acvomplisbed happilr ; the \ 
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Commiasioner was ferried across with equal suc- 
cess, and all our effects were brought oFer in the 
same maunef. Nothing could equal the vainglo- 
rious vaporing of little Tonish, as he stnitled 
abont the shore, and exulted in his superior skill 
and knowledge, to the fimgers. Eeatte, however, 
kept his proud, flaturnine look, without a smile. 
He liitd a vast contempt for the ignoranee of the 
rangers, and felt tbitt he hod leen undervalued 
by lliem. His only observation was, "Dey now 
Bee de Indian good for Bometing, anyhow I " 

The broad, sandy aliore wliere we hail landed, 
■was intersected by innumerable tracks of elk, deer, 
bears, racoons, turkeys, and water -fowl. The 
river scenery ai this place was beautifully diver- 
siiied, presenting long, shining reaches, bordered 
by willows and cotton-wood trees ; rich bottoms, 
with lofty forests; among which towered enor- 
mous plane-trees, and the distant^e was closed in 
by high embowered promontories. The foliage 
iiad a yellow autumnal lint, which gave to the 
sunny landscape the golden tone of one of the 
landscapes of Claude Lorraine. There was ani- 
mation given to the scene by a raft of logs and 
branches, on which the Capta,tu and his prime 
companion, the Doctor, were ferrying their effects 
across the stream ; and by a long line of rangers 
on horsebacl;, fording tlio river obliquely, along 
)f sand-bars, about a n.iile and a half dis 
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WgnjjEING joined by the Captain and some 

|^iSI3 for abont half' a mile, and then entered & 
wild, rocky dell, bordered by two lofty ridgea of 
lime-atone, which narrowed aa we advanced, un- 
td they met and united ; making almost an angle. 
Here & fine spring of water rose among the rocks, 
and fed a silver rill that ran the whole length of 
the dell, freshening the grass with which it was 
carpeted. 

In this rocky nook we encamped, among tail 
trees. Tlie rangers gradually joined us, strag- 
gling through the forest singly or iu groups ; 
some on horseback, some on foot, driving their 
horses before them, heavily laden with baggage, 
Bome dripping wet, having fallen into the riverj 
for they had experienced much fatigue and 
trouble fivim the length of the ford and the depth, 
and rapidity of the stream. They looked not 
unlike banditti returning with their plunder ; und 
the wild dell was a retreat worthy to roceivo 
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them. The efftet was heiglitened after dark, 
wiieii the light of the fires was cast upon rugged- 
looking groups of meu and horses ; with baggage 
tumbled ia heaps, rifles piled against the trees, 
and saddles, bridles, and powiler-horns hanging 
about their trunks. 

At the encampment we were joined by the 
young Count and his corapauiou, and the young 
half-breed, Antoiue, who had all passed suceess- 
fully by the ford. To my annoyance, however, 
I discovered that both of my horses were missing. 
I had supposed tliem in the charge of Antoine : 
but he, with characteristic carelessness, had paid 
no heed to them, and they had probably wandered 
fiMm the line on the opposite side of the river. 
It was arranged that Beatte and Antoine should 
recroas the river at an early hour of the morning, 
in search of them. 

A fat buck and a number of wild turkeys be- 
ing brought into the camp, we managed, with the 
addition of a cup of coffee, to ninke a comforlable 
supper; after which I repaired to the Captain's 
lodge, which was a kind of council-fire and gos- 
siping-place for the veterans of the camp. 

As we were conversing together, we observed, 
as on former nights, a dusky, red glow in the 
west, nhove the summits of the surrounding cliffs. 
It was again attributed to Indian fires on the 
prairies ; and supposed to be od the western side 
of the Arkansas. If so, it was thought they 
must he made by some party of Pawnees, as the 
Osage hunters seldom ventured in that quarter. 
Our half-bi-eeds, however, pronounced them Osage 
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firus, and that they were oa the opposite ^dd'l 
of the Arkansas. 

The conversation now turDCd upon the Paw- 
nees, into whose hunting-grouiida we were aboat 
entering. There is always some wild untamed 
trihe of IiidiBtis, who form for a time tlie terror 
of a frontier, and about whom all kinds of fearfbl 
stoiies arc told. Such, at present, was tlie casa 
with the Pawneea, who rove the regions between 
the Arkansas and the Red River, and the prai- 
ries of Texas. They were represenled as admi- 
rable horsemen, ajid always on liorsebaek, — 
mounted on fleet and hardy steeds, the wild race 
of the prairies. With these they roam the great 
plains that extend about the Arkansas, the Red 
River, and through Texas, to the Rocky Mountains; 
sometimes engaged in hunting the deer aud buf- 
ialo, sometimes in warlike and predatory expedi- 
tions; for, like thtir counterparts, the sons of 
Ishmael, their hand is agaiiist every one, and 
every one's hand against thera. Some of them 
have no fixed habitation, but dwell in tents of 
skins, easily packed up and transported, so that 
they are here to-day, and away, uo one knowa 

One of the veteran himters gave several aneo- 
dolea of their mode of fighting. Luckless, accord- 
ing to his aceount, is the band of weary traders 
or hnnters descried hy them, in the midst of a 
prairie. Sometimes they will steal upon tliem 
by stratagem, hanging with one leg over the sad- 
dle, and their bodies concealed, — so that their 
troop at a distance has the appearance of a gang 
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fild Lorsea. When they liave thus gained 
sufficiently upon tlie enemy, they will suddenly 
raise themselves in their saddles, anil come like a 
nisliing hiast, all fluttering with feathers, shaking 
their manllea, brandishing tlieir weapona, and 
making liideous yells. In this way they seek to 
strike a panic into the horses, and put them to 
the acamper, when they will pm-sue and carry them 
off in triumph. 

The hest mode of defence, according to this 
I veteran woodsman, ia to get into tlie covert of 
wood, or thicket ; or, if there bo none at 
hand, to dismouut, tie the horses flrmlj head to 
head in a circle, so tliat they ciuinot break away 
and scatter, and reaort to the shelter of a ravine, 
or make a hollow in the sand, where they may be 
screened from the shafts of the Pawneea. The 
latter chiefly use the bow and arrow, and are dex- 
terous arehere, — circling round and round their 
enemy, and launcliing their arrows when at fiUl 
speed. They are chiefly formidable on the prai- 
ries, where they have free career for their horses, 
and no trees to turn aside their arrows. They 
will rarely follow a flying enemy into the forest. 

Several anecdotes, also, were given, of tlie 
secrecy and caution with which they will follow, 
and liang about the camp of an enemy, seeking a 
fiivorable moment for plunder or attack. 

" We must now begin to keep a sharp look- 
out," said the Captain. ''I must issue written 
orders, that no man ehall hunt without leave, or 
lire off a gun, on pain of riding a wooden horse 
with a sliarp back. I have a wild crew of yomjg 
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lect reading in some book that tlis Pawneee wor- | 
ship that star, and sacrifice tlieir prisotiera to it. 
So I should not feel the better for the sight of 
lihnt star in this part of the country." 

" Well," said th« sergeant, a thorougb-bred 
woodsnian, "star or no star, I have passed many 
a night alone in a wilder place than this, and slept 
sound too, I '11 warrunt you. Once, however, I 
had rather an uneasy time of it. I was belated 
in passing through a trnet of wood, near the Tom- 
bigbee River; so I struck a light, made a fire, 
and turned my horse loose, while 1 (ttretched my- 
self to sleep. By-and-by, I heard the wolves 
howl. My horse came crowding neaj" me for 
protection, for ha was terribly frighteoed. I 
drove him off, but he returned, and drew nearer 
and nearer, and stood looking at me and at the 
fire, and dozing, and nodding, and tottering on 
his fore-feet, for he woa powerfid tired. After a 
while, I heard a strange dismal cry. I thought 
at first it might be an owl. I heard it again, 
and then I knew it was not an owl, but must be 
a panther. I felt rather awkward, for I had no 
weapon but a double-bladed penknife. I how- 
ever prepared for defence in the beat way I could, 
and piled up small brands from the fire, to pep- 
per him with, should he come nigh. The com- 
pany of my horse now seemed a comfort to me ; 
the poor creature laid down beside me and soon 
fell asleep, being so tired. I kept watch, and nod- 
ded and dozed, and slatted awake, and looked 
round, expecting to see Ihe glaring eye3 of the 
panther dose upon me ; but, somehow or other. 
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fatigue got tbe better of me, imd I fell asleep out- 
right. In the inoniiiig I found the tracks of a 
panther within sixty paces. They were as iargfl 
oa my two fiats. lie had evidently been walk- 
ing backwards and forwards, trying to make up 
- his mind to attack mc ; but luckily, he had not 

Oct. 16. I awoke before daybreak. The 
moon was shining feebly down into the glen, from 
among light driftitig clouds ; the camp-firea were 
nearly btimt out, and the men lying about them, 
wrapped in blankets. With the iirst streak of 
day, our huntsman, Beatte, with Antoine, the 
young half-breed, set ofi" to recrosB the river, in 
search of the stray horses, in compuny witli sev- 
eral rangers who had left tlieir rWes on the op- 
posite shore. As tlie ford was deep, and they 
were obliged to cross in a diagonal line, against 
a rapid current, they had to be mounted on the 
tallest and strongest horses. 

By eight o'clock, Beatte returned. He had 
found the horses, but had lost Antoioe. The lat- 
ter, be said, was a. boy, a greenhorn, that knew 
nothing of the «'oods. lie had wandered out of 
Bight of him, and got lost. However, there were 
plenty more for him to fall in company with, aa 
Bouie of the rangers had gone aatray also, and old 
Ryan and his party had not returned. 

We waited until the morrting was somewhat 
advanced, in hopes of being rejoined by the strag- 
, but they did not make their appearance. 
The Captain observed, that the Indiana on the 
Opposite side of the river were all well disposed 
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himself before a pocket-miri'oi' stuck against the 
trunk of a. tree. 

The clamor of voices and the notes of the bu- 
gle at length died away, ajid the glen relapsed into 
quiet and silence, broken occasionally by the low 
marmuring toue of the giuup ikround the fire, or 
the pensive whistle of some higgard among the 
trees ; or the rustling of the yellow leaves, which 
the lightest breath of air bi-ought down in waver- 
ing showers, a sign of the departing glories of the 
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rifle { a fiue buck made n convulsive bound and 
11 to the earth ; his compatiions scampered off. 
Immediately our whole line of march was broken ; 
there was a hellei'-skeltcr gallsping of thu youiig- 
Biers of the ti-oop, eager to get a shot at the fu- 
' ' es ; and one of the most eanspicuous persou- 
in the chase was our little Frenchman 
Tunish on liis silver - gray, hiiving abandoned 
his pack-horses at the first sight of the deer. It 
Borne time before oiu" scattered forces could 
he recalled by the bugle, and our march resumed. 
Two or three times in the course of the day 
} were interrupted by hurry-scurry scenes of 
the kind. The young men of the troop were full 
of excitement on eutering an unexplored country 
ibounditig in game, aud they were too little ac- 
customed to discipline or restraint to be kept in 
order. No one, however, was more unmanage- 
able than Tonish. Having an intense coDcelt of 
ikill as a huuter, and au irrepressible passion 
for display, he was continually sallying forth, 
"' "e an ill-broken hound, whenever any game 
IS started, and had as often to be whipped back. 
At length bis curiosity got a aalutary check. 
A fat doe came bounding along in full view of 
le whole- line. Tonish dismounted, levelled hia 
iHe, and had a fair shot. The doe kept on. He 
Sprang upon his horse, stood up on the saddle 
like a posture- master, and continued gazing afYer 
the animal as if certain to see it fall. The doe, 
however, kept on its way rejoicing ; a laugl 
broke out along the line, the little Frenchman 
■lipped quietly into his saddle, began to bclaboi 
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find blttsplienie the wandering pa::k-horses, as if 
they liad been to blame, and for some time yra 
were relieved from liis v«iiHting and vaporing. 

In one place oK our marcli we came to ilie 
remnina of an old Indian encampment, on the 
baiika of a line stream, willi the mosa-grown 
skiilb of deer lying iere and thereabout it. As 
we were in the Pawnee country, it was supposed, 
of course, to have been a camp of those formidai- 
ble rovers ; the Doctor, however, after consider- 
ing the shape and disposition of the lodgea, pro- 
iiuaneed it the camp of some bold Delawares, 
who hiid ptx)babiy made a brief and do^hii^ 
excursion iulo t\ttse dangerous hunting-grounds. 

Having proceeded some distance t'urther, we i 
observed n couple of figures on ItM's^tack, slowlj 
moving parallel lo us along tlie edge of a naked 
hill about two mil«s diiitaot ; and upparendj 
reconnoitring us. There was a holt, and mndi. , 
gttsing Hud foojcctoring. Were lliey Iwlians? 
If ludiaiti, were they Pawnees ? There Ls somb- 
tbtng exntiog to the imaginatioa and ^urriiig lo 
the feeliugs, while tntrersii^ ibe»e hostile plains, 
in seeii^ a horseman prowlii^ *l*)*>g the borjzoa 
It a li^ desetying * sul at sea in time of war 
wlimi it nRT be either > privateer or «t pirale. 
" I set at r ~ 



■oatriag Am i«« horsenen thro*^ a tmtdl apf- 
glKH. -mhtik iher praved to be two of tike mm we 
hMlkft aiihetBMpwhohal vt a«t to re^Mn m, 
wmdhai M tmi ut A bw» the track. 

OwMteh tUi dey «>» aMiHli>e maA deiisfat- 
fid. We w«e la a regiiM of aJreMML ; 
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ing our way through a country hitherlo ujitrodden 
by white met), e\ceptiiig perchance by some soli- 
Uiry trapper. The weather wna in its perfection, 
teiiipertile, genial, and enJiveipDg ; a deep blue 
sky with a few light feathery clouds, an atmos- 
phere of pei-l'ect transpareucy, an air pure and 
bland, and a glorious country spreadini; out far 
and wide in the golden sunshine of on aulumnal 
day ; but all silent, lifeless, without a human 
habitation, and apparently without a hurnaii in- 
habitaut ! It was as if a ban hung over this 
fair but fated region. The very Indians dared 
not abide here, but made it a mere scene of per- 
ilous enterprise, to bunt for a few days, and then 

Alter a march of about filleen miles west we 
encamped in a beautiful peninsula, made by the 
windings and iloubliiigs of a deep, clear, and 
almost motionless brook, and covered by an open 
grove of lofty and magnificent trees. Several 
hunters immediately started forth in quest of 
game before the noise of the camp should frighten 
it from the vicinity. Our ntan, Beatte, also took 
his nfle and went forth alone, in a diffei'ent course 
from the rest. 

For my own part, I laid on the grass uader 
Ihe trees, and built custles in the clouds, and in- 
dulged in the very luxury of rural repose. In- 
deed I can scarcely conceive a kind of life more 
calculated to put both mind and body in a health- 
L moiiiing's ride of several hours 
ivui^iti;:d by hunting incidents ; au encampment 
11 the afternoon under some imble grove on the 
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iHiitkni of n BlreAin; on evenio;; hanqaet 
vt-'iiiiuMi, rn»h killed, roasted, or broiled on ihe 
uoulu ; turkciyH juttt from the thickeU, and wild 
honuy from tlio trees ; aud all relblied wJlli ao 
nppclito iiitknown to the gourtneta of the cities. 
And ikt night — aiich Hwcet Bleeping in the open 
uir, or wuking iknd guzitig at the raoon and Rtars, 
nliiniiig betwtiuii the treed ! 

On iho present occasion, however, we liad nol 
much niiuon to booat of our larder. But oni^ 
deer liiul heeii killed during the duy, itnd iiouu of 
tJiat iind reitelieil our lodge. We were fain, there^ 
foro, lo ilay our keen appetites by Bome scraps 
of turkey brought from the last enuimpmeot, 
eked nut with a slice or two of salt pork. This 
Buareily, tuiwuvor, did not coulinue long. Before 
(lurk, u young hunter returned well laden with 
apoil. lie liad Bliat a deer, cut it up in an nrtist- 
like styloi uiid, putting the ineut in a kind of sack 
niiule of the hiilu, had sliuis it aoi'oss his shoulder 
uud truilgtid with it to camp. 

Nut lull); after, Bealle made his appearance 
with a fut doe avnkss his lior$e. It was tlie fii-st 
liuino lie had brought iu, and 1 was glad to see 
him with a imphy iliat might eflace the memory 
ul' the pult-vuL Ht; laid ihe cnti;iLSS down by our 
Hro wll)u>ui snyiuj; a word, and then lumed lo 
uusiuldh) his Iwrso ; uor could any qnesiioos from 
IU ttbuut his hunting drnw trom hin> more than 
taeuiiitt TVplies. If B««lte, however, observed 
this ludMH lacitorniljr wbout what Le had uune. 
IVuii^h miulo up for it hv boasting ol' what to 
uwMnt to ilu. Nuw ibal wo men in a sootl huat- 
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ing couutry, he meruit to take the field, and, if 
we would take liis word for il, our lodge would 
henceforth be overwhelmed wil-h game. Luckily 
his talking did not prevent his working ; the doe 
was akilfiilly dissected, several fat ribs roasted 
before the lire, the coffee-kettle reolenished, and 
iu a little while we were ena-bled to indeinnify 
ourselves luxurioualy for our late meagre repast. 

Tiie Captain did not return until late, and he 
returned empty-handed, He had been in pursuit 
of liis usuul game, the deer, when he came upon 
the tracks of a gan^; of about sixty elk. Having 
never killed an animal of the kind, and the elk 
being at this moment an oUicct of ambition among 
all the veteran hunters of the camp, he abandotied 
his pursuit of the deer, and followed the newly 
discovered track. After some time ho came in 
sight of the elk, and had several fair chances of 
a shot, hut was anxious to bring down a large 
buck which kept in the advance. Finding at 
length there waa danger of the whole gang es- 
caping him, he fired at a doe. The shot took 
effect, but the aniraai had suiBcient strength to 
keep on for a time with its companions. From 
the (racks of blood he felt confident it was mor- 
tally wounded, but evening coming on, he could 
not keep the trail, and had to give up tbo search 
until mo ruing. 

Old Eyan and his little band had not yet re- 
joined us, neither had our young half-breed An- 
■oine made his appearance. It waa determined, 
therefore, to remain at our encampment for the 
following day, to give time for all stragglers to 
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The cODTeraation this evening, nniong &e iS^M 
hiintsmeD, turned upon llie Dulawni-e tribe, a 
of wliuse encampments wc had ptissed iu t 
course of the day ; and anecdotes were given of 
their prowess iti war and dexterity in huntii^. 
They used to be deadly foes of the Osages, wiio 1 
stood in great awe of their desperate Taiur, tlioagfa. 
they were apt to attribute it to a whimsical oai 
" Ixwk at the Deiawares," would ihey say, " dey 
got short leg — no cnn run — must stand and , 
fight a great heap." In fact, the Delawarea are 
rather short-legged, while the Osagea are remark- 
able for length of limb. 

The expeditions of the Delawares, whether (rf 
war or hunting, are wide and fearless ; a Bmall 
band of them will penetrate fiu- into these dan- 
gerous and hostile wilds, and will push tbeir en- 
campmenls even 1o the Hocky Mountaina. This 
daring temper may be in some measare ea- 
couraged by one of the superstitions of tlieir creed. 
They believe that a guardian spirit, in the fiirm 
of a great eagle, watcliea over them, hovering in 
the sky, far out of sight. Sometimes, when well 
pleased with them, he wheels down into the lower I 
regions, and may be seen circling with wide- 
spread wings against the white clouds ; at sucli 
times the seasons are propitious, the com grows I 
finely, and Ihey have great euccoss in hunting. 
Sometimes, however, he is angry, and then he 
vents his rage in the thunder, which is his Toice, I 
and the lightning, which is the flashing of his ^B, I 
and strikes dead the object of his displeasure. 

The Delawares make sacrifices to this spiri^ I 
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who occaaionally lets drop a feather from his wing 
in token of satisfaction. These featliera render 
the wearer invisible and invulnerahle. Indeed, 
the Indians generally consider the feathers of the 
eagle possessed of occult and sovereign virtues. 

At one time a party of the Delawares, in the 
rourse of a bold excm'sion into the Pawnee hunt- 
ing-grounds, were surrounded on one of the gi-eat 
plains, and nearly destroyed. The remnant took 
refuge on the summit of one of those isolated and 
conieal hills which rise almost like artificial mounds, 
from the midst of the prairies. Here the chief 
warrior, driven almost to despair, sacrificed his 
hoise to the tutelar spirit. Suddenly an enor- 
mous eagle, rushing down from the sky, bore off 
the victim in his talons, and mounting into the 
air, dropped a quill-feather from his wing. The 
chief cauglit it up with joy, bound it to his fore- 
head, and, leading Ins toUowers down the hill, cut 
his way through the enemy with great slaughter, 
and without any one of his party receiving a 
wound. 



CHAPTER XV. 



KwWn '^^ "'' '''^ camp were all on the alert, I 

up the country for game. The Cuptain'a brother, i 
Sergeant Bean, was among the first, and i-eturned | 
before breakfast with Buccess, having killed a tat \ 
doe almost within the purlieus of the ci\nip. 

When breakfast wms over, (he Captain mounted 1 
his horse, to go iu q^aest of the elk which he had 1 
wounded on the preceding evening ; nnd which, I 
he was persuftded, had received its dealh-wo 
I determined to join him in the seiireh, and we I 
accordingly sallied forth together, acconipanied I 
also by his brother, the sergeant, and a lieutenant. I 
Two rangers followed on foot, to bring home the I 
carcass of the doe which the sergeant had killed- f 
We hud not ridden far when we came to ■where I 
it lay, on the side of a hill, in the midst of i 
bfautifui woodland scene. The two ranoiars i 
mediately fell to work, with true hiintera' skill tol 
dismember it, and prepare it for trans portatioi 
the camp, while we continued on our course. ^ 
Wc passed along sloping hill-sides, aiuouT ; 
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of thicket and Bcnttered forest-trees, until vre cnme 
lo a place where the long herbage was pressed 
dowD with numerous elk-beds. Here the Captain 
had first roused the gaiig of elks ; and, after look- 
ing abont diligently for a little while, he pointed 
out their " trail," the footprints of whicli were aa 
Ittrge as those of homed cattle. He now put hini- 
Belf npon the track, and went quietly forward, 
the rest of lis following liim in Indian file. At 
length he halted at the place where the elk had 
been when shot at. Spots of blood on the sur- 
rounding herbage showed that the shot had been 
effective. The wounded animal had evidently 
kept for aoine distance with the rest of the herd, 
aa could be seen by sprinklings of blood, here and 
there, on the shrubs and weeds bordering the 
trail. These at length suddenly disappeared. 
" Somewhere hereabout," said the Captain, " the 
elk must have turned off from the gang. When- 
ever they feel themselves mortally wounded, they 
will turn aside aud seek some out-of-the-way 
place to die alone." 

There was something in thb picture of the last 
moments of a wounded deer to touch the sym- 
pathies of one not hardened to the gentle disports 
of the chase ; such sympathies, however, are but 
transient, Man is naturally an. animal of prey ; 
and, however changed by civilization, will readily 
relapse into his instinct for destruction. I found 
my ravenous and sanguinary propensilies daily 
growing stronger upon the prairies. 

After looking about for a little while, the Cap- 
tain succeeded in finding the separate trail of the 
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wounded elk, which turned off almost at 
angles from that of the lierd, and entered on open | 
forest of scatlered tree§. The traces of blood 
becnmo more faint and rare, and occurred at 
greater distances ; at length they ceased alto- ' 
gether, and the ground was bo hard, and the 
herbage so much parched and withered, that thb 
footprints of the animal could no longer be per- 
ceived. 

" The elk must lie somewhere in this neighbor- 
hood," said the Captain, " iis you may know by 
those turkey-buzzards wheeling about in the air ; 
for they always hover in that way above some 
I'areaSH. However, the dead elk cannot get 
away, so let us follow the trail of the living 
ones : they may have halted at no great disttiuce, 
and we may find them grazing, and get another 
crack at them." 

We accordingly returned, and resumed tbe 
trail of the elks, which led ub a Btra^Ung course 
over hill and dale, covered with scattered oaks. 
Every now and then we would catch a glimpse 
of a deer bounding away across some glade of 
the forest, but the Captain was not to be diverted 
from his elk-hunt by such mferior game, A 
large flock of wild turkeys, too, were i-oused by 
the trampling of our horses ; some scampered off 
as fast as their long tegs could carry tliena ; others 
fluttered up into the trees, wliere they remained 
with outstretched necks, gazing at us. The Cap- 
tain would not allow a rille to be discharged at 
them, lest it should alarm the elk, which he hoped 
to lirid in the vicinity. At length we caniu to 
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where the forest ended in a steep hank, and the 
Red Fork wound its way helow us, betH-een 
broad anndy ?hore.i. The trail descended the 
bank, and we could tmee il, with our eyes, ncross 
the lev-el stiiids, until it terminated in the river, 
which, it was evident, the gang had forded on the 
preceding evening. 

" Tt is needless to follow on any further," said 
the Captain. " The elk must have been much 
, frightened, and, after crossing the river, may have 
kept on for twenty miles without stopping." 

Our little party now divided, the lieutenant and 
sergeant making a circuit in quest of game, and 
the Captain and myself taking the direction of 
the camp. On our way, we came to a buffalo 
track more than a year old. Tt was not wider 
:lian an ordinary footpath, and vpom deep into 
tliesoil; for these animals follow each other in 
single file. Shortly afterwards, we met two 
rangers on foot, hunting. Tiicy had wounded an 
elk, but he had escaped; and in pursuing him, 
had found the one shot hy the Captain on the 
preceding evening. They turned back, and con- 
ducted us to it. It was a noble animal, as lai^ 
as a yearling heifer, and lay in an open part of 
the ferest, about a mile and a half distant from 
the place where it had been shot. The turkey- 
hnzzards which we had previously noticed were 
wheeling in the air above it. The observation 
af the Captain seemed verified. The poor an- 
imal, as life was ebbing away, had apparently 
abandoned its imhurt companions, and turned 
aiiide to die nloiie. 
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The Captain aitd the iwo rangers forlliwilii 
fell to work, with their huDtiiig-kuives, to flay 
and cut up the tarcass. It was already lainted 
on the iiiside, but ample collops were cut from 
the riba and haunches, and laid in a heap on the 
outstretched hide. Holes were then cut along 
the border of the hide, raw thongs were passed 
through them, and the whole drawn up like 
sack, which was swung behind the Captain 
Buddle. All this while the turkey-buzzards were i 
soaring overhead, waiting for our departure, to \ 
swoop down and banquet on the carcass. 

The wreck of the poor elk being thus i 
mantled, tlie Captain and myself mounted 
horses, and jogged back to the camp, while the I 
two rangers resumed their hunling. 

On reaching the ciirap, I foiiad there our young I 
half- breed, Antoine. After separating fixim j 
Beatte, in the search after the stray horses c 
the other side of the Arkansas, he had fallen I 
upon a wrong track, which he followed for J 
several miles, when he overtook old Ryan and J 
his party, and found he had been following their 4 

They all forded the Arkansas about eight miles 
abore our crossing-place, and fonnd their way to 
our late encampment in the glen, where the rear- 
guard we had left behind was waiting for them. 
Antoine, being well mounted, and somewhat im- 
patient to rejoin ns, had pushed on alone, follow 
ing our trail, to our present encampment, and 
bringing the carcass of a young bear which he 
had killed. 
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Our camp, during tie residue of the day, pre- 
sented a mingled picture of bustle and repose. 
Some of the men were buBy round the fires, jerk- 
ing and roHStiog venison and bear's meat, to be 
packed up as a future supply. 8ome were stretch- 
ing and dressing the skina of the animals they 
had killed ; othei's were washing their clothes in 
the brook, and hanging them ou the bushes to 
dry ; while many were lying on the grass, and 
lazily g<^3iping in the shade. Every now and 
then a hunter would return, on horseback or on 
foot, laden with game, or empty-handed. Those 
who brought home any spoil, deposited it at the 
Captain's fire, and then filed off to their respec- 
tive measea, to relate their day's exploits (o llieir 
companions. The game killed at this camp con- 
aisted of six deer, one elk, two bears, and six or 
eight turkeys. 

During the last two or three days, since their 
wild Indian achievement in navigating the river, 

r relaiiiers had risen in consequence among the 



rangers ; and ni 
a complete ora 
inexperienced i 
the wilderness, 
ing about hi 



y I found Toniah making hiinaelf 



S oi'l 






recruits, who had never been in 
He had continually a knot hang 
I, and listening to his extravagant 
tales about the Pawnees, with whom he pretended 
to have had fearful encounters. His representa- 
tions, in fact, were calculated to inspire his 
hearers with an awfiil idea of the foe into whose 
lands they were intruding. Accorduig to his ac- 
counts, the ride of the white man was no match 
for the bow and arrow of the Paivuee. When 
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: discharged, it took time tatA' 



Y TOuld keep ou launching hia shafts as fast 



(rouble to load it ngnin, and in the n 
t-neray c 



» he eould draw his bow. TIjbu the Pawnee, 
according to Touish, could shoot, wiili uuerring 
aim, tliree hundred yards, and send his arrow 
clean tlirough and ilirough a hiiffaJo ; nay. he had 
known a Pawnee Bhaft pass tiirough one buffalo 
and wound another. And theu the way the Paw- 
nees sheltered themselves from llie shots of their 
enemy : they would hang with one leg over the 
saddle, crouching their bodies along the opposite 
Bide of their horse, and would shoot their arrows 
from under his neck, while at iiill speed ! 

If Tonish was to be believed, there was peril 
at every step in these debatable grounds of the 
Indian tribes. Pawnees lurked unseen among 
the thickets and ravines. They hod iheir scouts 
and sentinels on the summit of the mounds which 
command a view over the prairies, where they 
lay crouched in the tall grass; only now and 
then raising their heads to watch the inoveineiits 
of any war or hunting party that might be pass- 
ing in lengthened hue below. At night, they 
would lurk round an encampment ; cra.wling 
through the grH-ss, and imitating the movements 
of a wolf, so as to deceive the sentinel on the 
outpost, until, having arrived sufficiently ueai', 
they would speed an arrow through his heart, 
and retreat undiacovei-ed. In telling his stories, 
Tonish would appeal from time to time to Beatte 
for the truth of what he said ; the only reply 
would be a nod, or shrug of the sliouldera ; the 
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latter being divided iu mind between a distaflti?-'_. 
for the gtisconading spirit of his comrade, and--' _- 
a sovereign contempt for the inexperience of 
the young ranges in all that he considered true 
knowledge. 





CHAPTER XVr. 



October 18. 

E prcpiired to mnrch at tlie usual liom: 
t worA was brought to the Captain 
At three of the raugem, who had been 
attacked with the measles, were unable to pro- 
ceed, and that another one was missing. The 
last was an old frontiers (nau, by the name of 
Sawyer, who had gained years without expe- 
rience ; and liaving sallied forth to hunt, on the 
preceding day, had probably lost hia way on the 
prairies. A guard of ten men was, therefore, 
left to take care of the sick, and wait for the 
straggler. If the former recovered sufficiently in 
the course of two or three days, they were to re- 
join the main body, otherwise to be escorted 
back to the garrison. 

Taking our leave of the sick-camp, we shaped 
our course westward, along the heads of snutll 
Btreama, all wandering, in deep i-avines, towards 
the Red Fork. The land was high and undnlat- 
ing, or " rolling," as it is termed in (he West ■ 
with a poor hungry soil mingled with the saad 
Btone, which is unusual in this part of the coun 
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try, and checkered with harsli forests of posUoak 
aud black-jack. 

In the course of the morning I received a 
leBson ou the importance of beiug chary of one's 
steed on the prairies. The one I rode surpassed 
in action most horses of the troop, aod was of 
great mettle and a generous spirit. In crossing 
the deep ravines, he would scramble up the steep 
banks Kke a cat, and was always for leaping the 
narrow runs of water. I was not aware of the 
imprudence of indulging him in such exertions, 
until, in leaping him attross a small brook, I felt 
him immediately falter beneath me. He limped 
forward a short distance, but soon fell stark lame, 
having sprained his shoulder. What wafl to be 
done ? He could not keep up with tlie troop, 
and was too valuable to be abandoned on the 
prairie. The only alternative was to seud him 
buck to join the invalids in the sick-camp, and to 
share their fortunes. Nobody, however, seemed 
disposed to lead him back, although I offered a 
libei-al reward. Either the stories of Tonish 
about the Pawnees bad spread an apprehension 
of lurking foes and imminent perils on the prai- 
ries, or there was a fear of missing the trail and 
getting lost. At length two young men stepped 
forward and agreed to go in company, so that, 
should they be benighted on the prairies, there 
might be one to watch while the other slept. 

The horse was accordingly consigned to their 
care, and I looked after him with a rueful eye, as 
he limped off, for it seemed tis if, with him, all 
Btreuiith and buoyancy hail Ocpartiid fmni me. 
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I looked ivund for a steed to supply bia pla 
Riid fixed my eyes upon tlie gallant gray wbicli 1 
hiid transferred at the Agency to Tonish. The 
moment, however, that I hinted about bis dift- 
tnonnting and taking up with tlie supemameraiy 
pony, the little varlet broke out into vociferoaB ' 
remonstrances and Inmeiittitious, gaapiog and al- 
most strangling, in his eagerness to give vent to 
them. I saw that to uuhorse him would be to 
proatml* hia spirit and cut his vanity to tbe 
quick. I had not the heart to Jnflii^t such a 
wound, or to bring down the poor devil from his 
transient vaingloiy ; so I left him in posseaaioo 
of hia gallant gi-ay, and contented myself with 
shifting my saddle to the jaded pony. 

I was now sensible of tiie complete reverse to | 
which a horseman is exposed on the prairies 
felt how completely the spirit of the rider depeitd- | 
ed upon his Bleed. I hud hitherto been able t 
make excursioua at will from the line, and to i 
gallop in pursuit of any object of i 
curiosity. I was now reduced to the tone of the 
jaded animal I bestrode, and doomed to plod oD 
patiently and slowly after my file-leader. Above 
alt, I was made conscious how unwis 
expeditions of the kind, whei'e a mau^s lite may | 
depend upon the strength and speed and firesl^ | 
uesB of his horse, to task the generous auimal by i 
any unnecessary exertion of his powers. 

I have observed that the wary and experienced I 
huntsman and traveller of the prairies is al^vayB 1 
sparing of hia horae, when on a journey ; never, 
Ljicept in emergency, putting him off of a walk. 
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rhe r^ular joumeyiugs of frontiersmen snd 
Indiana, wliea on &. long mnrcli, aeldom exceed 
above fifteen miles a day, and are generally about 
ten or twelve, and they never iudulge in capri- 
cious galloping. Msuiy of tliose, however, with 
whom I waa travelling were young and inexpe- 
rienced, and full of excite me lit "^it finding tiutu- 
selves in n, country abounding with game. It 
was impossible to retain them in the sobriety of 
a march, or to keep them to the line. As we 
broke our way through the coverts and ravines, 
and tlie deer started up and scampered off to tlie 
right and left, the rifle-balla would whiz after 
them, and our young hutitere dash off in pursuit. 
At one time they made a grand bui'st after what 
they supposed to he a gang of bears, but soon 
pulled up on discovering them to be black woivea, 
prowling in company. 

Ailer a march of about twelve miles we en- 
camped, a little after raid-day, on the bordera of 
a bi-ook which loitered through a deep ravine. 
In tlie course of the afternoon old Ryan, the 
Nestor of the cnmp, made his appearance, fol- 
lowed by his little band of stragglers. He was 
greeted with joyful acclamations, which showed 
the estimation in which he was held by his 
brother woodmen. The little band came laden 
with venison ; a fine haunch of which the vet- 
eran hunter laid, as a present, by the Captain's 
fire. 

Our men, Beatte and Toniah, both sallied forth, 
early in the afternoon, to hunt. Towards even- 
ing the former returned, with a fine butk iieross 
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bie horse. He laiil it down, as \Kma\, in silenes, 
nnd proweded to unanddle nnd turn his horse 
loose. Tonish came back wilhoDt any game, but 
with much more glory, — having laaile several 
capitnl shots, though unluckily the wounded deer 
had all escaped him. 

There was an abundant supply of meat io the 
camp ; for besides other game, three elk httd 
been killed. The wary and veteran woodmeu 
were ail busy jerking meat, against a time of 
scarcity ; the le-is experienced revelled in present 
abundance, leaving ihe morrow to provide for 
itself. 

On the following morning, (Oct. 19,) I suc- 
ceeded in changing ray pony and a reasonable 
sum of money for a strong and active horse. It 
was a great satisfaction to Und myself once more 
tolerably well mounted. I perceived, however, 
that there would he little difSculty in making a 
selection from among the troop, for the rangers 
had all that propensity for " swapping," or, as 
they l«rm it, " trading," which pervades the 
West. Ill the course of our expedition there 
was scarce a horse, rifle, powder-horn, or blanket, 
that did not change owners several times ; and 
one keen " trader " boasted of having by dint of 
frequent bargains changed a bad horse into a 
good one, and put a hundred dollars in his 
pocket. 

The morning was lowering and sultry, with 
low muttering of dbtant thunder. The change 
of weather had its effect upon the spirits of the 
troop. The camp whs unusually sober and quiet ; 
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tlmre waa none of the aceufttomed farm-yard 
melody of erowiiig and cackling Ht daybreak ; 
none of the biirsld of merrimeut, the loud jukee 
ftnd banterings, that had commonly prevailed 
durin" the bustle of equipmeni. Now and then 
might be heard a short strain of a song, a faint 
laugh, or a solitary whistle ; but, in general, 
every one went silently and doggedly about the 
duties of the camp, or the preparations for de- 
partnre. 

When the time arrived to saddle and mount, 
five horses were reported as missing ; although 
all the woods and thickets had been beaten up 
for some distance round tlie camp. Several 
rangers were dispatched to " skir " the country 
round in quest of them. In the mean time, the 
thunder continued to growl, and we had a pass- 
ing shower. The horses, like tlieir riders, were 
affected by the change of weather. They stood 
here and there about the camp, some saddled and 
bridled, others loose, but all spiritless and dozing, 
with stooping head, one hind leg partly drawn up 
BO as to rest on the point of the hoof, and the 
whole hide reeking with the rain, and sending up 
wreaths of vapor. The men, too, waited in list- 
less groups the return of their comrades who had 
gone in quest of the horsea ; now and then turn- 
ing up an anxious eye to the drifting clouds, 
which boded an approaching storm. Gloomy 
weather inspires gloomy thoughts. Some es- 
pi'cssed fears that we were dogged by some parly 
of Indians, who had stolen the horses in the 
night. The most prevalent apprehension, how- 
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over, wn«<, that they harl returned on their 
Ui our ht«<t encampment, or had started off on a 
dinnrt line for Fort Gibson. In this respect, the 
instinct of horses is said to resemble that of the 
pigeon. They will strike for home by a direct 
cH)iii*s(!, p[tssin*jf through tracts of wilderness which 
i\wy have never before traversed. 

After delaying until the morning was some- 
what mlvanced, a lieutenant with a guard was 
appointed to await the return of the rangers, and 
we s(^(. off on our day's journey, considerably re- 
(1u(mm1 ill tiuuiIkm-s ; much, as I thought, to the 
rlisconiposuH! oi' some of the troop, who inti- 
nmted that we nu'ght prove too weak-handed in 
cjase of an (.'ucounter with the Pawnees. 
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I march ibr e. part of the day lay a lit- 
i to the south of west, through strag- 
ing forests of the kind of low, Beruhbed 
trees already menlumed, called " poat-oaks," and 
" bltick-jacks." The soil of tlieae " oak barrens " 
is loose and unsound ; being little better at times 
tliHii a. mere quicksand, in which, in rmuy weather, 
the horse's hoof slips from side to side, and now 
and then sinks in a I'otten, spongy turf, to the fet- 
lock. Such was the ease at present in consequence 
of eiiccessive thunder-showers, through which we 
draggled along in dogged silence. Several deer 
were roused by our approadi, a-nd scudded across 
the forest-glades ; but no one, as formerly, broke 
the line of march to pursue them. At one time 
we passed the bones and horns of a buffalo, and 
at nnotlier time a bnfialo track not above three 
. days old. These signs of the vicinity of this 
grand game of the prairies had a reviving effect 
sn the spirits of our huntsmen ; hat it was of 
transient duration. 

In crossing a prairie of moderate extent, ren- 
dered little belter than a slippery bog by the re- 
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cent sliowera, we were overtaken by i 
thuuder-gust. Th« rain ctiuit; rallliug upon us iu 
torrents, aud spattered up like steam along the 
ground ; tlie whole ItuidscapB was suddenly 
wrapped in gloom llml gnve a vivid effect to the 
intense sheets of lightning, while llm thunder 
seemed to hurst over our very Leads, and was re- 
verberated by the groves and forests that check- 
ered and skirted the prairie. Man and beast 
were so pelted, drenched, and confounded, that 
the line was thrown iu complete confusion ; — 
some of the horses were so frightened as to be al- 
most uumanageahle, and our scattered cavalcade 
looked like a tempest-tossed fleet, driving liitlier 
and thither, at the mercy of wind aud wave. 

At length, at half past two o'clock, we ejime to 
a holt, and gatliering together our forces, eu- 
caniped in an open and lofty grove, with a prairie 
on one side and a stream on the other. The 
forest immediately rang with the sound of the axe 
aud the crash of fulling trees. Uiige Gres were 
soon blazing ; blankets were stretched before 
them, by way of tents ; booths were hastily 
reared of bark and skins { every fire had its group 
drawn close round it, drying and warming them- 
selves, or preparing a comibrting meuL Some 
of the rangers were discharging and cleaning 
their rifles, which had been exposed to the i-ain ; 
while the horses, relieved from tlieir saddles and 
burdens, rolled in tlie wet grass. 

The showers coiitiuued from time to tome, un- 
til late in the evening. Before dark, our horses 
were gathered in and tethered about the skirts 
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of the camp, within the outposts, through fear of 
Indian prowlers, who are apt to take advantage 
of storm; uighta for their depredatioDa iLod as- 
BBiilts. As the night thickened, the huge iires 
became more and more luminous % lighting up 
masses of the over-hanging foliage, and leaving 
other porta of the grove in deep gJoom. Every 
fire had its goblin group arouad it, while the 
tethered horses were dimly seen, like ppectres, 
among the thickets ; excepting that here and there 
a gray oue stood out in bright relict 

The grove, thus fitfully lighted up by the 
ruddy glare of the fires, resembled a vast leafy 
dome, walled in by opaque darkness ; hut every 
now and then two or three quivering flashes of 
lightning in quick sucMseaaion >vould suddenly 
reveal a vast champaign country, where fields 
and tbrests, and runuiug streams, would start, as 
it were, into existence for a few brief seconds, and, 
before the eye could ascertain them, vanish ^ain 

A thimder-storm on a prairie, as upon the 

ocean, derives grandeur and sublimity fi-om the 

wild and boundless waste over wliioh it niges and 

bellows. It is not surprising that these awful 

I phenomena of nature should be objects of super- 

L stitious reverence to the poor savages, and that 

I (hey should consider the thunder the angry voice 

I of the Great Spirit. As our hali-breeds sat gos- 

ng round tlie fire, I drew from them some of 

I the notions entertained on the subject by their 

\ Indian fi'iends. The latter declare that extiu- 

I guished thunderbolts are somellaies picked up by 
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buDl«rti oil the prairies, who use them for thel 
heads of arrows and luDces, and that aay warriorl 
thus armed is invincible. Should » tliunder' T 
storm oc^ur, however, during battle, he is liable I 
to be carried awaj by the thunder, and never I 
heard of more. 

A warrior of the Koiiza tribe, hunting < 
prairie, was overtaken hj a storm, and strui&l 
down senseless bj- the thunder. On recovering, be I 
beheld the thunderbolt lying on the ground, aud J 
a horse standing beside it. Snatching up the I 
bolt, he sprang upon the horse, but found, tooj 
late, that he was astride of the lightning. 
instant he was w^liisked away over prairies aodfl 
forests, and streams and deserts, until he wu I 
flung senseless at. the foot of ibe Rocky Mouo-I 
tains; whence, on recovering, it took him several'l 
months to return to his own people. 

This story reminded tne of an Indian trtiditioni 
related by a tra-veller, of the fate of a warrior^ 
who saw the thunder lying upon the ground, witlt'l 
a beautifully wrought moccason on each aide ( 
it. Tliinking he had found a prize, be put o 
raoccaaous ; but they bore him away to the 
of spirits, whence he never returned. 

Tliese are simple and artless tales, but tbevi 
had a wild and romantic interest heard from 1 
lips of half savage narrators, round a hunter's fire^l 
in a stormy night, with a forest on one tiide and 
a howling waste on the other ; and where, perad- 
venture, savage foes might be lurking in the outer 

Our conversation was inten-upted by a loud 
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clap of Ihuiicler, followed imraedinteljr by the 
sound of ti horae galloping oS* mudly into the 
waste. Every one listened in mute siluiice. The 
hoofe resounded Tigorously for a time, but grew 
&intei' hikI fainter, until they died away iu re- 
mote dietiuice. 

When the sound wtis no longer to be heard, 
the listeners turned to conjecture what could have 
caused this sudden scamper. Some thought the 
horse had been startled by the tliunder ; others, 
that some lurking Indian had galloped off with 
him. To this it was objected, that the usual 
mode with the Indians is to steal quietly upon 
the horse, lake off his fetters, mount him gently, 
and walk him off as silently as possible, leading 
off others, without any unusual stir or noise to 
disturb the camp. 

Oji the other linnd, it was stated as a common 

1 practice with tha Indians, to creep among a troop 
of horses when grazing at night, mount one 
quietly, and then start off suddenly at full speed. 
Kothiog is so contagious among horses as a 
panic ; one sudden break-away of this kind will 
Bometimes alarm the whole troop, and they will 
set off, heller-akelter, after the leader. 

Every one who had a horse grazing on the 
skirts of the camp was uneasy lest his should be 
the fugitive ; but it was impossible to ascertain 

I the fact until morning. Those who had tethered 
their horses felt more secure ; though horses thus 
tied up, and limited to a short range at r.ight, 
ore apt to fiill off in flesh aiid strenglli, during a 
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long iiiHrcli ; and many of tlie horses of U 
already gave signs of being wayworn 

Afi*r a gloomy aud unruly night, tlie luonung'] 
dawutd bright and clear, and a glorious si 
tnuisformed the 'whole lotiilscape, aa if by i 
The late dreary wildoruesa brightened into t 
open «iun[ry, with atately groves, iind clumps of I 
oaks of a gigantic size, some of wliich Blood i' 
gly, aa if planted for ornament and shade, ia 
inidst of rich meadows ; while our horses, Bcat-I 
terud about, aad grazing under them, gave to thS'l 
whole the air of a noble park. It was difficult taf 
reolixe tJie fact that we were so fur Id the wiUiJ 
buyuiid the ivsidence of man. Our eucampmen 
ahine hud n savage appeai'ance, with its : 
tents uf akiits and blankets, and its columns ( 
blue »nioke risjn» among the trees. 

The first cure in the morning was to look a 
our hiirses. Some uf them hud wandei'ed to a 
distatiue, but all were foi'tunntely found, — 
the one whose clattering honfs had caused sw 
unensinesa in the night. Ho had cc 
about a mile from the camp, and was fouud qulelU 
grazing near a brook. The htigle sounded fo| 
departure about half past eight. Aa we were il 
greater risk of Indian moleatatiou the farther ? 
advanctiH, our line was formed with more pr« 
sion than heretofore. Every one had his statiot 
assigned liim, and was forbidden to leave i 
pursuit of game without speciid permissioo. 
pack-horses were placed in the centre of the li 
and a strong guni'd in the rear. 
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nSHSlFTER a toilsome march of eome dis- 

lo^gM vines find brooks, and entangled hj 
thickets, we emerged upon a grand prairie. Here 
one of the characteristic scenes of the Fur West 
broke upon ua. Ao immense extent of gra§ay, 
undulating, or. as it is termed, rolling country, 
with here and there a dump of trees dimly seen 
in the distance like a ship at sea ; the landscape 
deriving sublimity from ila vastnesa and simplic- 
ity. To the southwest, on the summit of a liill, 
was a singular crest of broken rocks, resembling 
a ruined fortress. It reminded me of the ruin 
of some Moorish castle, crowning a height in the 
midst of B. lonely Spanish landscape. To this hill 
we gave the name of C'liffCastle. 

The prairies of these great hunting regions 
differed in the cluiracter of their vegetation from 
those through which I had hitherto passed. In- 
stead of a profusion of tall flowering plants and 
long flaunting grasses, they were covered with a 
shorter growth of herbage called builiilo-grass, 
Bomewliiit coarse, but, at the proper seasons, nf- 
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fording esceUent and abimdajit pastnrjige. 
preaent it was growing wiry, and in numy pla 
was too ranch parched for grazing. 

The weather was verging into that serene bu^B 
somewhat arid eeasoti called the Indian Sai 
There wiis a smoky haze in the atmosphere thai' I 
tempered the brightness of tbe sunsliiue i 
golden tint, softening the features of tbe land 1 
scape, and giving a vagueneaa to the outlines trf I 
distant objects. This baziness was daily increoB 1 
iiig, and was attributed to the burning of distanl 1 
prairies by the Indinn hunting parties. 

We had not gone iar upon tbe prairie before I 
we came to where deeply worn footpaths \ 
^een traversing tbe eonntry ; Bometimes two OT'I 
three would keep on parallel to each other, andil 
but a few paces apart. These were pronounce^'l 
to be traces of buflkloea, where large drovt 
had passed. There were tracks also of hors 
which were observed with some attention by oiu 
experienced hunters. They could not be 
tracks of wild horses, as there were no prints o 
the hoofe of colta ; all were fiill-grown. 
horses evidently were not shod, it was concluc 
they must beloug to some hunting parly of Paw-fl 
nees. In the course of tbe morning, the 1 
of a single horse, with shoes, were 
This might be the horse of a Cherokee hunter^a 
or perhaps a horse stolen from the whiles of J 
the frontier. Thus, in traversing these perilonafl 
wastes, every footprint and dint of hoof becomes 
matter of cautious inspection and shrewd snr-l 
mise ; and the question continually is, whether iti 
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be the trace of friend or foe, whether of recent 
or ancient date, and whether the heing that made 
it be out of reacii, or liable to be encoimlered. 

We were getting more and more inio the game 
country r as we proceeded, we repeatedly saw 
deer to the right and left, bounding off for the 
coverta ; but their appearance no longer excited 
the same eagerness to pursue. la passing along 
a slope of the prairie, between two rolling swells 
of laud, we came in eight of & genuine natural 
hunting match, A pack of seven black wolves 
and one white one were in full chase of a buck, 
which they had nearly tired down. They crossed 
the line of our march without apparently per- 
ceiving us; we saw them have a fair run of 
nearly a mile, gaining upon the buck until they 
were leaping upon his haunchea, when he plunged 
down a ravine. Some of our party galloped to 
B rising ground commanding a view of the ravine. 
The poor buck waa completely beset, some on his 
flanks, some at his throat : he made two or three 
straggles and desperate bounds, but was dragged 
down, overpowered, and torn to pieces. The 
black wolves, in their ravenous hunger and fury, 
took no notice of the distant group of horsemen; 
but the white wolf, apparently less game, aban- 
doned the prey, and scampered over hill and dale, 
rousing various deer that were crouched in the 
hoUoivH, and which bounded off likewise in differ- 
ent directions. It was allogeCher a wild scene, 
worthy of the " hunting grounds." 

We now came once more in sight of the Bed 
Fork, winding its turbid course between well- 
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vroodei bills, nud lh.i'oiif;b u vast and mngnificent 
landacape. The jirairies bordering on the rivers 
fire always varied in this way with woodlaud, so 
beautifully interspersed fia to appear to have been 
laid out by the liand of taste; and ihey only- 
want here and there a village spire, the baltlc- 
tnents of a caatle, or the turrets of an old. family 
mansion rising' froni among tlie trees, to rival the 
most ornamented scenery of Europe, 

About mid-day we reached the edge of lliut 
scattered belt of forest land, about forty miles in 
width, which stretches across the country from 
north to south, from the Arkansas to the Red 
River, aeparutiug the upper from the lower pmi- 
rieB, aiid comraoidy called the " Cross Timber," 
On the skirts of this forest land, just rin the edge 
of a prairie, we found traces of a Pawnee en- 
campment of between one and two hundred 
lodges, showing that the party must have been 
numerous. The ekull of a buffalo lay near the 
camp, itnd the moss which had gathei'ed ou it 
proved that the encampment was at least a year 
old. About half a mile off we encamped in tv 
beautiful grove, watered by a fine spring and 
rivulet. Our day's journey had been about four- 
teen miles. 

In the course of the afternoon we were re- 
joined by two of Lieutenant King's party, which 
we had left behind a few days before, to look 
after stray horses. All the horses had been 
found, though some had wandered to the distance 
of aevei-al miles. The lieutenant, with seven- 
teen of his companions, had remained at our last 
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night's encampment to hunt, having come upoo 
receut tracea of buflalo. They had also seen a 
fine wild horse, which, however, had galloped off 
■with a speed that defied pureiiit, 

Contitleiit anticipations were now indulged 
that on the following day we should meet with 
buffalo, and perhaps with wild boi^e.-*, and every 
one was in spirits. We needed some ext-itement 
of the kii)d, for our young men were growing 
weary of marching and encampittg under restraint, 
and provisions this day were scanty. The Cap- 
tain and several of the rangers went out hunt- 
ing, hnt brought home nothing lint a small deer 
and a few turkeys. Our two men, Bentte and 
Tonish, likewise went out The former returned 
with a deer athwart his horse, whlcli, as usual, 
he laid down by our Io<lge, and said nothing. 
Tonish returned with no game, but with his cus- 
tomary budget of wonderful tales. Both he and 
the deer had done marvels. Not one had come 
within the lure of his lifie without being hit in a 
mortal pait, yet, strange to Bay, every one had 
kept on his way without flinching. We all 
determined tl)at, from the aecuracy of bis aim, 
Tonish must have shot with charmed balls, but 
that every deer had a charmed life. The most 
important intelligence brought by him, however, 
was, that ho had seen the fresh tracks of several 

IwUd horses. He now considered himself upon 
the eve of great exploits, for tliere was nothing 
upon which he glorihed himself more than bia 
skill in horee -catching. 
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All this Tonisii promised lo esemplify lo our 
fiili satisfaction ; we bad not much conhJenco in 
his success, and feared he might knock up a good 
horse in a. headlong gallop ai^r a bad one ; for, 
like nil the French Creoles, he was a merciless 
hard rider. It was determined, therefore, to keep 
a sharp eye upon him, and to clieck his sallying 
propeoaiiies. 

We had not proceeded far on our morning's 
march, when we were checked by a deep streani. 
mnning along the bottom of a thickly wooded ra- 
vine. Atler coasting it for a couple of miles, we 
came to a fording-place ; but to get down to it 
was the difficulty, for the banks were sleep and 
crumbling, and ovei^rown with forest-trees, min- 
gled with thickets, brambles, and grape-vines. At 
leugth the leading horseman broke his way through 
the thicket, and his horse, putting his feet together, 
slid down the black crumbling bank, to the narrow 
margin of the stream ; then floundering across, 
with mud and water up to the saddle-girlhs, he 
Bcrambled up the opposite bank, and arrived 
safe on. level ground. Tlie whole line followed 
pell-mell after the leader, and pushing forward in 
close order, Indian file, they crowded each other 
clown the bank and into the stream. Some of 
the horsemen missed the ford, and were soused 
over head and ears ; one was unhorsed, and 
plumped head foremost into the middle of the 
stream : for my own part, while pressed forward, 
and hurried over the bank by those behind me, I 
inlerrapted by a grapo'vine, as thick as a 
cable, which hung in a festoon us low as the sad- 
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dle-bow, and, dragging me from the eiid<tle, direw I 
me Hmoug ihe feel of the tnimpliiig liorjiea. For^ j 
reg^ited my 
ler Uifficalty, 
in ibe taerriim^nt occn- 



tunalely, I escaped wilboul injury, 
steed, crcesed Ihe i4i«»n 
and mis enabled to ftl 



sioued bv the ludicrous dLiuistereof tlu: fonliii^ 

It is at pnsses like this that occur the most dan- 
gerous Ambuscndes suil eanguinnry surpnaes cf 
Indian waHkre. A party of savages, well placed 
among the thicketit. mighl have made sad liavoc 
among oair men, while eniAngled in tlie raviii& 

We uoir came -ont npoo a va^t and glorious 
prairie^ sprcsding out bencAlh (be goUleti beams 
of an nutiuttnal sun. The deep and livquent 
tmcea of bo&Io sboired it to be one of ibeir 
bvorile grazing groands ; ret nuoe were to be 
seen. In the couree of the momii^ we were 
oveitaken br the lienienant and «eTent«eti men, 
who had remained behind, ami who oune Inden 
with (he £f<uila of boflatoes; faayt^ killed three 
on ihe {jrewding day. One of the lai^eis, bow- 
ever, h.id little luck to boast ot, hb boise haT^ 
ii^ lakni fi^i al sight of the bu&loes, thrown 
his rider, ami eso^ied into the woods. 

The excitement of our hunters, both Toang aod 
old, now rose ahuuet to trer-beigfat. scarce any 
of them huTing evisr enrouuteivd any of this &r- 
Ismed ^me of ibe piairtef^ Acconlii^j. when 
m the inane of the day the cry of buflklo! 
hnAib! iwe fron one pan of ibe lin*. iLe whrfe 
Hwjp wwe tfcrowB in aptatig^ We we« just 
ibea pKsu^ ll««^ a beunifid pan of ibe pr»- 
ne, indy dimsified by Ulb ^^ dbpesi, and 
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[ woody dells, and high, slalely groves. Those who 
had given the alarm pointed oat a large black- 
looking animal, slowlj' moving along the side of 
a rising ground, about two miles off. The ever- 
ready Totish jumped up, and stood with hia feet 
on the saddle, oud hJa forked sticks in Lis hand?, 
like a posture-master or scaramouch at a drcus, 
juBt ready for a feoit of horsemanship. After 
gazing at the animal for a moment, wliich ho 
could have seen full as well without rising from 
his stirrups, he pronounced it a wild horse ; and 
dropping again into his saddle, yiaa about to dash 
off full tilt iu pursuit, when, to his inexpressible 
chagrin, ho was called back, aad ordered to keep 
to hia post, in rear of the baggage horses. 

The Captain and tvro of his olAcers now set 
o£F to reconnoitre the game. It was the intention 
of the Captain, who was an admirable marksman, 
to endeavor to crease the horse, that is to say, 
to hit him with a rifle-ball in the ridge of the 
neck. A wound of this kind paiulyzes a horse 
for a moment ; he falls to the ground, and may 
be secured before he recovers. It is a cmel ex- 
pedient, however, for an ill-directed shot may 
kill or maim the uohle animal. 

As the Oiptaiu aud his compnnions moved off 
latei-ally and slowly in the direction of the horse, 
we continued our course forward ; watching in- 
tently, however, the movements of the game 
The horse moved quietly over the profile of tlie 
rising grouud, aud disappeared heUnd it. The 
Captain aud his party were likewise aoou hidden 

Uby an intervening hill. 
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Ader a time, the horse sadilenlj made 



appeai^nce t 



ight, just ahead of the Iine^ 



eraergiiig out of ii ftinall valley, on a brisk trot ; 
having evidently tnken the alarm. At sight of 
us, he stopped short, gnzed at U3 for an ioatant 
with surprise, thou tossing up his head, trotted 
off in fine style, glaocing at us first over one 
shoulder, then over the otiier, his ample mane and 
tail streaming in the wind. Having dashed 
through a skirt of thicket, that looked like a 
hedge-row, ho paused in the open field beyond, 
glanced back at us again, with a beautiful bend 
of the neck, snuffed the air, and tlien tossing his 
head again, broke into a gallop, and took refuge 
in a wood. 

It was the first time I had ever seen a horse 
scouring his iiative wilderness in all the pride and 
freedom of his nature. How different fi-om the 
poor, mutilated, harnessed, checked, reined-up 
victim of luxury, caprice, and avarice, in our 
cities 1 

After travelling about fif^en miles, we en- 
camped about one o'clock, that our hunters might 
have time to procure a supply of provisions. Our 
eneampment was in a spacious grove of lofty 
oaks and walnuts, free from underwood, on the 
border of a brook. Wliile uidoading the pack- 
horses, our little Frenchman was loud in his com- 
plaints at having been prevented from pursuing 
the wild horse, which lie would certainly have 
taken. In the mean time, I saw our half-breed. 
Eeatte, quietly saddle his best horse, a powerful 
steed of a half-savage race, hang a lariat at the 
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saddle-bow, take a rifle and forked stick iu hand, 
ant], mounting, depart from the camp without 
saying a word. It was evident he waa going off 
in quest of the wild horse, but was disposed to 
hunt alone. 




CHAPTER XS. 

CAHF OF THE WILD HOUSE. 



3E lull! etiL'amped in a good iieigltbarhoud I 
I for gnnie. ns the reports of rifles i 

ious directiuuB speedily gtive notice. I 
One of our hiiiiiers soon returned with the meftt | 
of a doe, tied up in the skin, and slung acn 
his shoulders. Another brougiit a fat buck acn 
his horse. Two other deer were brought in, a. 

mber of turkeys. All the game was thromi'l 
down ill front of the Captain's fire, to be portioned I 
mg the various messes. The spits and-] 
camp - kettles were soon in full employ, and I 
throughout the evening there was a scene of 5 
himters' feasting and profusion. 

We had been disappointed this day i 
hopes of meeting with bu&hlo, but the sight cf I 
the wild horse liad been a great novelty, 
gave a turn to the conversation of the camp fori 
Tliere were sevei-al aneedotes told.l 
of a famous gray horse, which has ranged thai 
prairies of this neighborliood for six or sevea'd 
years, setting at naught every attempt of the] 
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Imnters to capture him. They aay he can pace 
and rack (or amble) faster than the fleetest horses 
cnn run. Equally raarvelloua aecouiita were 
giveu of a black horse on the Braasos, who grazed 
the prairies on that river's banks in the Texas. 
For years he outstripped all pursuit. Hia fiirae 
spread far and wide ; offers were made for him 
to the amount of a thousand dollars ; the boldest 
and most hard-riding hunters tried incessantly lo 
make prize of him, but in vain. At length he 
fell a victim to hb gallantry, being decoyed un- 
def a tree by a tame mare, and a noose dropped 
over his head by a boy peruhed among the 
branches. 

The capture of the wild horse is one of the 
most favorite achievements of the prairie tribes ; 
and, indeed, it is from this source that the In- 
dian hunters chiefly supply themselves. The 
wild horses which range those vast grassy plains, 
extending from the Arkansas to the Spanish set- 
tlements, ore of various forms and colors, betray- 
ing their various descents. Some resemble the 
coramoa English stock, and are probably descended 
from horses which have escaped from our border 
settlements. Others are of a low but strong 
make, and are supposed to be of the Andalusion 
breed, brought out by the Spanish discoverers. 

Some fanciful specuiatista have seen in them 
descendants of the Arab stock, brought into Spain 
from Africa, and thence transferred to this coun- 
try ; and have pleased themselves with the idea 
that their sires may have been of the pure 
CDuraera of the desert, that once bore Mahomet 
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Rod his wnrlike (disciples across the sandy pla 
of Arabia. 

The hahits of the Arah Beem to have com 
with the steed. The introduction of tlie horse o 
the boundless prairies of the Far West changed 
the whole mode of liviug of their iuliabJtauts. It 
giive them that facility of rapid motion, and of 
sudden and distant change of place, so dear to 
the roving propensities of naan. Instead, of lurk- 
ing in the depths of gloomy forests, and patieutly 
threading t!ie mazes of a tangled wilderness on 
foot, like his brethren of the north, the Indian of 
the West is a rover of the plain ; he leads » 
brighter and more sunshiny lile ; almost olivay 
on horsebauk, on vast flowery prairies and uiidei 
cloudless skies. 

I WHS lying by the Captain's fire, late in the 
evening, listening to stories about those coui-sers 
of the prairies, aud weaving speeujations of my 
own, when there was a clamor of voices and a 
loud cheering at tte other end of the camp ; aud 
word was passed that Beatte, the half-breed, had 
brought iu a wild horse. 

In an instant every fire was deserted ; the 
whole camp crowded to see the Indian and his 
prize. It was a colt about two years old, well 
grown, finely limbed, with bright prominent eye*, 
and a spirited yet gentle demeanor. He gazed 
about him with an air of mingled Stupefaction 
and suiprise, at the nieii, the horses, and the 
camp-fires ; while the Indian stood before him 
with folded arms, having hold of the other end 
of the cord which noosfd his laiptive, and gazing 
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on h'Ti with a most tmperturbnble aspect. Beatte, 
as 1 have before observed, has a gi'eeniah olive 
compiexion, with a strongly marked eonntenance, 
not unlike the bronze cnsis of Napoleon ; and oa 
lie stood before hia captive horse, with folded 
arms and fixed aspect, he looked more like a 
elatue than a man. 

If the horse, however, manifested the least 
restivenesB, Bealte would iminediately worry 
him with the lariat, jerking tiim first on one side, 
then on the other, so aa almost to throw liim on 
the ground ; when he had thus rendered him 
passive, he would resume his atatue-like attitude, 
and gaze at him in silence. 

The whole scene waa singularly wild ; the tall 
grove, partially illumined by the flashing fires of 
the camp, the horses tethered here and there 
among the trees, the carcasses of deer hangmg 
around, and, in the midst of all, the wild hunts- 
man and his wild horse, with an admiring throng 
of rangers almost aa wild. 

In the eagerness of their excitement, several 
of the young rangers sought to get the horse by 
purchase or barter, and even offered extravagant 
terms ; hut Beatte declined all their oficrs. 
" You give great price now," said he ; " lo-mor- 
row yon he sorry, and take back, and say d — d 
Indian ! " 

The young men importuned him with questions 
about the mode in which he leok the horse, but 
■e dry and laconic ; he evidently 
ique at having been undervalued 
and sneered at by them ; and at the same time 
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looked down upon them with contempt as green- 
horna little versed in the noble sdence of wood- 
craft. 

Afterwards, however, when he was seated by 
our Are, I readily drew from him an account of 
his exploit ; for, though taciturn among strangers, , 
and little prone to boast of liis actions, yet his 
taciturnity, like that of ail Indians, had its times , 
of relaxation. 

He informed m.e, that on leaving the camp he 
had returned to th.e place where we had lost eight 
of the wild horae. Soon getting upon its track, 
he followed it to the banks of the river. Here, 
the prints being more distinct in the sand, he 
perceived that one of the boo& was broken, and 
defective, bo he gave up the pursuit. i 

As Le was returning to the camp, he came 
upon a gang of eix horses, which immediately 
made for the river. He pursued them across tb^ 
stream, left his rifle on the river-bank, and pul> 
ting his horae to full speed, soon came up with 
the fugitives. He attempted to nooae one 
them, but the lariat hitched on one of his ears, I 
and he shook it off. The horses dashed up a hill, | 
he followed hard at their heols, when, of a suddeO) I 
he saw their tails whisking in the air, and they 1 
plunging down a precipice. It was too late to I 
atop. He shut his eyes, held in his breath, and J 
■went over with them — neck or nothing. The 1 
descent was between twenty and thirty feet, bat I 
they all came down safe upon a aandy bottom. 

He now succeeded in throwing hia noose round J 
a fine young horse. As he galloped alongude aC J 
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him, the two horsea passed each side of a sapling, 
and the end of the lariat was jerked out of his 
haiid. He regaiued it, but ati iulfirveniiig tree 
obliged him again to let it go. Having once 
more caught it, and coming to e, more open coun- 
try, he was enabled to play the young horse with 
the hne until he gradually cliecked and subdued 
him, BO SB to lead him to the place where he had 
left his rifle. 

He had another formidable difficulty in getting 
him across the river, where both horses stuck for 
a time in the mire, and Beatte was nearly un- 
BCated from his saddle by the force of the current 
and the struggles of hia captive. After much 
toil and troable, however, he got across the stream, 
and brought his prize safe into camp. 

For the remaindei' of the evening the camp 
remained in a high state of excitement ; nothing 
was talked of but the capture of wild horses ; 
every youngster of the troop was (or this harum- 
scarum kind of chase ; every cine promised him- 
self to return from the campaign in triumph, be- 
striding one of these wild coursers of the prairicB. 
Beatte had suddenly risen to great imporcance ; 
he was the prime hunter, the hero of the day. 
Offers were made him by the beat-mounted ran- 
gers, to let him ride their horses in the chase, pro- 
vided he would give them a share of the spoil. 
Beatte bore his honors in silence, and closed with 
none of the offers. Our atammering, chattering, 
gasconading little Frenchman, however, made up 
for hia taciturnity by vaunting as much upon the 
subject as if it were he that had caught the 
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horee. Inileed he held forth so learueilly in the 
matter, and boBsted bo much of the many horses 
he had taken, that he began to be considered an 
oracle ; and some of the youngsiers were in- 
dined to douljt whether he were not superior even 
to the taciturn Beatle. 

The excitement kept the camp awake latet 
than usual. The hum of voices, interrupted by 
occasional peala of laughter, was huard firom 
the groups around the various Ijrea, and the 
night was considerably advauced before ell had 
Bunk to sleep. 

With the morning dawa the excitement re- 
vived, and Beatte nnd his wild hoi'se were again 
the gaze and talk of the camp. Tim captive had 
been tied all night to a tree among the other 
horses. He waa again led forth by Beatte, by 
a long halter or lariat, and, on his manifesting the 
least restiyenesB, was, aa before, jerked and wor- 
ried into passive submission. He appeared to be 
gentle and docile by nature, and had a beautifully 
mild expresBion of the eye. In his stmnge and 
forlorn situation, the poor animal seemed to aeek 
protection and compiuiionship in the very horse 
which had aided to capture him. 

Seeinghimthusgentleand tractable, Beatte, just 
as we were about to march, strapped a liglit pack 
upon his back, by way of giving him the first lesson 
in servitude. The native pride and independence 
of the animal took fire at this indignity. He 
reared, and plunged, and kicked, and tried in 
every way to get rid of the degrading burden. 
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) potent for him. At Bvery 
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paroxyani he renewed tbii discipline of tlie halter, 
notil the poor animal, driven to dcspaii", threw 
himself prostrate on the ground, and Uiy motion- 
less, as if acknowledging himself yanqiiislicd. A 
stnge hero, representing the despair of a captive 
prince, could not have played his part more dra- 
matically. There was absolutely a moral gran- 
deur in it. 

The impart II rbablo Bcatto folded his arms, and 
stood for a time, looking down in silence upon hia 
captive ; until seeing him perfei3tly suhdued, ho 
nodded his head slowly, screwed his mouth into 
a sardouic smile of triumph, and, with a jerk of 
the hatter, ordered him to rise. He obeyed, and 
from that time forward offered no I'esbtance. 
During that day he bore his pack patiently, aiid 
was led by the lialter ; but in two days he fol- 
lowed voluntarily at large among the supernu- 
merary horses of the troop. 

I could not bnt look with compassijn upon this 
fine young animal, whose whole course of exist- 
ence had been so suddenly reversed. From being 
a denizen of these vast pastures, ranging at will 
from plain to plain and mead to mead, cropping 
of every herb and flower, and drinking of every 
stream, he was suddenly reduced to perpetual 
and painful servitude, to pass hia life under the 
harness !U)d the curb, amid, perliaps, the din and 
dust and drudgery of cities. The transition in 
his lot was such as sometimes takea place in hu- 
man affairs, and in the fortunes of loweruig indi- 
viduals ; — one day, a prince of the prairies — 
the next diiy, a pack-horse .' 
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[h'ePft>i|E K'ft ilie ciiinp of the wild horse about a 
WWVSJI qiiarlcr before eight, and, after ateeriiig 
l^^rtt.-^ iienrly south for three or four miles, ar- 
rived on the hooks of the Red Fork, about sev- | 
enty-fire miles, as we supposed, above its moulh. 
The river waa about three hundred yarda wide, ( 
wandering among sand - bars and slionla. Its i 
shores, and the long sandy hanks that stretched ' 
out into the streani, were printed, as usual, with 
tlie traces of various animals that had come dowD 
to cross it, or to drink ita waters. 

Here wo came to a holt, and there was moch I 
eonsultation about the possibility of fording the I 
river with safety, as there wns an apprehension 
of quicksands. Beatle, who had been somewhat 
in the rear, came up while we were debating. 
He was mounted on his horse of the half-wild 
breed, and leading his captive by the bridle. He 
^ve the latter in charge to Tonish, and without 1 
saying a word, urged his horse into the strewn, I 
and crossed it in safety. Everything waa done I 
by this man in a similar nay, promptly, resolutely, ] 
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and sileDtly, without a previous promise or an 
after vannL 

The troop now followed the lead of Bealte, und 
reached the opposite shore without any mishap, 
though one of the pack-horses, wandering a. little 
from the track, carae near being swallowed up in 
a quicksand, and was with difflcultj dragged M 

After crossing the river, we had to force om 
way for nearly a mile tlirough a thick canebrake 
which, at first sight, appeared an impervious mass 
of reeds aiid brambles. It was a. hard struggle , 
our horses were often to the saddle-girths in mira 
and water, and both horse and horseman harassed 
and torn by bush and brier. Falling, however, 
upon a biilfelo-track, we at length extricated our- 
selves from this morass, and ascended a ridge of 
land, where we beheld a beautiful open country 
before us ; while to our rigbt the belt of forest 
land, called " The Cross Timber," continued 
atretcbuig away to the southward, na far as the 
eye could reach. We soon abandoned the open 
country, and struck into the forest land. It was 
the intention of the Captain to keep on southwest 
by south, and traverse the Cross Timber diago- 
nally, so as to come out upon the edge of the great 
western prairie. By thus mainttuning something 
of a southerly direction, he trusted, while he 
crossed the belt of the forest, he would at the 
dame time approach the Ked River. 

The plan of the Captain was judicious ; but 
he erred from uot being inlbrmed of the nature 
of the country. Had he kept directly west, a 
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couple of days wouW have carried ua through Iho 



forest land, iiinl v 



ight then have had i 



along the ekirta of the i 






r prairies, 1 
Ked liiver ; by goiug dingonally, we were kef 
for many weary dwya toiiiug through a dismal ae- 
ries of rugged forests. 

Tbe Cross Timber Ih about forty miles in 
breadth, aiid stretches over a rough country of 
rolling hills, covered with scattered tracts of 
post-oak and black-jack ; with some intervening 
valleys, which at proper seaBona would afibrd 
good pastnrage. It is very much cut up by deep 
ravines, which in the rainy seasons ore the beds 
of temporary streams, tributary to the main rivei-s, 
and these are called "brandies." The whole 
tract may present a pleasant aspect in the fresh 
time of the year, when the ground is covered 
with herbage ; when the trees are in their green 
leaf, and the gierts are enlivened by running 
streams. Unfortunately, we entered it too late in 
the senaou. The herbage was parched ; the foli- 
age of the scrubby forests was withered ; the 
whole woodland prospect, as far as the eye coiild 
reach, had a brown and arid hue. The fires 
made on the prairies by the Indian hunters, bad 
frequently penctra,ted these forests, sweeping in 
light transient flames along tbe dry graas, scorch- 
ing and catciuing the lower twigs and brandies of 
the trees, and leaving thera black and hard, so as 
to t«ar tlie flesh of man and horse that had to 
scramble through them. I sliall not easily foro^t 
the raorlal toil, and the vesations of flesh iind 
Bpiril, that we underwent occasionally, in our 
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wanderinga through the Crosa Timber. It was 
like atrugghng through forests of eaat Iron. 

After a tedious ride of several miles, we came 
out upon an open tract of hill and dale, inter- 
spersed with woodland. Here we were roused 
by the cry of buffalo I buffalo 1 The effect was 
something hke tliat of the cry of a sail ! a sail ! 
at sea. It was not a. false alami. Three or 
four of those enormous anitaala were visible 
to oor sight, gi'azing on the s-lope of a distant 
hill. 

There was a general moveinent to set off in 
pursuit, and it was with some difficulty that the 
vivacity of the younger men of the troop could 
be resti'ajned. Leaving orders that the line of 
march should be preserved, the Captain and two 
of his officers departed at a quiet pace, accompa- 
nied by Beatte and by the ever-forwurd Tonish ; 
for it was impossible any longer to keep the little 
Frenchman in check, being half crazy to prove 
bis skill and prowess in hunting the buffalo. 

The intervening hills soon hid from us both 
the game and the huntsmen. We kept on our 
course in quest of a camping-place, which was 
difficult to be found ; almost all the channels of 
the streams being dry, and the country being des- 
titute of fountain-heads. 

After proceeding some distance, there was 
again a cry of buffalo, and two were pointed out 
on a lull to the left. The Captain being absent, 
it was no longer possible to restrain the ardor of 
the young hunters. Away sevorat of them dashed, 
fbll speed, and soon disappeared among the ra- 
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uitagea of the aeaaon. The pasturage 
prames was scanty and parched, the pea-vinea 
which grew in the woody bottoms were withered, 
and most of the " branches " or streama were 
dried up. While wandering in this perplexity, 
we were overtaken by the Captain and all his 
party, except Tonish. Tliey had pursued the 
buffalo for some distance wiliiout getting within 
shot, and had given up the chase, being fearful 
of fatiguing their horses, or being led off too far 
fiwm camp. The little Frenchman, however, had 
galloped after them at headlong speed, and the 
last they saw of him, he was engaged, as it were, 
yard-arm and yard-arm, with a great buffnlo bull, 
firing broadsides into him. *' I link dat little man 
crazy — somehow," observed Beatte, dryly. 
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E now came to a halt, and had to con- 
tent ourselves with an indifferent en- 
campment. It WHS in a grove of serub- 
oakB, on the borders of a deep ravine, at the bot- 
tom of which were a few scanty pools of water. 
"We were just at the foot of a gradually sloping 
hill, covered with half-withered grass, that afforded 
meagre pasturage. In the spot where we had 
encamped, the grass was high and parched. The 
view around us was circumscribed and much shut 
in by gently swelling hills. 

Just as we were encamping, Toniah arrived, 
all glorious, from his hunting-match ; his white 
horse huQg all round with bufi'alo meat. Accord- 
ing to his own account, he had laid low two 
mighty bulls. As usual, we deducted one half 
from liis boastings ; but, now that he had some- 
thing real to vaunt about, there was do restrain- 
ing the valor of his tongue. 

After having in some measure appeased his 
vanity by boasting of his exploit, he informed ua 
that he had observed the fresh track of horses, 
which, from various circumstances, he suspected 
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(o liave been made by some roving band c 
Pawnees. This caused some little uneasineSB. | 
The young mea who had lefl the line of march, i 
in pursuit of the two buffaloes, had not yet re- 
joined us ; apprehensions were expressed that 
they might be waylaid and attacked. Our vet- 
eran hunter, old Ryan, also, immediately on onr 
halting to eucanip, had gone off on foot, in com- 
pany with a young disciplK. " Dat old man will 
have his brains knocked out by de Pawnees yet," 
said Beatte. " He link he know everytiug, but 
he don't know Pawnees, anyhow." 

Taking his riile, the Captain repaired on foot 
to reconnoitre the country from the naked summit 
of one of the oeighboring hilb. In the mean time 
the horses were hobbled and turned loose to 
graze ; and wood, was cut, and fires made, to 
prepare the evening's repast. 

Suddenly there was an alarm of fire in the 
camp ! The flame from oiie of the kindling fires 
had caught to the tall dry grass : a breeze was 
blowing ; there was danger tliat tlie camp would 
soon be wrapped in a light blaze. *' Look to the 
horses I " cried one ; " drag away the baggage ! " 
cried another. ■" Take care of the riHes and 
powder-horns 1 " cried a iJiird. All was hurry- 
scurry and uproiir. The horses dashed wildly 
about : some of the men snatched away rifles 
and powder-homa, others dragged off saddles and 
saddle-bags. Meantime, no one thought of quell- 
iug the fire, nor indeed knew how to quell it> 
Beatte, however, and his comrades attacked it in 
the Indian mode, beating down the edges of the 
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fire with blankets aud horse-cloths, and endeavor- 
ing to prevent its spreading among the grass [ the 
i-aagers followed their example, and in a little 
while the Hames were happily quelled. 

The fires were now properly kindled on places 
trom which the dry grass had been cleared away. 
The horses were scattered about a small valley, 
oi.d on the sloping hill-side, cropping tlie scanty 
herbage. Tonish was preparing a suiaptiions 
evening's meal from hia buffalo meat, promising 
ua a rich aonp and a prime piece of roast beef; 
but we were doomed to esperieuce another and 
more serious alarm. 

There was an indistinct cry from some rangers 
on the summit of the hill, of which we could only 
distinguish the words, " The horses I the horses 1 
get in the horses I " 

Immediately a clamor of voices arose ; shouts, 
questions, replies, were all mingled together, so 
that nothing could be clearly understood, and 
every one drew his own inference. 

"Tlie Captain has started buffaloes," cried one, 
" and wants horses for the chaae." Immediately 
a number of rangers seized their rifles, and scam- 
pered for the hill-top. " The prairie ia on fire 
beyond the hill," eried another ; " I see the smoke 
— the Captain means we shall drive the horses 
beyond the brook." 

By this time a ranger from the hill had reached 
the skirts of the camp. He was almost bri^ath- 
lesa, and could only say that the Captain had 
Been Indians at a distance. 

" Pawnees ! Pawnees ! " was now the cry 
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BTOong our wilii-heatted youngalera. " Drive ' 
horses into the camp ! " cried one. " Saddle the 
horsea ! " cried another. " Form the line I " cried 
a third. There was now a scene of clamor and 
confusion that baffles all description. The rangers 
were scampering about the adjacent field in pur- 
suit of their horsea. One might be seen tagging 
his steed along by a halter ; another without a 
hat, riding bare-backed ; another driving a hob- 
bled liorsc before him, that made awkward leaps 
like a kangaroo. 

The alarni increased. Word was brought frata 
the lower end of the camp that there was a band 
of Pawnees in a neighboring valley. They had 
shot old Ryan through the head, and were chas- 
ing his companion. "■ No, it was not old Ryan 
that was killed — it was one of the hunters that 
had been after the two buflaloes." " There are 
three hundred Pawnees just beyond the hill," 
cried one voice. " More, more ! " ciied another. 

Our situation, shut in among hills, prevented 
our seeing to any distance, and left us a prey to 
all these rumors. A cruel enemy was supposed 
to be at hand, and an immediate attack appre- 
hended. The horses by this time were driven 
into the camp, and were dashing about among the 
fires, and trampling npon the baggage. Every 
one endeavored to prepare for action ; but here 
was the perplexity. During the lata alarm of 
fire, the saddles, bridles, rifles, powder-horns, 
and other equipments, had been snatched out of 
their places, and thrown helter-skelter among the 
trees. 
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"Where is my saddle?" cried one. 
any one seen my rifle ? " cried another. 



"Hna 

" Who 
will lend me a hall ? " cried a third, who was load- 
ing his piece, " I have lost my hullei-pouch," 
" For Glod's Bake, help me lo girth this horse ! " 
cried another ; " he 's so restive I can do nothing 
with him." Li his hurry and worry, he had put 
on the saddle the hind part before I 

Some afiected to swagger and talk bold ; oth- 
ers said nothing, but went on steadily, preparing 
their horses and weapons, and on these I felt 
the most reliance. Some were evidently escited 
and elated with the idea of an encounter with 
Indiana ; and none more so than my young Swiss 
fellow-traveller, who had a paseion for wild ad- 
venture. Our man, Beatte, led his horses in the 
rear of the camp, pieced his rifle against a tree, 
then sealed himself by the fire in perfect silence. 
On the other hand, little Tonish, who was busy 
cooking, stopped every moment from his work to 
play the fanfaron, singing, swearing, and affecting 
an unusual hilarity, which made me strongly sus- 
pect tliat IJiere was some little fright at bottom, 
to cause all this efiervescence. 

About a dozen of the rangers, as soon as they 
could saddle their horses, dashed ofi^ in the direc- 
tion in which the Pawnees were said Ut have at- 
tacked the hunters. It was now determined, in 
case our camp should he assailed, to put our horses 
in the ravine iu rear, where they would be out 
of danger from arrow or rifle-ball, and lo take 
our stand within the edge of the ravine. This 
would serve as a trench, and the trees and thick- 
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ets with which it was bonlered would be suffi- 
dent to tuni aside any shaft of the enemy. The 
Pawnees, beside, are wary of attacking any cov- 
ert of the kind ; their warfare, as I hare already 
observed, lies in the open prairie, where, mounted 
upon their fleet horses, they can awoop like bawka 
upon their enemy, or wheel about him and dis- 
charge their arrows. Still I could not but per- 
ceive, that, in case of being attacked by such a 
number of these well-mounted and warlike sav- 
ages as were &a\A to be at hand, we should be 
exposed to considerable risk from the Inexperi- 
ence and want of discipline of our newly-rajsed 
iBnger^ and from the very courage of many of 
the younger ones who seemed bent on adventure 
and expbit. 

By this time the Captain reached the camp, 
and every one crowded round him for iufbrma- 
tion. He informed us that he had proceeded 
some distance on his reconnoitring expedition, and 
was slowly returning towards the camp, along the 
brow of a naked hill, when he saw something on 
the edge of a parallel hiU, that looked like a man. 
He paused, and watched it ; but it reniained so 
perfectly motionless, that he supposed it a bush, 
or the top of some tree beyond the hill. He re- 
sumed hia course, -when it likewise began to move 
in a parallel direction. Another form now rose 
beside it, of some one who had either been lying 
down, or had just ascended the other side of the 
hilL The Captain stopped and regarded them ; 
they likewise stopped. He then lay down upon 
the grass, and they began to walk. On his ris- 
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ing, they again stopped, as if watching him. 
Knowing that the Indiana are apt to have their 
Hpies and sentinels thus posted on the summit of 
naked hills, communding extensive prospects, his 
doubts were increased by the suspicious move- 
ments of tiiese men. He nom put hia foraging- 
cap on the end of his riJIe, and waved it in the 
wr. They took no notice of the signal. He 
then walked on, until he entered the edge of a 
wood, which concealed him from their view. 
Stopping out of sight for a moment, he again 
looked forth, when he saw the two men passing 
swiftly forward. As the hill on which they were 
walking made a curve toward that on which he 
stood, it seemed as if they were endeavoring (o 
head him before he should reach the camp. Doubt- 
ing whether they might not belong to some large 
party of Indians, either in ambush or moving 
along the valley beyond the hill, the Captain hast- 
ened hia steps homeward, and, descrying some 
rangers on an eminence between him and the 
camp, he cidled out to them to pu^a the word to 
have the horses driven iu, as these are generally 
the first objects of Indian depredation. 

Such was the origin of the alarm which had 
thrown the camp in commotion. Some of those 
who heard the Captain's narration, had no doubt 
that the men on the hill were Pawnee scouts, be- 
longing to the'band that had waylaid the Imntera, 
Distant shots were heard at intervals, which were 
supposed to be fired by those who had sallied out 
to rescue their comrades. Several more rangers, 
having completed their equipn:icnta, now rede 
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forth in the direction of the firing ( others looked 
anxious and uDeasj. 

" If they are as numerou3 as they are said to 
be," said one, " anil ae well mounted as tbey gen- 
erally are, we shall be a bad match tor them with 
our jaded horses." 

" Well," replied the Captain, " we have a 
strong encampmeuC, and can aland a siege." 

"Ay, but they may set lire lo the prairie in 
the night, and buru us out of our encampment," 

" We will then set up a counter-fire ! " 

The won! waa now passed that a man on horse- 
back approached the camp. 

" It is one of the hunters 1 It is Clements ! 
He brings buffalo meat!" was announced by sev- 
eral voices as the horseman drew near. 

It was, in fact, one of the rangers who had set 
off in the morning in pursuit of the two buffaloea. 
He rode into the camp, with the spoila of the 
chase hanging round his horse, and followed by 
his companions, all sound and unharmed, and 
equally well laden. They proceeded to give an 
account of a grand gallop they had had after the 
two buffaloes, and how many shots it had cost 
them to bring one lo the ground. 

" Well, but the Pawnees — the Pawnees — 
where are the Pawnees ? " 

" What Pawnees ? " 

" The Pawnees that attacked y^o." 

" No one attacked us." 

" But have yon seen no Indians on your way ? ' 

« Oh, yes ; two of us got to the top of a hiU 
to look out for the camp, and saw a fellow on no 
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apposite hill cutting queer antics, who seemed to 
be aa Indian." 

" Pshaw ! that was I ! " said the Captain. 

Here the bubble burst. The whole alarm had 
risen from thia mutual mistake of the Captain 
and the two rangors. Aa to the report of the 
three hundred Pawnees and their attack on the 
hunters, it proved to be a wanton fahricatioti, of 
which no further notice was taken ; though the 
author deserved to have been sought out, and se- 
verely punished. 

There being no longer any proapect of 6ghting, 
every one now thought of eating ; and here the 
slomacha throughout the camp were in unison. 
Tonish served up to us hia promised regale of 
buffalo soup and hufialo beef. The soup was pep- 
pered moat hon-ibly, and the roast beef proved the 
bull to have been one of the patriarchs of the 
prairies ; never did I have lo deal with a tougher 
morsel. However, it was our firat repast on huf- 
&lo meat : so we ate it with a lively faith ; nor 
would our little Frenchman allow us any rest 
until he had extorted from us an acknowledgment 
of the exuellence of hb cookery ; though the 
pepper gave ns the he tn our throats. 

The night closed in without the return of old 
Ryan and hia companion. We liad become ac- 
cualomed, however, to the aherrationa of this old 
cock of the wooda, and no further solicitude was 
expressed on his account. 

After the fatigues and agitations of the day, 
the camp soon sunk into a prolbuad sleep, except- 
ing those on guard, who were more than usually 
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on the alert; for the traces recently seen of [ 
Pawnees, ftnd the certainty that we were in the 
miilst of their hunting-grounds, excit«d to con- 
Slant vigilance. About half past teu o'clock we 
were all elartled from sleep by a new alarm. A 
sentinel hml fired iiff his rifle and run into ounp, 
crying that there were Indians at hand. 

Every one was on his legs in an instant. 
Some seized their rifles ; some were about to 
saddle their horaea ; some hastened to the Cap- 
tain's lodge, but were ordered back to their re- 
Bpectivo fires. The sentinel was examined. He 
declared he had seen an Indian approach, crawl- 
ing along the ground, whereupon he had Bred 
upon him, and run into camp. The Captain 
gave it as his opinion that the suppoaed Indian 
was a wolf; he reprimanded the sentinel for de- 
serting hia post, Mid obliged him to return to it 
Many seemed inclined to give credit to the story 
of the sentinel ; for the events of the day had 
predisposed them to apprehend lurking foes and 
sudden assaults during the darkness of the night. 
For a long time they sat round tlieir fires, witli 
rifle in hand, cai-rying on low, murmuring con- 
versations, and listening for some new a,liu-m. 
Nothing further, however, occurred ; the voices 
gradually died away ; the gossipers nodded and 
dozed, and sunk to rest ; and, by degrees, silence 
und sleep onee more stole over the camp. 
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I^^tmN mustering our forces in the morning, 
L^jn (*^''^- ^^'J °^^ ^J™ ^"^ ^ comrade 
IK^mH were stiU mieaiug ; but the Captain 
had such purfect rehuace on the skill and re- 
sourcea of the veteran woodsman, that he did not 
thiuk it necessary to lake any measures with re- 
spect to him. 

Our march this day lay through the same kind 
of rough rolling country ; checkered by hrown 
dreary forests of post-oak, and cut up by deep 
dry ravines. The distant fires were evidently in- 
creasing on the prairies. The wind had been at 
northwest for several days ; and the atmosphere 
had become so smoky, as in the height of Indian 
, that it was difficult to distinguish ob- 
jects at any distance. 

In the course of the morning we crossed a 
(1 with a complete beaver dam, above 
three feet high, making a large pond, and doubt- 
less containing several &milie3 of that industrious 
animal, though not one showed his nose above 
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water. The Cuplain would not permit this t 
phibiouB commouwiialtli to be disturbed. 

We were now contiuunlly comiiig upon the 
tracks of bufi'alues and wild horses ; lliose ol' the 
former tended iavariably to the souih, as we 
could perceive hy the direction of the trampled 
grass. It WR8 evident we were on the great 
highway of these migratory herds, but that they 
had chiefly paflsed to the southward. 

Beulte, who generally kept a parallel course 
several hundred yards distant from our line of 
march, lo be on the look-out for game, and who 
regiirded every track with the knowing eye of 
an ludiaji, reported that he had come upon a very 
suspioioua trail. There were the tracks of men 
who wore Pawnee moceasons. He had scented 
the amoke of mingled sumach and tobacco, such 
as the Indians use. He had ohserved tracks of 
horses, mingled with those of a dog ; and a mark 
in tlie dust where n. cord Lad heen trailed along ; 
probably the long hridle, one end of which the 
Indian horsemen suffer to trail on the ground. 
It was evident, they were not the tracks of wild 
horses. My anxiety began to revive about the 
safety of our veteran hunter Ryan, for I had 
taken a great fancy to this real old Lcatheratock- 
ing ; every one expressed a confidence, howe^-er, 
that, wherever Ryan was, ho was safe, and knew 
how to take care of himself. 

We had accomplished the greater port of a 
weary day's march, and wore passing through a 
glade of the oak openings, when we came in sight 
; wild horses, among which I especially no- 
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ticed two very handsome ones, a. gray and a ronn. 
They pnuiced about, with heads erect, and long 
Haunting tuik, offering a praud contrast, to our 
poor, spirillesa, travel-tired steeds. Having rec- 
onnoitred US for n moment, they set off at a gal- 
lop, passed through a woody diugle, and in a little 
while emerged onee more to view, trotting up a 
slope about a mile distant 

The sight of these horses was again a sore 
trial to the vaporing Tonisb, who had hia lariat 
and forked stick I'eady, and was on the point of 
launching forth in pursuit, on his jaded horse, 
when he was again ordered hack to the pack- 
horses. 

After a day's journey of fourteen miles in a 
southwest direction, we encamped on the bunks 
of a small clear stream, on the northern border of 
the Cross Timbera, and on the edge of those 
vast prairies that extend away to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. Li turning loose the horses 
to graze, their bells were Stuffed with grass to 
prevent their tinkling, lest it might be heard by 
some wandering horde of Pawnees. 

Our hunters now went out in different directions, 
but without much success, as bnt one deer was 
brought into the camp. A young ranger had a 
long story to tell of liis adventures. I[i sku'ting the 
tliickets of a deep ravme he had wounded a buck, 
which he plainly heai'd to fall among the bushes. 
He stopped to fix the lock of his riHe, which was 
out of order, and to reload it ; then advancing to 
the edge of the thicket, ia quest of his game, h« 
heard a low growling. Putting the branchei 
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aside, and stealing wlently forward, he IcxAisd i 
down iato the ravinB aud beheld a huge bear 
dragging the carcnss of the deer along the dry 
channel of a brook, aud growling and eiiorling at 
four or five ofliciouB wolves, who aeemed to have 
drop[)ed in to take supper with him. 

The ranger fired at tlie bear, but missed him. 
Bruin maintained his ground aud his prize, and 
aeemed disposed lo make battle. The wolves, 
too, who were evidently sharp set, drew off to but 
a smail distance. As night was coming on, the 
young hunter felt dismayed at the wildiiess and 
darkness of the place, and the strange company 
he had fallen in with ; so he quietly withdrew, 
aud returned empty-handed lo the camp, where, 
having told his story, he was heartily bantered 
by his more experienced coniradea. 

In the course of the evening, old Ryan came 
straggling into the camp, followed by his disciple, 
and as usual was received with hearty gratulations. 
He had lost himself yesterday, when hunting, and 
camped out all night, but had found our trail in 
the morning, and followed it up. He had passed 
some time at the beaver ditm, admiring the skill 
and solidity with which it had been couslruuled. I 
" These beavers," said he, " are industrious little I 
fellows. They are the knowiugest varment as I [ 
know ; and I 'It 'wan'ant the pond was stocked j 
with them." 

"Aye," said tbe Captain, "I have ao donbtl 
most of the small rivers we have passed g 
of beaver. I would like to come aud trap on 1 
Ihese waters all winter." 
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" Bot would you not rua the chance of being 
attacked by Indians F " asked one of the com' 

" Oh, as to that, it would be safe enough here, 
ID the winter-tiine. There would be no Indians 
here until spring. I should want no more than 
two companions. Three persons are safer than a 
lai^e number for trapping beaver. They can 
keep quiet, and need seldom fire a gun. A bear 
would serve them for food for two months, taking 
care to turn every part of it to advantage." 

A consultation waa now held as to our future 
progress. We had thus far pursued a western 
course, and, having traversed the Cross Timber, 
were on the skirts oC the Great Western Prairie. 
We were still, however, in a very rough country, 
where food was scarce. Tlie season was so far 
advanced that the grass waa withered, and the 
prairies yielded no pasturage. The pea-vines of 
the bottoms, also, wiiich hod sustained our horses 
for some part of the journey, were nearly gone, 
and for several days past the poor animals had 
fallen off wofuUy both in flesh and spirit. The In- 
dian fires on the prairies were approaching us from 
north and south and west ; they might spread 
also from the east, and leave a scorched desert be- 
tween ns and the frontier, in which our horses 
might be lamished. 

It waa determined, therefore, to advance no 
fiirther to the westward, hut to shape our course 
more to the east, so as to strike the north fork 
of the Canadian a.s soon as possible, where we 
hoped to find abundance of young cane ; which, 
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at this season of the year, affords the most nutri- 
tious pasturage for the horses, and at the same 
time attracts immense quantities of game. Here 
then we fixed the limits of our tour to the Far 
West, being within little more than a day's march 
of the boimdary line of Texas. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



L 



morning broke bright and clear, but 
I the camp had nothing of its uaual gay- 
i ety. The concert of the farm-yard woa 
at an end ; not a cock crew, nor dog barked ; nor 
was there either singing or laughing; everyone 
pursued his avocations quietly and gravely. The 
novelty of the expedition was wearing off. Some 
of the young men were getting as wayworn as 
their horaes ; and most of them, unaccustoraed 
to the hunter's life, b^an to repine at its priva- 
tions. What they most felt was the want of 
bread, their rations of flour having been exhausted 
for several days. The old hunters, who had often 
experienced this want, made light of it ; and Beatte, 
accustomed when among the Indians to live for 
months without it, considered it a mere article 
of luxury. " Bread," he would Bay scornfully, 
" is only fit for a child." 

About a quarter before eight o'clock we turned 
our backs upon the Far West, and set off in a 
southeast course, along a geiitle valley. After 
riding a few miles, Beatte, who kept parallel with 
us, along the ridge of a naked hill to our right, 
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called out and mcule eignnlB, as if eomethiiig were 
(."oming round Ihe hill to intercept us. Some, 
who were near me, cried out that it woa a party 
of Pawnees, A skirt of thiekels hid the approach 
of the supposed enemy from our view. We heard 
a trampling amoifcg the brushwood. My horse 
looked toward the piuce, snorled and pricked up 
his ears, when presently a couple of lai^ huge 
buffalo bulls, who had been alarmed by Bealte, 
came crashing through the brake, and making di- 
rectly towards us. Al sight of us they wheeled 
romid, and scuttled along a narrow defile of the 
hill. In an instant half a score of rifles cracked 
otT; there was a universal whoop and halloo, and 
away went half the troop, helter-skelter in pursuil, 
and myself among the number. The most of uB 
soon pulled up, and gave over a chase which led 
through bireh and brier, and break-neck ravines. 
Some few of the rangers persisted for a time ; 
but eventually joined the line, slowly lading one 
after another. One of them returned on foot; he 
had been thrown while in fuL chnae ; hia tifle 
had been broken in the fall, and hia horse, retain- 
ing the spirit of the rider, had kept on after the 
butfalo. It was a melancholy predicament to be 
reduced to, without horse or weapon in the midet 
of the Pawnee hanti:ig-grounds. 

For my own part, I had been fortunate enongh 
recently, by a further exchange, to get possession 
of the best horse iii the troop ; a full-blooded, sor- 
rel of excellent bottom, beautifiil form, and most 
generous qualities, 

III sudi a silUHtion, it almost seems as if a man 
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changes his nature witli hia horse, I felt quite 
like another being, now that I hod an autnial un- 
der me, spirited yet gentle, docile to a remarkable 
degree, and easy, elastic and rapid in all hia 
movements. In a few days ha became almost as 
tnueh attached lo me as a dog ; would follow me 
when I digmounted, wonld eome to me in the 
inoming to be noticed and caressed ; and would 
put his muzzle between me and my book, as I 
sat reading at the foot of a tree. The feeling I 
had for this my dumb companion of the pi-airies 
gave rao some faint idea of thnt attachment the 
Arab is eaid to entertain for tLe horse that has 
borne him about the deserts. 

After riding a few miles further, we came to a 
fine meadow with a broad clear stream winding 
through it, on the banks of which there was ex- 
cellent pasturage. Here we a.t ouce came to a 
bait, in a beautiful grove of elms, on the site of 
an old Osage encampment. Scarcely had we 
dismounted, when a universal firing of rifles took 
place upon a large flock of turkeys, scattered 
abont the grove, which proved to be a favorite 
roosting- place for these simple Tjirds, They flew 
to the trees, and sat perched upon their branches, 
stretching out their long necks, and gazing in 
stupid astonishment, until eighteen of them were 
shot down. 

In the height of the carnage, word was brought 
that there were four buffaloes in a neighboring 
meadow. The turkeys were now abandoned for 
nobler game. The tired horses were again 
mounted, and urged to the chase. In a little 
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while we came in aiglit of tlie buffaloes, looking 
like browti hillocks among the long green herb- 
age. Beatte endeavored to get ahead of them 
and turn them towards us, that the inexperienced 
btinlers might have a ehanee. They ran round 
the base of a rocky hill, that hid ua from the 
flight Some of uu endeavored to cut Bcrosa the 
hill, but became entrapped in a thick wood matted 
with grape-vines. My horse, who under his 
former rider had hunted the buffalo, seemed as 
much excited »s myself, and endeavored to force 
his way through the bushes. At length we ex- 
tricated ourselves, and gnDoping over the hill, I 
found our little Frenchman Tonish curvetting on 
horseback round a great buffalo which he had 
wounded too severely to fly, and which he was 
keeping employed until we should come up. 
There was a mixture of the grand and the comic 
in beholding this tremendous animal and his &n- 
tastic assailant. The buflido stood with his 
shagged front always presented to bis foe ; bifl 
mouth open, his tongne parched, his eyes like 
coala of lire, and his tail erect with rage ; every 
now and then he would make a taint rush 
upon his foe, who easily evaded hia attack, ca- 
pering and rutting all kinds of antics bftfore him. 
We now made repeated shots at the buflalo, 
but they glanced into his mountain of flesh with- 
out proving mortal. He made a slow end grand 
retreat into the shallow river, turning upon his 
assailants whenever they pressed upon him ; and 
when in the water, took his stand there as if 
prepared lo sustain a siege. A ride-ball, how- 
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ever, more Tatally lodged, sent a. tremor through 
his frame. He turned and attempted to wade 
across the stream, but after tottering a few paces, 
hIowIj fell upon his side aud expired. It was 
the fall of a hero, and we felt somewhat ashamed 
of the butchery that had effected it ; but, after 
the first shot or two, we had reconciled it to our 
feelings, by the old plea of putting the poor ani- 
mal out of his misery. 

Two other bufialoos were killed this evening, 
but they were all bulls, the ilesh of which is mea- 
gre and hard at this season of the year. A &t 
buck yielded us more savory meat for our even^ 
lug's repast. 




CHAPTER SXV. 



IE left the bu£GiIo - camp about eight 
o'clock, and Imii a toilsome aiid tiariusiog 
iiinrGli of Iwo liours, over ridgea of hills, 
covered with a rag-ged meagre forest of scrub-oaks, 
and broken by deep gullies. Among the oaks I 
observed manj of the most diminutive size ; some 
not above a. foot high, yet bearing abutidance of 
small Bcoms. The whole of the Cross Timber, 
in fitct, abounds with mosL There is a. pine-oak 
which produces au acorn pleasant to the taste, and 
ripeuiug early in the sea^son. 

About ten o'clock in the morning ^e came lo 
where this line of ru^ed hilb swept down into a 
TallKy, through which flowed the north fork of 
the Red Biver. A beautiful meadow- about half 
a mile wide, enamelled with yellow autumnal 
flowers, stretched for two or three miles along 
the fi»l of the hilLs, bordered on the opposite side 
by the river, whoa« banks were fringed with cot- 
ton-wood trees, the bright foliage of which re- 
freshed and delighted the eye, after being wearied 
by the oonlempladon of monotonoas wastes of 
brown forest 
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The mendow was finely diversified by grovea 
aad ciunips of trees, so happily dispersed, lliat 
they seemed as if set out by tlie liand of ai't. Aa 
we cast our eyea over this fresh aud delightfiil 
valley, we beheld a troop of wild horses, quietly 
grazing ou a green lawn, about a mile disUiit to 
our right, while lo our left, at nearly Ilie sitme 
dialaiice, were several buffaloes, — some feeding, 
otIiei'S reposing and ruminatiog among the higli 
rich herbage, under the shade of a dump of cot- 
ton-wood trees. The whole had the appearance 
of a broad beautiful tract of pasture-land, ou the 
highly ornamented estate of some gentleman 
farmer, with his cattle grazing about the lawns 
and meadows. 

A council of war was now held, and it was de- 
termined to profit by the present favorable oppor- 
tunity, and try our hand at the grand hunting 
mamEuvre, which is called ringing the wild horse. 
This requires a targe party of iiorsemeu, well 
mounted. Tliey extend themselves in each di- 
rection, singly, at certain distances apart, and 
gradually form a ring of two or lliree miles in 
circumference, so aa to surround tlie game. This 
lias to be done witli extreme care, lor tlie wild 
horse is the most readily alarmed inhabitant of 
the prairie, and can scent a hunter at a great dis- 
tance, if to windward. 

The ring being formed, two or three rido 
towards the horses, who start off in an opposite 
direction. Whenever they approach the bonnda 
of the ring, however, a huntsman presents liim- 
eelf and turns them from their course. In this 
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way they are checked and driven back at every 
point ; and liept gtUloping round and round this 
magic circle, undl, being completely tired duwn, it 
is easy for the liuntera to ride up beside them, and 
throwtlie lariat over their lieoda. The prime horses 
of most speed, courage, and bottom, however, are 
apt to break through and escape, so that, io gen- 
eral, it is the second-rate horses that are taken. 

Preparations were now made for a hunt of the 
kind. The pack-horses were taken into the woods 
and firmly tied to trees, lest, in a rush of the 
wild horses, they should break away with. them. 
Twenty-five men were then sent, under the com- 
mand of a lieuteoant, to steal along the edge of 
the valley within the strip of wood that skirted 
the hilb. They were to station themselves about 
fifty yai-ds apart, within the edge of the woods, 
and not advance or show themselves until the 
horses dashed in that direction. Twenty-five 
men were sent across the valley, to steal in like 
manner along the river-bank that bordered the 
opposite side, and to station themselves among the 
trees. A tliird party, of about the same number, 
was to jbrm a line slrelching across the lower 
part of the valley, so as lo connect the two wings. 
Beatte and our other half-breed Anioine, together 
with the ever-officious Tonish, were to make a 
drcuit tlirough the woods, so aa lo get to the up- 
per part of the valley, in the rear of the horses, 
and lo drive theni forward into the kind of sack 
that we had formed, while the two wings shonM 
join behind them and make a complete circle. 

The flanking parties were quietly extending 
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iheinselves, out of sight, on each, side of the val- 
ley, and the reaidue were stretching themaelyes, 
like the links of a chain, across it, when the wild 
horaes gave signs that they scented an enemy 
anufflng the air, snorting, and looking about. At 
length they pranced off slowly toward the river, 
and disappeared behiud a greeu bank. Here, hud 
the regulations of the chase been observed, they 
would have been quietly checked and turned buck 
by the advance of a hunter from among the trees ; 
unluckily, however, we had our wildfire J»ck-o*- 
katern Uttle Frenchman to deal with. Instead 
of keeping quietly up the right aide of the valley, 
to get above the horses, the moment he saw them 
move toward the river he broke out of the covert 
of woods, and dashed furiously across the plain in 
pursuit of them, being mounted on one of the led 
horses belonging to the Count. This put aa end 
to all system. The half-breeds and half a score 
of rangers joined la ttie chase. Away they all 
went over the green bank ; in a moment or two 
the wild horses reappeared, and came thundering 
down the valley, with Frencliman, half-breeds, 
and rangers galloping and yellin™ like devils be- 
hind them. It was in vain that the lino drawn 
aoroaa the valley attempted to check and turn 
biick the fugitives. They were too hotly pressed 
by their pursuers ; in their panic they dashed 
through the line, and clattered down the plain. 
The whole troop joined in the headlong chase, 
!)ome of the rangers without hats or caps, their 
hair flying about their aarsi others with handker- 
chiefs tied round their heads. The buffaloes, who 
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among the herbage, 



had beeo culinly 

hcaved up their huge forms, giisied foi" i 
witli flslonishmcnt at the leinpeatthat came scour- 
ing down the raeadQW, then turned and took to 
heavy-roUiag flight. They were soon overtaken; 
the promiscuous lliroiig were pressed together by 
the contracting Bides of the valley, and away they 
went, pell-mell, hurry-Bcnny, wild buffalo, wild 
liorae, wild liuntsman, with clang aud clatter, ajod 
whoop and halloo, that made the forests ring. 

At length the bufl«laes tnmed into a green 
brake on the river-bank, while the horses dathed 
up a narrow defile of the hilla, with their puisuera 
close Ht their heels. Beatte passed several of them, 
having fixed liis eye upon a fine Powoee hotse, 
that liad his ears elit^ and saddle-marks upon bis 
bock. Ho pressed liim gallantly, but lost him lu 
the woods. Among the wild horses was a fine 
black mare, Car gone witli foal. In scrambling np 
the defile, she tripped and fell. A youug ranger 
sprang from his horse, and seized her by the 
mane and muzzle. Another ranger dismounted, 
end eame to his assistance. The mare struggled 
fiercely, kicking and biting, and striking with ber 
fore-feet ; but a noose was slipped over her head, 
and her struggles were in vain. It was some 
time, however, before she gave over roaring and 
plunging, and lashing out with her feet on every 
side. The two rangers then led her along the 
valley by two long lariats, which enabled them 
to keep at a sufficient distance on each side to be 
out of the reach of her hoofs ; and whenever she 
struck out in one directiouj she was jerked in the 
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Other. In thia- way her spirit was gradually sub- 
As to little Scaramouch Tonish, who had 
marred the whole scene by his precipitancy, he 
had boen more successful thim he deserved, hav- 
ing managed to catch a beautiful cream-colored 
colt, about seven months old, which had not 
strength to keep up with its companions. The 
mercurial httle Frenchman weis beside himself 
with exultatiou. It was amusing to see him with 
his prize. The colt would rear and kick, and 
struggle to get free, when Tonish would take him 
about the neck, wrestle with him, jump ouhiaback, 
and cut as many antics a3 a monkey with a kitten. 
Nothing surprised me more, Lowever, than to 
witness how soon these poor aDimula, thus taken 
from the unbounded fi-eedom of the prairie, yielded 
to the dominion of man. In the course of two 
or three days the mare aud colt went with the led 
horses, and became quite docile. 
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ffi^^ESUMING our march, we forded the 
ij M^ North Fork, a rapid etreani, and of a 
l^l^^Sj puritj seldom to be found in the rivers 
of the prairies. It evidently hod ita sourcea ia 
high land, well supplied with springs. After 
crossing the river, we agaia ascended among hilk, 
from one of which we had an extensive view over 
this belt of cross timber, aad a cheerless prospect 
it was, — bill beyond hill, forest beyond forest, all 
of one sad russet hue, excepting that here and 
there a line of greea cotton-wood trees, sycamores, 
and willows marked the course of some streamlet 
through a valley. A procession of buffidoes, mov- 
ing slowly up the profile of one of those distant 
hills, formed a characteristic object in the savage 
scene. To the left, the eye stretched beyond 
this rugged wilderness of hills, and ravines, and 
ragged forests, to a prairie about l«n miles off, ex- 
tending in a clear blue line along the horizon. It 
was like looking from among rocka and break- 
era upon a distant tract of tranquil ocean. Un- 
luckily, our route did not lie in that direction ; we 
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Btill had to trarerae many a weary mile of the 
"cross timber." 

"We encamped towards eveniug in a valley, be- 
side a scanty pool, under a scattered grove of elms, 
the Dpper branches of which, were fringed with 
tufts of the mystic mistletoe. In the course of 
the night, the wild colt whinnied repeatedly ; aud 
about two hours before day there waa a sudden 
ttampedo, or rush of horses, along the purliene of 
the camp, with a snorting and neighing, and clat- 
tering of hoofs, that startled most of ihe rangers 
from their sleep, who listened in silence, until (he 
Bound died away like the rushing of a blast, Aa 
usual, the noise was at first attributed to some 
party of marauding Indians ; but as the day 
dawned, a couple of wild hor-aes were seen in a 
neighboring meadow, which scoured off on being 
approached. It was now supposed that a gang 
of them had dashed through our camp in the night. 
A general mustering of our horses took place ; 
many were found scattered to a considerable dis- 
tance, and several were not to he found. The 
prints of their hoofe, however, appeored deeply 
dinted in the soil, leading off at Aill speed into 
the waHt« ; and their owners, putting themselves 
on the trail, set off in weary search of them. 

We had a ruddy daybreak, but the morning 
gathered up gray and lowering, with indications 
of an autumniil storm. We resumed our march 
silently and seriously, through a rough and chi-er- 
less country, from the highest points of which we 
could descry large prairies stretching indefinitely 
westward. After travelling fur two or three 
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hours, as we were trnTersing b witliered prairio 
reaemblicig a great brown heath, we beheld seven 
Osage warriors approaching at a distance. Tha 
Bight of any human being in this lonely wilder- 
ness was interesting ; it was like speaking a ship 
at sea. One of the Indiana took the lead of his 
companions, and advanced towards us, with liead 
erect, chest thrown forward, and a free and noble 
mien. He was a. fine-looking fellow, dressed io 
scarlet frock and fringed leggins of deer-skin. 
His head was decorated with a white tuft, and be 
stepped forward with something of a martial lur, 
swaying his bow and arrows in one hand. We 
held some amversation with him through our in- 
terpreter, Beatte, and found that he and bis com- 
panions had been with the main part of their 
tribe htmting the buffalo, and had met with great 
success ; and he iufomied us that in the course 
of another day's march we would reach the prai- 
ries on the banks of the Grand Canadian, and 
find plenty of game. He added, that, as their 
hunt was over, and the hunters on their return 
homeward, he and hia comrades had set out on a 
war party, to waylay and hover about some Paw- 
nee camp, in hopes of carrying off qcalps or horses. 
By this time hia companions, who at Urst stood 
aloof, joined him. Three of them had indifferent 
fowlmg-pieoes ; the rest were armed with bows 
and arrows. I could not but admire the finely 
shaped heads and busts of these savages, and theii' 
graceful attitudes and expressive gestures, as they 
elood conversing with our interpreter, and sur- 
rounded by a cavalcade of rangers. We endeav- 
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ored to get one of them to join us, as we were 
desirous of seeiDg him hunt the bulFalo witli liia 
bow and arrow. He seemed at firat inclinetl to 
do 80. Init was dissuaded by his companions. 

Tlie worthy Comraisaioner now remembered 
his mission as pacilicator, and made a speech, eS' 
honing them to abstain from all offensiya acta 
against the Pawnees ; informing them of the plan 
of their faiher at Waahiagtoii, to put an end to all 
war among his red children ; and assuring them 
that he was sent to the frontier to establish a ani- 
versal peace. He told them, therefore, to return 
quietly to their homes, with the certainty that 
the Pawnees would no longer molest them, bat 
would soon regard them as brothers. 

The Indians listened to the speech with their 
customary silence and decorum ; after which, ex- 
changing a few words among themselves, they 
bade us farewell, and pursued their way across 
the prairie. 

Fancying that I saw a lurking smile in the 
countenance of our interpreter, Beatte, I pri- 
vately inquired what the Indians had said to each 
Other afler hearing the speech. The leader, be 
said, had observed to his companions, that, as their 
great father intended so soou to put an end to all 
warfare, it behooved them to make the most of the 
little time that was left them. So they had de- 
parted, with redoubled zeal, to pursue their pro- 
ject at horse- stealing 1 

"We had not long parted from the Indians before 
we discovered three buffaloes among the thickets 
of a marshy valley to our left. I set off with the 
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Captain and seyeral rangers, in pursuit of them. 
Stealing throngh a atrnggling grove, the Captain, 
who took ihe lead, got within rifle-shot, and 
wonnded one of them in the flank. They all 
three made ofTiu headlong panic, through thickets 
and bruahwood, and. swamp and mire, bearing 
down every obstaclG by their immense weight. 
The Captain and rangers soon gave up a chase 
which tbrciitened to knock up their horsea ; I hitd 
got upon the traces of the wounded bull, however, . 
and was in hopes of getting near enough to use 
my pistols, the only weapons with which I was 
provided ; but before I could effect it, he reached 
the foot of a rocky hill covered with post-oak and 
brambles, and plunged forward, dashing and craah- 
iog along, with neck-or-nothing-fury, where it 
would have been madness to have followed him. 

The chase had led me so far on one side, that 
it was some time before I regained tlie trail of 
our troop. As I was slowly ascending a hill, a 
fine black mare came praucuig round the summit, 
Hnd Wits close to me before she was aware. At 
sight of me she started hack, tlien turning, swept 
at full speed down into the valley, and up the 
opposite hill, with flowing mane and tail, tind action 
&ee as air. I gazed after her as long as she was 
in sight, and breathed a wish that so glorious 
an animal might never come under the degrad- 
ing thraldom of whip and curb, but remain a free 
rover of the prairies. 




ertaking the troop, I found it encjimp- 
i rich hottom of woodland, ti'aT- 
11 ersed hy a Btnall atream, running between 
deep crumbling banks. A sharp cracking off of 
rifles was kept up for some time in varioua direc- 
tions, upon a numerous flock of turkeys, scamper- 
ing aniong the thickets, or perched upon the trees. 
We hod not heen long at a halt, when a drizzling 
rain nahered in the nnturannl storm that had been 
brewing. Preparations were immediately made 
to weather it; our teat waa pitched, and our sad- 
dles, saddle-hags, packages of coffee, sugar, salt, 
and everything else that could be damaged by the 
min, were gathered under its shelter. Our men, 
Bcatte, Toni*h, and Antoine, drove slakea with 
forked ends into the ground, laid poles across them 
for rafters, and thus made a shed or pent-houae, 
covered with bark and skins, eloping towards the 
wind, and open towards the fire. The rangers 
formed similar shelters of bark and skins, or of 
blankets stretched on poles, supported by forked 
■takes, with great fires in front. 

These precautions were well-tuned. The rain 
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set in Bulletily and steadily, and kept on, with 
alight intermissions, for two dftjs. The bi-ook, 
which flowed peaceably on our arrival, swelled 
into a turbid and boiling torrent, and the forest 
became little better than a mere ewamp. The 
men gathered under their shelters of skins and 
blajikets, or sat cowering round their fires ; while 
columns of smoke curling up among the trees, 
and diffusing themselves in the air, spread a. blue 
haze through the woodland. Our poor, way-wora 
horses, reduced by weary travel anil scanty pas- 
turage, lost all remaining spirit, mid stood, with 
drooping heads, flagging ears, and half-closed eyes, 
dozing and stt^aming in the rain; while the yel- 
low autumnal leaves, at every shaking of the 
breeze, came wavering down around them. 

Notwithstanding the bad weather, however, 
our hunters were not idle, but during the inter- 
vals of the rain salhed forth on horsehuuk to 
pro^'l Llirough the woodland. Every now and 
then the sharp report of a. distant rifle boded the 
death of a deer. Venison in abundance was 
brought in. Some busied themselves under the 
shells, flaying and cutting up the carcasses, or 
round the Area with spila and camp-kettles, and a 
rude kind of feasting, or rather gormandizing, 
prevailed throughout the ciunp. The oie waa 
continually at work, and wearied the forest with 
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The change of weather had taken sharp hold 
of our little Frenchman. His meagre frame, 
composed of bones and whip-cord, was racked 
with rheumatic pains and iwiogea. He Lad the 
toothache — the earache — hia face was tied up 
— he had shooting paiua in every limb; yet all 
seemed but to inci'Cttse his restless activity, and he 
was in an incessant fidget about the tire, roasting, 
and stewing, aad groaniiig, and scolding, and 
swearing. 

Our man Beatte returned grim and mortified, 
irom hunting. He had come upon a bear of for- 
midable dimensions, and wounded hira with a rifle- 
Bhot. The bear took to the brook, which was 
swollen and rapid. Beatte d»shed in afler him 
and assailed him in the rear with his hunting- 
knife. At every blow the bear turned furiously 
upon him, with a terrific display of white teeti. 
Beatte, having a foothold in the brook, was ena- 
bled to push him off with his rifle, and, when he 
turned to swim, would flounder after, and attempt 
to hamstring him. The bear, however, succeeded 
in sonunbling ofi' among the thickets, and Beatte 
had to give up the chase. 

This adventure, if it produced no game, brought 
up at least several anecdotes, round the evening 
fire, relative to bear-hunting, in which the grizzly 
hear figured conspicuously. This powerful and 
ferocious animal is a favorite theme of hunter's 
story, both among red and white men ; and his 
enormous claws are worn roiiod the neck of an 
Indian brave, as a trophy more honorable than a 
human scalp. He is now scarcely seen below 
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the upper prairies, and the skirts of the Bocky 
Mountains. Otiier hears are formidable when 
wounded and provoked, but seldom make battle 
when allowed to escape. The grizzly bear alone, 
of all the animids of our Wealern wilds, is prone 
to uuproToked hostility. His prodigious size and 
Btrength make him. a formidable opponent; and 
his great tenacity of life oftea baffles the skill of 
the hunter, notwithslanding repeated shots of the 
rifle and wounds of the huiiting-kaife. 

One of the anecdotes related on this occasioii 
gave a picture of the accidents and hard shiAa to 
which our frontier rovers are inured. A hunt«r, 
while in pursuit of a deer, fell into one of those 
deep funnel-shaped pits formed on the prairies 
by the settling of the waters after heavy rains, 
and known by the name of sink-holes. To hia 
great horror he came in contact, at the bottom, 
with a huge grizzly bear. The monster grappled 
him ; a deadly contest ensued, in which the poor 
hunter was severely torn and bitten, and had a 
leg and an arm broken, but succeeded in killing 
his rugged foe. For several days he remained at 
the bottom of the pit, too much crippled to move, 
and subsisting on the raw flesh of the bear, dur* 
ing which time he kept his wounds open, that 
they might heal gradually and effectually. He 
was at length enabled to scramble to the top of 
the pit, and so out upon the open prairie. With 
great difflcolty he crawled to a, ravine formed by 
a stream then nearly dry. Here he took a deli- 
cious draught of water, which infused new life into 
him ; then dragging himself along Irom pool to 
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pool, he supported himself by small fish and 
frogs. 

One day he saw a wolf hunt down and kill a 
deer in a neighboring prairie. He immediately 
crawled forth from the ruvine, drove off the wolf, 
aiid, lying down beside the carcass of tlie deer, 
remained there until he made several hearty meals, 
by which his strength was mucli recruited. 

Returning to the ravine, he pursued the course 
of the brook, until it grow to be a considerable 
stream. Down this he floated, until he came to 
where it emptied into the Mississippi. Just at 
the mouth of t!ie stream he found a forked tree, 
which he launched with some difficulty, and, get- 
tiug astride of it, committed himself to the cur- 
rent of the mighty river. In this way he floated 
along until he arrived opposite the fort at Coun- 
cil Bluffi. Fortunately ho arrived (here in the 
daytime, otherwise he might have floated uuno- 
ticed pttst this solitary post, and perished in the 
idle waste of waters. Being descried from the 
fort, a canoe was sent to his Tclietj and he was 
brought to shore, more dead than alive, where he 
Boon recovered from his wounds, but remained 
mainied for life. 

Onr man Beatte had come out of his contest 
with the bear very much worsted and discomfited. 
His drenching in the brook, together with the re- 
cent change of weather, had brought on rhenraatic 
pains in his limbs, to which he is subject. Though 
ordinarily a fellow of undaunted spirit, and above 
all hardship, yet he now sat down by the fire, 
gloomy and dejected, and for once gave way to 
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repining. Thiough in tlie prime of life, and of a 
robust frame nuil apparently iron conslitutJon, 
yet by his own account he was little better than 
a mere wreck. He was, in fact, a living monu- 
ment of the hardships of wild frontier liie. Bar- 
ing hia left arm, h,e showed it warped and con- 
tracted by a former attack of rheumatism, — a 
malady with which the ludiiuis are often afflicted, 
for their exposure to the vicissitudes of the ele- 
ments does uot produce that perfect hardihood 
and insensihihiy to the chongca of the seasons that 
many are apt to imagine, lie bore the scara of 
various maims and bruises, some received in hunt- 
ing, some in Indian warfare. His right arm had 
been broken by a fall from his horse j at another 
time bis steed had fijlen with him, and crushed 
his left leg. 

" I am all broke to pieces and good for noth- 
ing," said he ; "1 no care now what happen to 
me any more," " However," added he, afler a 
moment's pause, " for all that, it would take a 
pretty strong man to put me down, anyhow." 

I drew from him various particulars eoncsm- 
ing himself which served to raise him in my es- 
timation. Hia reaidenee was on the Neosho, in 
on Oeage hamlet or neighborhood, under the 
superintendence of a worthy missionary from the 
haJiks of the Hudson, by the name of Beqna, 
who was endeavoring to instruct the savages in 
the art of agriculture, and to make husbandmen 
and herdsmen of them. I had visited this agri- 
cultural mission of Bequa in the course of my 
recunt tour along llie fiontici-, and Lad considered 
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praying and 



it mare likely to produce solid i 
poor Indiana thao any of the i 
preaching misBiona along ihe border. 

In this neighborhood, Pierre Beatte had hia 
little farm, his Indian wife, and his half-breed 
ciiildren, and aided Mr. Requa in his endeavora 
lo civilize the hahils and meliorate the condition 
of the Osage tribe, Beatte had been brouglit 
up a Catholic, and was indexible in his religious 
faith ; he could not pray with Mr. Bequa, he 
said, but he could work with him, and he evinced 
a zeal ibr the good of his savage relations and 
neighbors. Indeed, tliougli his father had been 
French, aiid he himself had been brought up in 
' communion with (he whites, he evidently was 
more of an Indian in his tastes, and his heart 
yearned towards his mother's nation. When he 
talked to me of the wrongs and insults that the 
poor Indians suffered in their intercourse with 
the rough eettlera on the frontier, — when he de- 
scribed the precarious and degi'aded state of the 
Osage tribe, diminished in numbers, broken iA 
spirit, and almost living on suflerance in the laud 
where they once figured ao heroically, — I could 
ue his veins swell, and hia ncsti-ils distend with 
indignation ; but he would check the feeling with 
n strong exertion of Indian self-command, and, in 
a manner, drive it back into his bosom. 

He did not hesitate to relate an instance 
wherein he had joined his kindred Osagea in 
pursuing and avenging themselves on a party of 
white men who had committed a flagrant outrage 
upon them ; and I found, in the encounter that 
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took place, Beatte had ehown himself the ( 
plete Indian. 

He had more than once accompanied his Osage 
relations in their wora with the Pawnees, and 
related a skirmish which took place on the bor* 
ders of these very hunting - grounds, in which 
several Pawnees were killed. We should pass 
near the place, he aaid, in the course of our tour, 
and the uaburied bones and skulls of the slain 
were still to be seen there. The surgeon of the 
troop, who was present at our eonversation, 
pricked up his ears at this intelligence. He was 
aoraethiDg of a phrenologist, and offered Beatte 
a handsome reward if he would procure him one 
of the skulls. 

Beatle regarded him for a moment with a look 
of stem surprise. 

" No ! " said ho i 
have heart strong c 
Ut the dead alone / " 

He added, that once, in travelling with a party 
of white men, he had slept in the same tent witJi 
a doctor, and found that he had a Pawnee skull 
amoiig his baggage : he at once renounced the 
doctor's tent, and bis fellowship. " He try to 
coax me," said Beatte, " but I say no, we must 
part — 1 no keep such company." 

In the temporary depression of his spirits, 
Beatte gave way to those superstitious forebod- 
ings to which Indians are prone. He had sat for 
some time, with his cheek upon his hand, gazing 
into the fire. I found his thoughts were wander- 
ing bock to his hamble home, on the banks of 



length, " dat too bad ! I 
oogh — I no care kill, but 
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tbe Neosho ; he was sure, he enid, that he should 
find Bome one of his fkmily ill, or dead, on his 
return: his left eye had twitched and twinkled 
tor two da^is past ; an omen which always boded 
iome mbfortuiie of tlic kind. 

Such are the trivial circumatanees which, when 
magnified into omens, will shake the souls of these 
men of iron. The least sign of mystic and Bin- 
iBter portent is snfflcient to turn a huuler or a 
warrior from his course, or to fill his mind with 
apprehensions of impending evil. It is this su- 
perstitious propensity, common to the solitary 
and savage rovers of the wilderness, that ^ves 
aiich powerful influence to the prophet and the 
dreamer. 

The Osages, with whom Beatte had passed 
much of his life, retain these superstitious fan- 
cies, and rites in much of their original force. 
They all believe in the existence of tlie soul after 
ita separation from the body, and that it carries 
with it all its mortal tastes and habitudes. At 
an Osage village in the neighborhood of Beatte, 
one of tbe chief warriors lust an only child, & 
beautiful girl, of a very tender age. All her 
playthings were buried with her. Her favorite 
tittle horse, also, was killed, smd laid in the grave 
beside her, that she might have it to ride in the 
land of spirits. 

I will here add a little story, which I picked 
up in the course of ray tour through Beatte's 
country, and which illustrates the superstitions 
of his Oaage kindred. A largo party of Osagea 
liad been encamped for some time on the borders 
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of a fine stream called the N^ickanansa. Among 
them was a joiing hanter, one of the bravest euk) 
most graceful of the tribe, who was to be mar- 
ried to an Osage girl, who, for her benutj, was 
called the Flower of the Pmiries. The young 
hunter left her for a time among her relatives in 
the encampment, and went to St. Louis, to dis- 
pose of the products of his hunting, and purchase 
omamcaU for his bride. Ailer an absence of 
some weeks, he returned to the banks of the 
Nickanansa, but the camp was no longer there; 
the bare frames of the lodges and the brands of 
extinguished fires alone marked the place. At a 
distance he beheld a female sealed, as if weeping, 
by the side of the stream. It was his affiani-ed 
bride. He ran to embrace her, but she turned 
mournfully away. He dreaded lest some evil 
had befallen the camp. 

" Where are our people ? " cried he. 

" They ore gone to the banks of the Wag- 
Tushka." 

" And what art thou doing here alone ?" 

" Waiting fijr thee." 

" Then let us hasten to join onr people on the 
banks of the Wngrushka." 

He gave her his pack to carry, and walked 
ahead, according to the Indian custom. 

They came to where the smoke of the distant 
camp was seen rising from the woody margin of 
the stream. The girl seated herself at the foot 
of a tree. " It is not proper for us to retum 
together," said she ; " I will wait here." 

The young hunter proceeded to the camp akme. 
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i received by his relations with gloomy 



" What evil has happened," said he, " that ye 
are all so sad ? " 

No one replied. 

He turned to his favorite siater, and bade her 
go forth, seek bis bride, and conduct ber to the 

" Alaa ! " cried she, " how shall I seek her ? 
She died a few days since." 

The relations of tlie young girl now surrounded 
him, weeping aud wailing ; but he i-ei'used to 
believe the dismal tidings. " But a few moments 
since," cried he, " I leH her alone and in health ; 
come with me, and I will conduct you to her," 

He led the way to the tree where she had 
seated herself, but she was no longer there, and 
hia pack lay on the ground. The fatal truth 
struck him to the heart ; he fell to the ground 

I give this simple little story almost in the 
words in which it was related to me as I lay by 
the fire in an evening encampment on the hanks 
of the haunted stream where it is said to have 
happened. 
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It^jgyj^N the following morning we were le- 
U j^J I joined by the rangers who had remained 
j f^sSw| at the last encampment, to seek for the 
6ti\iy horses. They had lrftcke<I ihcm for a con- 
siderable distance through bush aud brake, and 
across streams, until they fbimd them cropping 
the herbage on tlie edge of a prairie. Their 
heads were in the direction of the fort, and they 
were evidenUy grazing their way homeward, 
heedless of the unbouuded freedom of the prai' 
rie so suddenly laid open to tliem. 

About noon the weather heid Bp, and I ob- 
served a mysterious ixinaulttition going on between 
our half-breeda and Tonish ; it ended in a reqaest 
that we would dispense witb the scrrices of the 
latter for a few hours, and permit him to join his 
comrades in a grand foray. We objected that 
Tonish was too much disabled by aches and paina 
for such an nndertahing ; but he was wild witlk 
eagerness for the mysterious enterprise, and, when 
permission wad given him, seemed to foi^get all 
his ailments in an insttuit. 

In a short time the trio were equipped and on 
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with rifles on tlieir ahoulders aud haud- 
kercliiefs twisted round their heads, evidently 
bound for a grand scamper. As they passed by 
the different lodges of lie eanip, the vainglorious 
little Frenchman could not help boasting to the 
right and left of the great things he was about 
to achieve ; though the taciturn Beatte, who rode 
in advance, would every now and then check bis 
horse, and look back at him with an air of stem 
rebuke. It was hard, however, to make the lo- 
quacious Tonish play " Lidian." 

Several of the hunlera, likewise, saJUed forth, 
end the prime old woodman, Ryan, came back 
early in the aflernoon, with ample spoil, having 
killed a buek and two fat does. I drew near to 
a group of rangers that Lad gathered round him 
as he stood by the spoil, and found they were 
discussing the merila of a stratagem sometimes 
used in deer'hunting. This consists in imitating, 
with a small instrument called a bleat, the cry 
of the fawn, so aa to lure the doe within reach 
of the rifle. There are bleats of various kinds, 
suited to calm or windy weather, and to the age 
of the fawn. The poor animal, deluded by them, 
in its anxiety about its young, wiU sometimes 
advance close up to the huQter. " I once bleated 
a doe," said a young hunter, '* until it came within 
twenty yards of me, and presented a sure mark. 
I levelled my ride three times, but had not the 
heart to shoot, for the poor doe looked so wist- 
fully, that it in a manner made my heart yearn. 
I thought of my own mother, and how anxious 
ehe i^sed to be about me when I was a child ; so, 
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lo put nn end to the matter, I gave a hnlloo, and 
started the doe out of rifle-shot in a moment" 

" And you did right," cried honest old Ryan. 
" For my part, I never could bring myself to 
bleating deer. I Ve been with huni^ra who had 
bleats, an<l httve made them tlirow them away. 
It is a rascally trick lo take advantage of a 
mother's love for her young." 

Towards evening, our three worthies returned 
from their mysterious foray. The tongue of Ton- 
ish gave notice of their approach long before they 
came in sight ; fur he was vouiferuttug at the top 
of his lunge, and rousing the attention of the 
whole camp. The lagging gait and reeking flanks 
of their horses gave evidence of hard riding ; and, 
on nearer approach, we found them hung round 
with meat, like a butcher's shambles. In fact 
they bad been scouring an immense pr^rie that 
extended beyond the forest, and which was cov- 
ered with herds of budalo. Of lliis prairie, and 
the animals upon it, Beatte had received iutelli' 
geoce a few days before, in his conversation with 
the Osages, but had kept the information a secret 
from the rangers, that he and his comrades might 
have the first daah at tlie game. They had con- 
tented themselves with killing four ; tliough, if 
Tonish might be believed, ihey might have situn 
them by scores. 

These tidings, and the buffalo-meat brought 
home in evidence, spread exultation through the 
camp, and etery oue looked forward with joy to 
a buffalo-hunt on the prairies. Tonish was agaia 
the oracle of the camp, and held forth by the hour 
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to a knot of listeners, crouched round the fire, 
wilh their ahoiiidera up to their oars. He waa 
now more boastful tlian ever of his skill as a 
marksman. All his wont of success in the e^irly 
part of our march he attributed to being " out of 
luck," if not " Bpell-bound" ; and finding himself 
listened to with apparent credulity, gave an in- 
Btance of the kind, which he declared had hap- 
pened to himself, but which was evidently a tale 
picked np among hia relations, the Oaages. 

According to this account, when aboat fourteen 
years of age, as he was one day hunting, he saw 
a white deer come out from a ravine. Crawling 
near to get a shot, he belield another and anotlier 
come forth, until there were eeven, all aa whil« as 
snow. Having crept sufliciently near, he singled 
one out and fired, hut without effect ; the deer 
remained uiifrightened. He loaded mid fired 
again, and again he missed. Thus he continued 
firing and missino; until all hie ammunition waa 
expended, and the deer remained without a wound. 
He returned home despairing of Lis skiU as a 
marksman, but was consoled by an old Osage 
hunter. These white deer, said he, have a 
charmed life, and can only be killed by bullets of 
a particular kind. 

The old Indian cast several balls for Touish, 
but would not sufier him to be present on the oc- 
casion, nor inform him of the iugredieuls and 
mystic ceremonials. 

Provided with these balls, Tonish again set 
ont in quest of the while de-er, and succeeded in 
finding them. He tried at first with ordinary 
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balls, but missed as before, A magic ball, bow- 
ever, immediately brougtit a fine buck to tbe 
ground. Whereupon the rest of the herd imrae- 
dialelj disappeared, and were never seen again. 

Oct. 29, The morning opened gloomy and 
lowering ; but towards eigiit o'clock the sun strug- 
gled forth and lighted up the forest, and the notes 
of the bugle gave signal to prepare for marching 
Kow began a scene of bustle, and clamor, and 
gayety. Some were scampering and brawling 
afler their horses ; some were riding in bare- 
backed, arid driving in the horses of their com- 
rades. Some were stripping the poles of the wet 
blankets that had served for shelters ; others 
packing up with all possible dispatch, and loading 
the baggage liorsea as they arrived, while others 
were cracking off their damp rifles and charging 
them afresh, to be ready for the sport. 

About ten o'clock we began our march. I 
loitered in the rear of the troop as tt forded the 
turbid brook and defiled through tlie labyrintiis of 
the forest. I always felt disposed to linger until 
the last straggler disappeared among the trees, 
and the distant note of the bugle died upon the 
ear, that I might behold the wilderness rehipsing 
into silence and solitude. In the present instance, 
the deserted scene of our lale bustling encampment 
had a forlorn and desolate appearance. The sur- 
rounding forest had been in many places tram- 
pled into a quagmire. Trees felled and partly 
hewn in pieces, and sca,ttei-ed in huge fragments; 
t£nt-poles stripped of their covering ; smouldering 
fires, with great morseb of roasted venison and 
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buffilo-meat, standing in wooden spits before them, 
hacked and slashed by the knives of hungry hunt- 
ers ; while around were strewed the hides, the 
horns, tlie atitlera and bones of buSkloea and deer, 
with uncooked joints, and unplucked turkeys, left 
behind with that reckless improvidence and waste- 
fiihiess which young hunters are apt to indulge 
when in a neighborhood where game abounds. 
In the mean time a score or two of tui'key-huz- 
zards, or vultures, were already on the wing, 
wheeling their magnificent flight high in the air, 
and preparing for a descent upon the camp as soon 
as it should be abandoned. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



IBSFSHjIFTER proceeding about two hours in a 
M&vi ^""'^'^''ly direction, we emerged towards 
^^B^ mid-day from the dreary belt of the 
Crosa Timber, and to our infinite delight beheld 
" the great Prairie," stretching to the right and 
left before us. We could distinctly trace the 
meandering oontse of the Main Canadian, and 
various smaller streams, by the strips of greeo 
forest that bordered them. The landscape was 
vast and beautiful. There is always an expan- 
sion of feeling in looking upon these boundless 
and fertile wastes ; but 1 was doubly conscious 
of it after emerging from our "close dungeon of 
innumerous boughs." 

From a rising ground Beatte pointed ont the 
place where be and his comrades had killed the 
buffaloes ; and we beheld several black objects 
moving in the distance, which he said were 
part of the herd. The Caplain determined to 
shape bis course to a woody bottom about a mile 
distant, and to encamp tliere for a day or two, by 
way of having a regular buffalo-hunt, and getting 
a supply of ii'"vi8ions. As the troop defiled 
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aloDg the slope of the hill towards the eampiiig- 
ground, Beatie proposed to my jnesainates and my- 
self, that we should put ourselTes under his guid- 
ance, promising to take us wiiere we should have 
plenty of sport. Leaving the line of march, 
therefore, we diverged towards the prairie ; trav- 
ersiug a small valley, and ascending a gentle swell 
of land. Ah we reached the eaminit, we heheld a 
gang of wild horses about a mile off. Beatte was 
immediately on the alert, and no longer thought 
of buffalo-hunting. He was mounted on bis 
powerful half-wild horse, with a lariat eoUed at 
the saddle-bow, and set off in pursuit; while 
WB remained on a rising ground watching his 
nmnoBuyres with great solicitude. Taking advan- 
tage of a strip of woodhind, he stole quietly along, 
BO as to get close to them before lie was per- 
ceived. The moment they caught sight of him a 
grand scamper took place. We watched him 
skirting along the horizon like a privateer in &11 
diase of a merchantman ; at length he passed 
over the brow of a ridge, and down into a shallow 
valley ; in a few momenis he was on the opposite 
hill, and close upon one of the horses. He was 
Boon head and head, and appeai'ed to be trying to 
Doose his prey ; but they both, disappeared again 
below the hill, and we saw no more of them. It 
turned out aflerwards that he had noosed a pow- 
orfiil horae, but could not hold him, and had lost 
bia lariat in the attempt. 

While we were waiting for his return, we per- 
ceived two buffalo bulls descending a slope, to- 
wards a stream, ivhich wounil through a ravine 
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fringed with treea. The young Count and myself 
endeavored to get near them under covert of the 
trees. They discovered ua while wo were yet 
three or four hundred yarda off, and turning about, 
retreated np the rising ground. We urged our 
horses across the ravine, and gave chaae. The 
immense weight of head and shoulders causes the 
buffalo to lahor heavily up-hiU ; hut it accelerates 
his descent. We had the advantage, therefore, 
and gained rapidly upon the fugitives, though it 
was difBcult to get our horses to approach them, 
theu- very scent inspiring them with terror. The 
Count, who had a double-barrelled gun loaded 
with ball, fired, hut it missed. The bulls now 
altered their course, and galloped down-hill with 
headlong rapidity. As they ran in different 
directions, we each singled one and separated. I 
was provided with a brace of veteran brass-bar- 
relled pistols, which I had borrowed at Fort Gib- 
son, and which had evidently seen some service. 
Pistols are very effective in buffalo-hunting, as 
the hunter can ride up close to the animal, and 
fire at it wliile at full speed ; whereas the long 
heavy rifles used on the frontier, cannot be easily 
managed, nor discharged with accurate aim from 
horseback. My object, therefore, was to get 
within pistol-shot of the buffalo. This was no 
very easy mattur. I was well mounted on s 
horse of excellent speed and bottom, that seemed 
eager for the chsise, and soon overtook the game ; 
but the moment he came nearly parallel, he 
would keep eliC'ering off, with ears forked and 
pricked forward, and every symptoir 
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Mid alarm. It was no wonder. Of all nuinmls, a, 
I buffalo, when close preaned by the hunter, h^ an 
1 aspect the most diabolical. Hie two shoi't black 
I horns eurre out of a. huge frontlet of shaggy hau" ; 
I liis eyes glow like coals ; his mouih is open, his 
I tongue parched and drawn up into a half crescent ; 
I lis tail is erect, and tufted and whiakhig about 
in the nir : he is a perfect picture of mingled rage 
\ uid terror. 

It was with difficulty I urged my horse suffi- 
I deiitly near, when, taking aim, to jny chagrin 
I both pistols missed fire. Unfortunately the lucks 
I of these veteran weapons were so much worn, that 
n the gallop the priming had been shaken out of 
he pans. At the snapping of the last pistol I was 
I dose upon the bufialo, when, m his despair, he 
led round with a sudden snort, and rushed 
upon me. My horse wheeled about as if on a 
pivot, made a convulsive spring, and, as I had 
been leaning on one side with pistol extended, I 
came near being thrown at the feet of the buffalo. 
. Three or four bounds of the horse carried us 
out of the reach of the enemy, who, having merely 
^ turned in desperate self-defence, quickly resumed 
his firght. As soon Ets I could gather in my panic- 
Stricken horse, and prime the pistols afresh, I 
again spurred in pursuit of the buffalo, who 
had slackened his speed to lake breath. On my 
approach he again set oft' full tilt, heaving him- 
self forward with a heavy rolling gallop, dashing 
with headlong precipitation through brakes and 
lavines, while several deer and wolves, startled 
L 6om their coverts by his thundering career, ran 
' helter-skelter lo right and left aciosa the waste. 
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A gallop across the prairies in pursuit of game 
is by no meftua bo snioolh a career as thoBB may 
imagine who have only the idea of an open level 
plain. It ia iriie, the prnirieB of the hunting- 
ground are not so much entangled with, flowering 
plants and long herbcige as the lower prairies, a:id 
ftre principally covered with short buffalo-graaa ; 
but they are diversified by hill and dale, and 
where mt«t level, jire npt to be cut up by deep - 
rifts and ravines, made by torreuta atler rains; 
and which, yawning from an even surface, are 
almost like pitfalls in the way of the hunter, 
checking him suddenly when in full career, or 
subjecting him to the risk of limb uid life. The 
plains, too, are beaet by burrowing-holes of small 
animals, in which the horse ia apt to sink to 
the fetlock, and throw both himself and his rider. 
The late rain had covered some parts of the prai- 
rie, where the gmund was hard, with a thin sheet 
111' water, througli which the horse had to splash 
his way. In other parts there were innumerable 
shallow hollows, eight or ten feet in diameter, 
made by the butfaloes, who wallow in sand and 
mud like swine. These being filled with water, 
shone like mirrors, so that the horse was continu- 
ally leaping over them or springing on one side. 
We had reached, too, a rough part of the prairie, 
very much broken and cut up ; the buffalo, who 
was running for life, took no heed to his course, 
plunging down break-neck ravines, where it was 
necessary to skirt the borders in search of a safer 
descent. At lengih we came to where a winter 
stream had torn a deep chasm across the whole 
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[irairiB, leaving open jugged rocks, and forinmg 
a long glen bordered by steep crumbling eliffa of 
mingled s-Utae and clay, Down one of these tlie 
buffalo flung liimself, half tHnahling, half leaping, 
)uid then scuttled along the bottom ; while I, see- 
iii^ all further pursuit useless, pulled up, and 
gazed quietly after him from the horder of the 
cliff, until lie disappeared amidst the windings of 
the ravine. 

Nothing now remained but to turn my sleed 
and rejoin my companions. Here at first was 
gome little difficulty. The ardor of the chase had 
betrayed me into a long, heedless gallop. I now 
found myself in the midet of a lonely waste, in 
which the prospect was hounded by undulating 
Bivelta of land, naked and uniform, where, from 
the deficiency of landmarks a-nd distinct features, 
an inexperienced man may become hewildcred, 
and lose his way as readily as in the wastes of 
the ocean. The day, too, was oi'ercast, so that I 
conld not guide myself by the sun ; ray only 
mode was to retrace the track my horse had 
made in coming, though this I would often lose 
sight of, where the ground was covered with 
parched herbage. 

To one uuaccustomed to it, there is something 
inexpressibly lonely in the solitude of a prairie. 
The loneliness of a forest seems nothing to it. 
There the view is shut in bj trees, and the im- 
agination is lefl free to picture some livelier 
scene beyond. But here we have aa immense 
extent of landscape without a sign of human ex- 
istence. We have the consciousness of being far, 
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Tar beyond the bounds of human habitation ; we 
feel ns if moving ia the midst of a desert world. 
Ab my horse lagged slowly back over the scenes 
of our late scamper, and the delirium of the chase 
hnd parsed away, I was peculiarly sensible to 
these drcumstances. The Bilence of the waste 
was now and then broken by the cry of a dia- 
lanl flock of pelicans, stalking like spectres about 
a shallow pool ; sometimea by the sinister croak- 
ing of a raven in the air, while occasionally a 
scoundrel wolf would scour off from before me, 
and, having attained a, safe distance, would ait 
down and howl and whine with tones that gave 
a dreariness to the surroundiDg solitude. 

After pursuing my way for some time, I de- 
scried a horseman on the edge of a distant hill, 
and soon recognized him to be the Count He 
had been equally unsuccessful with myself; we 
were shortly after rejoined by our worthy eommde, 
the Virtuoso, who, with spectncles on nose, had 
made two or three ineSectual shots from horse- 
back. 

We determined not to seek the camp until we 
had made one more effort. Casting our eyes about 
the surrounding wnsle, wc descried a herd of 
buffalo about two miles distant, scattered apart, 
and quietly grazing near a small strip of trees 
and bushes. It required but little stretch of 
fancy to picture them so many cattle grazing on 
the edge of a common, and that the grove might 
shelter some lowly farm-house. 

We now formed our plan to circumvent the 
herd, and by getting on the other side of them, to 



hunt them in the direction whei-e we kjiuw our 
camp to be aitimted : otherwise, the pursuit might 
take MB to such a distunce ba to render it impos- 
aible to find our way back befoi'e niglitfall. Tak- 
ing a wide circuit therefore, we moved slowly and 
cautiously, pausiHg occasionally when we saw 
any of the herd desist from grazing. The wind 
fortunately set from tlieni, otherwise they might 
have scented us and have taken the alarm. In 
this way we succeeded in getting round the herd 
without disturbing it. It consisted of about forty 
head ; bulls, cows, and calves. Separating to some 
distance from each other, we now appi'oached 
slowly ia a parallel line, toping by degrees to 
steal near without exciting attention. They 
began, however, to move off quietly, stopping at 
every step or two to graze, when suddenly a bull, 
that, unobserved by us, had been taking his siesla 
under a clump of trees to our left, roused hlmeelf 
from hia lair, and hastened lo join his companions. 
We were still at a considerable distance, hut the 
game had taken the alarm. We quickened our 
pace, they broke into a gallop, and now com- 
menced a full chose. 

As the gi'ound was level, they shouldered along 
with great speed, followitig «ach other in a line ; 
two or three bulla bringing up the rear, the last 
of whom, from bis enormous size and venerable 
frontlet, and beai^d of sunburnt hair, looked like 
the patritirch of the herd, and as if he might long - 
have reigned the monarch of the prairie. 

There is a mixture of the awful and the comic 
in the look of these huge animals, as tliey bear 
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their great bulk forwarda, with aji up and down 
motiou of the unwieldy head and shoulders, their 
tail cocked np like the cue of Pantaloon in a pau' 
tomime, the end whisking about iu a iieree jet 
whimsical Style, and their eyes glaring venomously 
with an expression of fright and fury. 

For Bome time I kept parallel with the line, 
without being able to force myhorae within pistol- 
Bhot, BO much had he been alarmed by the assault 
of the bulTitlo in the preceding chase. A.t length 
I succeeded, but was again balked by my pistols 
missing fire. My companions, whose holies were 
less fleet and more wayworn, could not overtake 
the herd ; at length Mr. L.j who was in the rear 
of the line, and losing ground, levelled his double- 
barrelled gun, and fired a long raking shot. It 
struck a buffalo Juet above the loins, broke its 
baukbone, and brought it lo the ground. He 
Slopped and alighted to dispatch his prey, when, 
borrowing his gun, which had yet a charge re- 
maining in it, I put my horse to his speed, agfun 
overtook the herd which was thundering along, 
pursued by the Count. With my present weapon 
there wai no need of urging my horse to auoh 
close quarters ; galloping along parallel, therefore, 
I singled out a buffalo, and by a foi'tunate shot 
brought it down on the spot. The bull had 
struck a vital part ; it could not move fmm the 
place where it fell, but lay there struggling in 
mortal agony, while the rest of the herd kept on 
their headlong career across the prairie. 

Dismounting, I dow fettered my horse to pre- 
vent his straying, and advanced to 
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my victim. I am nothing of a sportsmtiii ; I had 

been prompted to t\\\^ unwonted exploit by the 
[□aguitudti of the game aud the excitement of an 
iidveiiturous chase. Now that the excitement 
waa over, I could not but look with coinmiaeratioD 
upon the poor animal that lay struggling and ' 
bleeding at my feet. Hia very size iind impor- 
tance, which had before inspired me with eager- 
ueSB, now increased my compunction. It seemed 
as if I had inflicted pain in proportion to the bulk 
of my victim, and as if there were a hundred- 
fold greater waste of life tban there would have 
been in the destruction of an animal of inferior 



To add to these after-qualms of conscience, the 
poor animal lingered in his agony. He had evi- 
dently received a mortal wound, but death might 
be long in coming. It would not do io leave 
him here to be torn piecemeal, while yet alive, 
by the wolves that had already snuffed his blood, 
and were skulking and howling at a dblance, and 
waiting for my departure ; and by the ravens 
that were flapping about, croaking dismally iu the 
air. It became now an act of mercy to give him 
his quietus, and put htm out of his misery. I 
primed one of the pistols, therefore, and advanced 
close up to the buffalo. To inSict a wound thus 
iu cold blood, I found a totally different thing 
irom firing in the heat of the chase. Taking aim, 
however, just behind the fore-shoulder, my pistol 
for oDce proved tme ; the ball must have passed 
through the heart, for the animal gave one con- 
vulsive throe and expired. 
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While I stood ineiiilating and moraliKuig orer 
the wreck I had so wantonly produced, with my 
horse grazing neiir me, I was rejoined by my fei- 
Iow-spor(aman the Virtuoso, who, being a man of 
universal adroitnesg, and withal more experienced 
mid hardened iu the gentle art of " venerie," soon 
managed to carve out tlie tongue of the buSalo, 
and delivered it to me to bear back to the camp 
as a trophy. 




CHAPTER XXX. 



jBggiNSUR solicitude was now awakeaed for the 
L^uJV y^^S Count. With hia usual eager- 
iMyyTJll nes3 and impetuoaitj ho hod pei'sisted 
in urgiug hia jaded horse in pursuit of the herd, 
unwilling to return without haviDg likewise Isilled 
a buffalo. In this way he had kept on following 
them, hither and thither, and accusionally firing 
an ineffectual shot, until byclogrees horaeinan and 
herd became indistinct in the distance, and at 
length swelling ground and strips of trees and 
thickets hid them entirely from sight. 

By the time my friend, the amateur, joined 
' me, the young Count had been long lost to view. 
We held a consultation on the matter. Evening 
was drawing on. Were we to pursue him, it 
would be dark before we should overtake him, 
granting we did not entirely lose trace of him in 
the gloom. We should then be too much bewil- 
dered to find our way back to the encampment ; 
even now, our return would be difficult. We de- 
termined, therefore, to hasten to tbe camp as 
speedily as possible, and send out our half-breeds, 
and some of the veteran hunters skilled in cruia- 
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ing about the prairies, to search for our compan- 

We a«»rdiugly sel forward iii what we sup- 
posed to be the direction of the cump. Our 
weary horses could hardly be urged beyond a 
walk. The twilight thickened npon us ; the land- 
scape grew gradually iudistinct ; we tried in vain 
to recognize various landmarks which we hod 
noted iu the moriiiug. The feature.^ of the prai- 
ries are 60 similar as lo baffle the eje of any birt 
an Indian, or a pra<;tised woodman- At length 
night closed in. We hoped to see the distant 
glare of camp-fires ; we listened to caleli the 
sotmd of the bells about the netks of the grazing 
horses. Once or twice we thouglit we distin- 
guished them ; we were mistaken. Nothing was 
lo be heard but a monotonous concert of insects, 
with now and then the dismal howl of wolves 
mingling with lite night breeze. We began lo 
think of balling for the night, and btvouaeking 
under the lee of eome thicket. We had iniple- 
menls to strike a light ; there was plenty of fire- 
wood at hand, and the tongues of our buSaloes 
would furnish us with a repast. 

Jnst as we were preparing to dismount, we 
heard the report of a rifle, and, shortly after, the 
notes of the bugle, calling up the night-guard. 
Pushing forward 'm that direction, the camp-fires 
Boon broke on our sight, gleaming at a distance 
from among the tlvick groves of an alluvial bot- 
tom. 

As we entered the camp, we tbund tC a scene 
of rude hunters' re-velry and wassaiL There had 
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a a graod day's sport, in which all bad taken 
a part Eight buf&loes had been killed ; roaring 
fires were blazing on every side ; all hauda were 
feasting upon roasted joints, broiled marrow-bones, 
and the juicy hump, far-faoaed amoug the epicures 
of the pnkiries. Right glad were we to dL^mount 
and partake of the sturdy cheer, for we had been 
on our weary horses since morning, without tast- 
ing food, 

Aa to our worthy friend, the Commissioner, with 
whom we had parted company at the outset of 
this eventful day, we found him lying in a comer 
of the tent, much the worse for wear, in the course 
of a Buccesaful hunting-match. 

It seems that our man Seatte, in his zeal to 
give the Commissioner an opportunity of distin- 
guishing iiimself, and gratifying hia Iiunting pro- 
pensities, had mounted him upon his half-wild 
horse, and started him in pursuit of a huge buf- 
falo bull that had already been frightened by the 
himters. The horse, which was fearless us hia 
owner, and, like him, had a considerable spice of 
devil in his composition, and who, beside, had 
been made familiar with the game, no sooner came 
in sight and scent of the buffalo than he set off 
tidl speed, bearing the involuntary htmter hither 
and thither, and whither he would not — up-hill 
and down-hill — leaping pools and brooks — dash- 
ing through glens and gullies, until he came up 
with the game. Instead of sheering off, he 
crowded upon the bufialo. The Commissioner, 
nlmost in self-defence, discharged both barrels of 
a double-barrelled gun into the enemy. The 
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broadside took effect, but was not mortal. The 
buffalo turned furiously upon hb pursuer : the 
horse, as be had been taught by his owner, 
wheeled off. The buffalo plunged afVer him. 
The worthy Commissioner, in great extremity, 
drew his sole pistol from his holster, fired it off 
09 a stern -chafer, shot the buffido full in the 
breast, and brought him lumbering forward to the 

The Commissioner returned to camp, lauded on 
all sides for his idignal exploit, but grievously 
battered and wayAvom. He bad been a bard 
rider per force, and a victor in spite of himself. 
He turned a deaf ear to all compliments and con- 
gratulations, had but little stomach for the hunt- 
er's &re placed before him, and soon retreated 
to stretch his limbs in the tent, declaring that 
nothing should tempt him again to mount that 
half-ilevil Indian horse, and that he hud enough 
of buffiiio hunting for the rest of his life. 

It was too dark now to send any one iu search 
of the young Count. Guns, however, were fired, 
and the bugle sounded from time to time, to guide 
him to the camp, if by chance he should straggle 
within hearing ; but the night advanced without 
his making his apjiearance. Tliere was not a star 
visible to guide him, tind we cocicluded that, where- 
ever he was, he would give np wandering in the 
dark, and bivouac until daybreak. 

It was a raw, overcast night. The carcasses 
of the buffaloes killed in the vicinity of the camp 
bad diswn about it an unusual number of wolves, 
who kept Dp the most forlorn concert of whining 
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yells, prolonged into dismal cadences and inflei- 
ioDS, literally converting the aurroiindiog waste 
into a howling wilderness. Nothing is more rael- 
ancholy than the midnight howl of a wolf on a 
prairie. What rendered the gloom and wildncss 
of the night and the savage concert of the neigh- 
boring waste the more dreary to us, was the idea 
of the lonely and exposed situation of our jomig 
and inexperienced comrade. We tmsted, how- 
ever, that on the return of daylight he would find 
his way back to the camp, and tbeii all the events 
of the night would he remembered only as so 
many savory gratifications of his passion for ad- 
venture. 




JIIE inoming dawned, and an hour i 
wo passed without any t""" 
' 1 lo feel I 
kst, liLiviiig no compass to aid him, he might per- 
plex himself and wander in some opposite direc- 
) thus oft«n lost for days. 
What made us the more anxious ahout him v 
that he had no pi'oviaions with him, was totally 
unversed in " wood-craft," and hable to fall into 
the hands of some lurking or straggling party of 
savages. 

people, therefore, had made 
their breakfast, we beat up for volunteers for a 
1 search of the Count. A dozen of the 
e of the best and freshest 
and armed wilh rifles, were soon ready to 
mr half-breeds Beatte and Anioine alBo, 
r little mongrel Frenchman, i 

e ; so Mr. L. and myself taking the 
) show the way to the scene of our little 
hunt, where we had parted company with the 
Count, we all set out across the prairie. A rida 
of a couple of miles brought us to the carcassea 
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af the tt^o buffaloes we hnd kiiled. A legiou of 
ravenouB wolvea were already gorging upon tbera. 
At onr approach they reluctantly drew off, skulk- 
ing with a caitiff look to the distance of a few 
hundred yards, and there awaiting our departure, 
that they might return to their banquet. 

I conducted Beatte and Antoine to the spot 
whence the young Count had continued the chase 
alone. It was like putting hounds upon the 
Bcent, They immediately distinguished the track 
of his horse amidst the trampinga of the buffaloes, 
and aet off at a round pace, following with the 
eye in nearly a straight course, for upwards of a 
mile, when they came to where the herd had di- 
vided and run hither and thither about a meadow. 
Here the buck of the horse's hoofe wandered and 
doubled and oft£n crossed each otiier ; our half- 
breeds were like hounds at fault. While we were 
t ft halt, waiting until they Bhonld unravel the 
riaze, Beatte suddenly gave a short Indian whoop, 
r rather yelp, and pointed to a dialant hill. On 
regarding it attentively, we perceived a horseman 
on the summit. " It is the Count ! " cried Beatte, 
let off at full gallop, followed by the whole 
company. In a few momenta he checked his 
horse. Another figure on horaefcack had appeared 
n the brow of the hill. This completely altered 
the case. The Count had wandered off alone ; 
o other person hnd been missing from the camp. 
If one of these horsemen were indeed tlie Count, 
the other must be an Indian ; if an Indian, in 
all probability a Pawnee. Perhaps they were 
both Indiana ; scouts of aome party lurking in the 
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vicinity. While these and other suggestions were 
hastily discussed, the two horsemen glided down 
from the profile of the hill, and we lost sight of 
them. One of tha rangers suggested that there 
might be a straggling party of Pawnees behind 
the hill, and that the Count might have fiiUen into 
their hands. The idea had an electric effect upon 
the little troop. In an instant every horse waa 
at full speed, the half-breeds leading the way ; 
the young rangers as they rode pet up wild yelps 
of exaltation at the thought of having a brush 
with the Indians. A ueck -or - nothing gallop 
brought us to the skirts of the hill, and revealed 
our mistake. lu a ravine we found the two 
horsemen standing by the carcass of a bnfTalo 
which they had killed. They piwved to be two 
rangers, who, unperceived, had Itft the camp a 
little before us, and had come here in a direct 
line, while we had made a wide circuit about tlie 
prairie. 

This episode bciag at an end, and the sudden 
excitement being over, we slowly and coolly re- 
traced our steps h> the meadow, but it was some 
time before our half-breeds could again get on 
the track of the Count. Having at length found 
it, they succeeded in following it through all it8 
doublings, until they came to where it was no 
longer mingled with the tramp of buffaloes, but 
became single and separate, wandering here and 
there about the prairies, but always tending in a 
direction opposite to that of the camp. Here the 
Count had evidently ^vcn up the pursuit of the 
herd, and had endeavored to find his way to the 
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e bewiidered hs the 
'ounil him, and had 
npletely mistaken the points of the compass. 
Tn all this quest our half-breeds displumed that 
;qniekness of eye, in following nip a track, for 
wliich Indians are so noted. Beatte, especially, 
itanch as a veteran bouiid. Sometimes 
he would keep forwai-d on an easy trot, his eyea 
fixed on the ground a little ahead of his horse, 
clearly distinguishing prints in the herbage which 
were invisible, excepting on the closest in- 
jqwction. Sometimes he would pull up and walk 
horse slowly, regarding the ground intensely, 
where to my eye nothing was apparent. Then 
be would dismount, lead his horue by the hridle, 
and advance cautiously step by sl:ep, with his faoe 
bent towards the earth, just catching, here and 
there, a casual indication of the vaguest kind to 
guide him ottward. In some places where the 
soil was hard, and the grass withered, he would 
lose the track entirely, and wander backwards 
and forwards, and right and left, in search of it ; 
'jetuming occasionally to the place where he had 
:ht of it, to take a new departure. If this 
liuled, he would examine the banks of the neigh- 
fboring streams, or the sandy bottoms of the 
iaviiies, in hopes of finding tracks where the 
:CouDt had crossed. When he again came upon 
,:flie track, he would remount bia horse, and re- 
his onward course. At length, afler cross- 
Itig a stream, in the crumbling banks of which 
'"flie hoofs of the horse were deeply dented, we 
came upon a high dry prairie, where our half- 
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breeds wen: completeljr baffled. Not a footprint 
was to be discoruod, though they eearched in 
every direction ; and Beiitte at length comiug to 
a. paase, shook his hettd doHpoiidingly. 

Just then a small herd of deer, roused from a 
neighboring ravine, came bounding by ua. Beatle 
sprang from his horse, levelled his rifle, and 
wounded one slightly, but without bringing it to 
the ground. The report of ^e riile was almost 
immediately followed by a long halloo fom a dis- 
tance. We looked around, hut could eee nothing. 
Another long htiUoo was heard, and at length b 
horseman was descried, emerging out of a skirt 
of forest. A single glance showed him to be the 
young Count ; there was a universal shout and 
scamper, every one setting o£f full gallop to greet 
him. It was a joyful meeting to both parties, 
for much anxiety had been felt by us all on ac- 
count of hia youth and inexperience, and for his 
part, with all his love of adventure, he seemed 
right glad to be once more among liis friends. 

As we supposed, he had completely mistaken 
hia course on the preceding evening, and had 
wandered about until dark, when he thought of 
bivouacking. The night was cold, yet he feared 
to make a fire, leat it might betray him to some 
lurking party of Indians. Hobbling his horae 
with his pocket- hajidkerchief, and leaving him to 
graze on (he margin of the prairie, he clambered 
into a tree, fixed his saddle in the fork of the 
branches, and placing himself securely with liis 
back against the trunk, prepared to pass a dreary 
night, regaled occasionaily with the 
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howlinga of the wolves. He was agreeably dis- 
nppointed. The fatigiie of the day soon brought 
on a sound sleep; he had delightl'ul dreams about 
his home in Switzerland ; nor did he wake until 
it waa broad daylight. 

He then descended from hia roosting - place, 
mounted his horse, and rode to the naked sum- 
mit of a hill, whence he beheld a trackless wil- 
derness around him, but, at no great distance, the 
Grand Canadian, winding its way between bor- 
ders of forest land. The sight of this river con- 
Koled him with the idea that, should he fail in 
finding his way back to the camp, or in being 
found by some party of hia comrades, he might 
follow the course of the stream, which could not 
iail to conduct him to some frontier post, or In- 
dian hamlet. So closed the events of our hap- 
hazard buSalo hunt. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 



I^^^^N returiiiDg from our expedition in quest 
1^& J of the young Count, I learned that a 
1^^^^ burrow, or village, as it is tenned, of 
prairie-dogs liad been discovered on tlie level 
Buminit of » hill, about a mile from the camp. 
Plaving heard much of tho habits and peuuliari- 
tiea of these little animals, I determined to pay a- 
visit to the community. The prairie-dog is, in 
feet, one of the curiosities of the Far Weal, 
about which travellers delight to tell morvetlous 
tales, endowing him at times with something of 
the politic and social habits of a rational being, 
and giving him systems of civil government and 
domestic economy almost equal to what they used 
to bestow upon the beaver. 

The prairie-dog h an animal of tlie coney 
kind, and about the size of a rabbit. Ue is of a 
sprightly mei'curinl nature ; quick, sensitive, and 
somewhat petulant. He is very gregarious, liv- 
ing in large coramunitiea, sometimes of eeveral 
acres in extent, who's innumerable little heaps 
of earth show the eutrimcea to the subtermneaii 
cells of the inhabitants, and the well beaten 
ti-acks, like lanes and streets, show their mobility 
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nnd resdessneas. According lo the accouTila 
given of them, they would seem lo he continiinlty 
(nil of sport, busioeas, and public affsirs ; whisk- 
ing nbout hither and thither, &3 if on gossiping 
visits to each other's houses, or congregating in 
the cool of the evening, or after a, shower, and 
gambolling together in the open air. Sometimes, 
especially when the moon shines, they pass half 
the night in revelry, bai-king or yelping with 
short, quick, yet weak tones, like those of very 
young puppies. While in the height of their 
playfulness and clamor, however, should there be 
the least alarm, they all vanish into their cells in 
an instant, and the village remains blank and 
Bileat. In case they are hard pressed by their 
"pursuers, without any hope of escape, they will 
'assume a pngnacious air, and a most whimsical 
look of impotent wrath and deliftnce. 

The prairie-dogs are not permitted to remain 
eole and nndisturbed inhabitants of their own 
homes. Owls aud rattlesuakes are said to lake 
np their abodes with lliem ; but whether as in- 
vited guests or unwelcome intruders, is a matter 
of controversy. The owls are of a peculiar kind, 
and would seem to partake of tlie character of 
the hawk ; for they are taller and more erect on 
their legs, more alert iu their looks and rapid in 
their fliglit tlian ordinary owls, and do not confine 
their excursions to the night, but sally forth in 
broad day. 

Some aay that they only inhabit cells wliieh 
the prairie-dogs have deserted, amd suffered to go 
to ruin, in consequence of the death in them of 
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Eome relative ; for thtjy would make out this little 
aniinul to be endowed with keen sensibilities, that 
will not permit it to remain in the dwelling where 
it has witnessed the death of a friend. Other 
fancilul speculators represent the owl as a kind 
of housekeeper to the prairie - dog ; and, from 
having a note very Bimihir, iiismuate that it acts, 
ill a manner, as fitmily pi'eeeptor, and teaches the 
joniig litter to bark- 
As to tlie rattlesnake, nothing satisfactory has 
been ascertained of the part he plays in this most 
interesting household, though he is considered as 
little better than a sycophant and shaqier, thai 
'winds himsttlf into the concerns of the honest, 
crednloua little dog, and takes him in moat sadly. 
Certain it is, if he acta us toad-eater, be occa- 
sionally solaces himself witji more tlian the usual 
perquisites of his order, as he is now and then 
detected with one of the younger members of the 
family in his maw. 

Such are a few of the particulars that I could 
gather about the -domestic economy of this little 
inhabitant of the prairies, who, with his pigmy 
republic, appears to be a subject of much whim- 
sical speculatiou and burlesque remarks, among 
the hunters of the Far West. 

It was towards evening that I set out with a 
companion, to visit the village in question. Un- 
luckily, it had been invaded in the course of the 
day by some of the rangers, who had shot two 
or three of its inhnbitants, and thrown the whole 
Bcnsiiive community in confusion. As we ap- 
proached, we could perceive numbei-s of the 
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inhabitaata aeated at the entrances of their cells, 
white Beutiaels seemed to bare been posted on 
the oatakirts, to keep a look-out. At sight of 
us, the picket guards scampered in and gave the 
alarm ; whereupon every iuhabitant gave a short 
yelp, or bark, and dived into hia hole, his heela 
twinkhng in tlie air aa if he had thrown a som- 

We traversed the whole village, or republic, 
which covered au area of about thirty acres ; 
but not a whisker of au iuhubituiit was to be seen. 
We probed then- cells aa far aa tlie ramrods of 
our riHes would reach, but could unearth neither 
dog, nor owl, nor rattlesuake. Moving quietly 
to a little distance, we lay down upon tlie ground 
and watched for a long time, silent and motionless. 
By-aiid-by a. cautious old burgher would slowly 
put forth the end of his nose, but instantly dniw 
it in again. Another, at a greater distance, would 
emerge entirely ; but, catching a glance of ua, 
would throw a somerset, and plunge back again 
into bis hole. At length, some who resided on 
the oppoaile side of the village, taking cuunige 
from the continued stilhiess, would steal forth, 
and hurry off to a diatant hole, the residence pos- 
sibly of some family conuectiou, or gossiping 
friend, about whose safety they were sohcitous, 
or with whom they wished to compare notes 
about the late oceurrences. 

Others, still more bold, assembled in htlle 
knots, ia the streets and public pla<;es, as if to 
discnaa the recent outrages offered to the com- 
monwealth, and the atrocious murders of tlieir fel- 
bw-burghers. 



t all hod van- 



I end to onr 
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We rosu from tlio ground and moved forward, 
to lake a nearer view of tlie!<e public proueedings, 
when, yelp ! yelp I yelp I — there whb a Hhrill , 
alarm passed from moutli to mouth ; the meetings 
suddenly dispersed ; feet twinkled in the air ip 
every direction ; and in a 
ished into the earth. 

The dusk of the evening put i 
□hserviitions, but the train of whimsical compari- , 
sons produced in my brain by the moral attribales 
which I had heard given to these little politic 
animals, still continued »fler my return to camp i 
and tate in the night, as I lay awake afler all ths 
camp was asleep, and heard, in the stillness of 
the hour, a faint clamor of shrill voices from the 
distant village, I could not help picturing to my- i 
self the inhabitants gathered together in noisy 
assemblage, and windy debate, to devise plans for j 
tlie public safety, and to vindicate tlie invaded 



rights and insulted dignity of the republic 





3HILE breakfast was preparing, a council 
9 held as to our future movementa. 
I Symptoms of discontent Lad appeared, 
for a day or two past, among the rangers, most 
of whom, iinaecuatomed to the life of the prai- 
ries, had become impatient of its privationa, as 
well as the restraints of the camp. The want 
of bread had been felt severely, and they were 
wearied with constant travel. In fact, the novelty 
and excitement of the expedition were at an end. 
They had hunted the deer, the bear, the elk, the 
buffalo, and the wild horse, and had no further 
object of leading interest to look forward to, A 
general inclination prevailed, therefore, to turn 
homewards. 

Grave reasons disposed the Captain and his 
oflieers to adopt this resolution. Our horses 
were generally much jaded by the fatigues of 
travelling and hunting, and had fallen away sadly 
for want of good pasturage, and from being 
tethered at iiiglit, to protect them from Indian 
depredations. The late rains, too, seemed to 
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washed away tbe nouriabmeat from the 
scanty lierbAge ihal remained -. and since our en- 
campment during the storm our horses had losi 
flesh an<l strength rapidly. With every possible 
care, horses accustomed to grain and to the rega- 
lar and plentiful noarishment of the stable and 
the ihrm, lose heart and condition in travelling on 
the praiiies. In all expeditions of the kind we 
were engaged in, the hardy Indian horses, which 
aje generally muslangs, or a cross of tlie wild 
breed, are to be preferred. They can stand all 
fatigues, hardships, and privations, and thrive on 
the grasses and wild herbage of the plains. 

Our men, too, hsA acted with little forethtiught ; 
galloping off, whenever they had a chance, after 
the game that we encountered wliile on the 
march. In this way they had strained and 
wearied their horses, instead of husbanding their 
strength and spirits. On a tour of the kind, 
horses should as tieldom aa possible be put off of 
u quiet walk ; and the average day's journey 
should not exceed ten miles. 

We had hoped, by pushing forward, to reach 
the bottoms of the Red River, which abound with 
young ciine, a must nourishing forage for cattle at 
this season of the year. It would now take us 
Beveral days to arrive there, and in the mean 
time many of our horses would probably give 
out. It was the time, too, when the hunting 
parties of Indians set fire to the prairies ; tho 
herbage, throughout this part of the country, was 
in that parched slate favorable to combustion, 
BJid there was daily more and more risk tliat the 
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prairies between us and the fort would be aet on 
fire by some of the mlum parlies of Osagea, and 
a scorched deaert left for us to traverse. In a 
word, we had started too late in the season, or 
loitered too mucb in the early purt of onr march, 
to accomplish our oiiginaily intended tour; and 
there was imminent haznrd, if we continued on, 
that we should lose the gruater part of our 
horses; and, besides suffering various other iu- 
conveniouces, be obiiged to return on foot. It 
was determined, therefore, to give up all further 
progress, and, turning our faces to tlie southeast, 
to make the best of our way back to Fort Gib- 

This resolution being taken, there was an im- 
mediate eagerness to put it into openition. Sev- 
eral horses, however, were missing, and among 
others those of the Captain and the Surgeon. 
Persons hod gone in search of them, but the 
morning advanced without any tidings of them. 
Our party, in the mean time, being all ready for 
a. march, the Commissioner determined to set off 
in the advance, with his original escort of a lieu- 
tenant and fourteen rangers, leaving the Captain 
to come on at his convenience, with the main 
body. At ten o'clock we accordingly started, 
under the guidance of Beatte, who had hunted 
over this pari of the country, and knew the 
direct route to the garrison. 

For some distance we skirted the prairie, keep- 
ing B southeast direction ; and in the course of 
our ride we saw a variety of wild aiiimab, deer, 
white and black wolves, buf^loes, and wild horses. 
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To the latter oiir lialf-breeds ami Toiiish gave 
ineffectual chnae, only serving to add io tlit; weari- 
ticsfi of tlicir already jaded stttcds. Indeed it is 
rarely that any but the weaker and least fleet of 
the wild horacs are takeu in these hard raeiogs ; 
while the horae of the huntsman is prone lt> be 
knocked up. The latter, in fact, risks a good 
horse to catch a bud one. On this ocensiou, Tou- 
ish, who was a perfect imp on horseback, and 
noted for ruining every nnimn.1 he bestrode, suc- 
ceeded in laming and almost disabling the power- 
ful gray ou which ive had mounted him at the 

After proceeding a few miles, we left the prai- 
rie, and struck to the east, taking what Beatte 
pronounced an old Osage war-irack. This led us 
through a rugged tract of country, overgrown 
with scrubbed Ibreste and entangled thickets, and 
inlersecled by deep ravines and brisk-running 
dreams, the sources of Little River. - About 
three o'clock, we encamped by some pools of 
water in a small valley, having come about four- 
teen miles. We had brought on a supply of pro- 
(Ttsions from our last camp, and supped heartily 
upon stewed buffalo meat, roasted veniaon, beig- 
nets, or fritters of flour fried in bear's lard, and 
tea made of a species of the golden-rod, which 
we had foimcl, throughout our whole route, almost 
as grateful a beverage aa coffee. Indeed our cof- 
fee, which, Rs long as* it held out, liad been served 
up with every meal, according to the custom of 
the West, was by no means a beverage to boast of. 
U was roasted in a frying-pan, without much care, 
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pounded in it leathern bng with a round ^tonB, 
and boiled in our pHme ttnd almost only kitchen 
utensil, the isamp-kettie, iu " branch " or brook 
water ; which, on the prairies, ia deeply colored by 
the soil, of which it iilwaya holds abundant par- 
ticles in A state of solution and suspension. In 
fact, in the course of our tour, we had tasted the 
quality of every variety of soil, and the draughts 
of water we had taken might ^ie in diversity of 
color, if not of flavor, with the tinctures of an 
apothecary's shop. Pure, limpid water is a rare 
lusury ou the pi-airies, at least at this season of 
the year. Supper over, we placed sentinels about 
our scanty and diminished camp, spread our skin:; 
and blaidcets under the trees, now nearly destitute 
of foliage, and slept soundly until morning. 

We had a beautiftil daybreak. The camp 
again resounded with cheerful voices ; every one 
WB3 animated with (he thoughts of soon being at 
the fort, and revelling on bread ttnd vegetables. 
Even our saturnine man, Beatte, seemed inspired 
on this occasion ; and as ho drove up the horses 
for the march, I heard him singing, in nasal tones, 
a most forlorn Indian ditty. All this tnmsieut 
gayety, however, soon died away amidst the 
&tigues of our march, which lay through the 
same kind of rough, hilly, thicketed country as 
that of yesterday. In the course of the morning 
we arrived at the valley of the Little River, 
where it wound through a bro£id bottom of allu' 
vial soil. At present it had orerflowed its hanks, 
Eind inundated a great part of the valley. The 
difficulty was lo distinguish the stream from the 
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broad sheets of water it had fonned, and to 
a place where it might be forded ; for it was in 
general deep and miry, with abrupt crumbling 
banks, Under tlie pilotage of Beatle, therefore, 
we wandered for some time among the links made 
by this winding stream, in what appeared to oa 
a trackless labyrmth of swamps, thickets, und 
standing pools. Sometimes our jaded hoi'sea 
draped their limbs forward with the utmost diffi- 
culty, having to toil for a great distance, with the 
water up to the Btirxups, and beset at the bottom 
with roots and creeping plants. Sometimes we 
had to force our way through dense thickets of 
brambles and grape-viuea, which almost pulled 
us out of our twiddles. In one place, one of the 
pack-horses sunk in the mire and fell on his 
side, so as to be eJctrieated witJi great difficulty. 
Wherever the soil waa bare, or there was a sand- 
bank, we beheld innumerable tracks of bears, 
wolves, wild horses, turkeys, and water-fowl j 
showing the abundant sport this valley might 
afford to the hjntsman. Our men, however, were 
sated with hunting, and too weary to be escited 
by these signs, which in the outset of our tour 
would have put lliem in a fever of anticipation. 
Their only desire at present was to push on dog- 
gedly for the fortress. 

At length we succeeded in finding a fording- 
place, where we all crossed Little River, with the 
water and mire to the saddle-girths, and then 
halted for an hour and a half, to overhaul the wet 
baggage, and give Ihe horses time to rest. 

On resuming our march, we came Ui a 
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litde meadow, aurroanded \>y groves of elms itiid 
cottoQ-wood trees, in the midst of which was a 
fine black horae grazing. Boatte, who wns in the 
advance, beckoned ua to halt, and, being mounted 
oa a mare, approached the horse gently, step by 
step, imitating the whinny of the animal with 
admirable exactneea. The noble courser of the 
prairie gazed for a time, snnfied the air, neighed, 
pricked up his ears, and pranced round and round 
the mare in gallant style, but kept at too great a 
distance for Beatte to throw the lariat. He was 
a magnificent object, in all the pride and glory of 
his Dature. It was admirable to aee the lofliyand 
aiiy carriage of bis head ; the ireedom of every 
movement ; the elasticity with vfhieh be trod the 
meadow. Finding it impossible to get within 
noosing distance, and seeing that the horse was 
receding and growing akrraed, Beatte slid down 
from his saddle, levelled his rid e across the back 
of bis mare, and took aim, witK the evident in- 
tention of creasing him. X felt a thi-ob of aux- 
ie^ for the safety of the noble animal, and 
called out to Beatte to desist. It was too lale ; 
he pulled the trigger oa I spoke ; luckily he did 
not shoot with his usual accuracy, and I had the 
satisfoctioa to see the coal-black steed dash oif 
iiuhanne<l into the foi'est. 

On leaving this valley, we ascended among 
broken hills and rugged, ragged forests, equally 
haraaaing to horse and rider. The i-avines, too, 
were of red clay, and often so sleep thai, ia de- 
Bcending, the horaea would put their feet together 
and fairly slide down, and then scramble up the 
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opposite Eide like cnU. Here and there among 
the thickets in the valleys we met wilh sloes &uil 
persimmon, and the eugornesa with which our 
men broke from the line of march, and ran to 
gather these poor fruits, showed how much thej 
craved some vegetable condiment, after living so 
long exclusively on animal food. 

About halt-past three we encamped near a 
brook in a meadow, where there was some scanty 
herbage for our hatf-iamished horses. As Beatta 
had killed a fat doe in the course of the day, and 
one of our company a. fine turkey, we did not lack 
for provisions. 

It was a splendid autumnal evening. The ho- 
rizon, after sunset, was of a clear apple-green, ris- 
ing into a delicate lake which gradually lost iiself 
in a deep purple blue. One narrow streak of 
cloud, of a mahogany color, edged with amber and 
gold, floated in the wesi, and just beneath it waa 
the evening star, shining with the pure brilliancy 
of a diamond. la unison with this scene there 
waa an evening concert of insects of vaiioua 
kinds, all blended and harmonized into one sober 
and somewhat mehmcholy note, which I have 
always found to have a soothing effect upon the 
mind, disposing it to quiet musings. 

The night that succeeded was calm and beauti- 
ful. There was a faint light from the moon, now 
in its secoud quarter, and aAer it had set, a tine 
starlight, with shooting meteors. The wearied 
rangers, alter a little murmuring conversation 
round their fires, sank to rest at an early hour, and 
I seemed to have tlie whole scene to myself. It is 
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deli^tful, in thns bivouacking on the pmtriea, to 
lie awake and gaze at the stars ; it is like watching 
them from the deck of a ship at sea, when at one 
view we have the whole cope of heaven. One 
realizes, in such lonely aeeiies, that companionship 
with these heautiM luminaries whiuh made as- 
tronomers of the eastern shepherds, as they 
watched their flocks by night. How oflen, while 
contemplatiag their mild and benignant radiance, I 
have called to mind the exquisite text of Job, — 
" Canst thou bind the secret influences of the 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? " I do 
not know why it was, but I felt this night imusu- 
allj affected by the solemn magnificence of the 
firmament; and seemed, as I lay thus under the 
open vault of heaven, to inliale with the pure un- 
tiunted air an exhilarating bnoyancy of spirit, 
and, as it were, an ecstasy of mind. I slept and 
waked alternately ; and when I slept, my dreama 
partook of the happy tone of my waking reveries. 
Towards morning, one of the sentinels, the oldest 
man in the troop, came and took a. seat near me ; 
he was weary and sleepy, and impatient to be 
relieved. I found he had been gazing at the 
heavens also, but with different feelings. 

" If the stars don't deceive me." said '>p " ■• 
near daybreak." 

"There can be no doubt of that," said Beatte, 
close by. " I heard an owl juat now." 
fl the owl, then, hoot towards daybreak ? " 

"Aye, sir, just as the cock crows." 
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This was a useful habitude of the bird of wis- 
dom, of which I was not aware. Neither the 
stars nor owl deceived their votaries. In a 
short time there was a faint streak of light in the 
east. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 



She country through which we passed 
' " ■ i morning {Nov. 2), was leas rugged, 
] and of more agreeable aspect than tlint 
we had lately traversed. At eleven o'clock we 
came out upon an extensive prRiric, and about six 
mOea to our left beheld a long line of green forest, 
marking the course of the north fork of the Ar- 
kansas. On tlie edge of tha pi'aii'ie, and in it 
spacious grove of noble trees which overshadowed 
a small brook, were the traces of. an old Creek 
hunting-camp. On the bark of the trees were 
rude delineations of hunters and squaws, scrawled 
with charcoftl ; together with various signs ami 
hieroglyphics, which our half-breeds interpreted 
ns indicating that from this encampment the hunt- 
ers had returned home. 

In this beautiful caraping-ground we made our 
mid-day halt. While reposing under the trees, 
we heard a shouting at no great distance, and pres- 
eatly the Captain and the main body of rangers, 
whom we had left behind two days since, emerged 
from the thickets, and crossing the brook, were 
joyfully welcomed into the camp. The Capt^n 
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Find the Doctor had been unsucce^ful 
search afier their horees, and were obliged to 
march for the greater part of the time on foot; yet 
they hod come on wilb more thiin ordinary speed. 
We reaunied out* inarch about one o'clock, keep- 
ing easterly, and appi-oaching the north fork 
obliquely ; it was late before we found a good 
uumpiiig-place ; the bods of the streams were dry, 
the prftiriea, too, bad been burnt in various placea, 
by Indian htmting-parties. At length we found 
water in a small alluvial bottom, where there was 
tolerable pasturage. 

Qoming there were flashes 

t, with low, rumbling thun- 

3 gather about the horizon. 

a, and that the wind 

■ In the conree of our 

3 seen overhead, flying 



On the following r 
of lightning in the eas\ 
der, and clouds began ti 
Beatte prognosticated i 
would veer to the' north, " 
march, a flock of brant ^ 

from the north. " There comes the wind I " said 
Beatte ; and, in fact, it began to blow from that 
quarter almost immediately, with occasional flur- 
ries of rain. About half-past nine o'clock, wb 
forded the north fork of the Canadian, and en- 
camped about one, that our hunters might have 
time to beat up the neighborhood for game ; for 
a serious scarcity began to prevail in the camp. 
Most of the rangers were young, heedless, and 
inexperienced, and could not be prevailed upon, 
while provisions abounded, to provide for the 
fiiture, by jerking meat, or carrying away any on 
their horses. On leaving an encampment, they 
would leave quantities of meat lying about, tmst- 
ing to Providence and their rifles for a future 
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supply. The cousequeuce was, iliat any temporary 
ECBTcity of game, or ill luck in hunting, produced 
almost a famine ia the camp. In the present in- 
stance, tliey had \aii loads of butTalo meat at the 
camp on the great prairie ; and having ever Bince 
been on a forced march, leaving uo time for 
hunting, they were now destitute of supplies, aod 
pinched with hunger. Some had not eaten any- 
thing since the morning of the preceding day. 
Nothing would have persuaded them, when rev- 
elling in the abundance of the hufialo encamp- 
ment, that they would so soon be in sucli famish- 
ing plight. 

The hunters returned with indifferent success. 
The game had been frightened away from this 
part of the country by Indian hunting - parties 
which had preceded us. Ten or a dozen wild 
turkeys were brought in, but not a deer had been 
seen. The rangers began to think turkeys and 
even prairie-hens deserving of attention, — game 
which they had hitherto considered unworthy of 
their rifles. 

The night was cold and windy, with occasional 
sprinkUngs of rain ; but we had roaring fires to 
keep us comfortable. In the night a flight of 
wild geese passed over the camp, making a great 
cackling in tlie air, — symptoms of approaching 

We set forward at an early hour the next 
morning, in a northeast course, and came upon 
the trace of a party of Creek Indians, which en- 
abled our poor horses to travel with more ease. 
We entered upon a fine champaign country. 
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From a risjag ground we had a noble praspect, 
over estensive prairies, finely diversified by groves 
and tracts of woodland, and bounded by long 
iiues of distant bills, all elotbed with the rich 
mellow tints of iiutumn. Game, too, was more 
plenty. A fine buck sprang up from among the 
herbage on our right, and dashed off at full 
speed ; but a young ranger by the name of Cliil- 
ders, who was on fool, levelled hia rifle, dis- 
charged a hall that broke the neck of the bound- 
ing deer, and sent him tumbling hend-over-heels 
forward. Another buck and a doe, beside sev- 
eral turkeys, were killed before we came to a hnit, 
so that the hungry mouths of the troop were 
once more supplieil. 

About three o'clock we encamped iu a grove, 
after a forced mttrch of twonty-five miles, thai 
had proved a bftrd trial to the horses. For a 
long time atler the head of Che line had encamped, 
the rest kept straggling in, two and three at a 
time ; one of our pack-horses had given out, 
about nine miles back, and a pony belonging to 
Beatte, shortly after. Many of the other horses 
looked so gaimt and feeble, that doubts were en- 
tertained of their being able to reach the fort. 
In the night there was heavy rain, and the morn- 
ing dawned cloudy and dismal. The camp re- 
sounded, however, with something of its former 
gayety. The rangers had supped well, and were 
I'euovated in spirits, anticipating a speedy arrival 
at the garrison. Before we set forwani on our 
march, Beatte returned, and brought bis pony to 
the camp with great dit&culty. The pack-hoise) 
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however, was completely knocied np, and had to 
be abati<ioned. The wild mare, too, had cast her 
foal, through exhaustion, aod was not in a state 
to go forward. She and the pony, therefore, were 
left at this encampment, where there was water 
and good pasturage, and where there would be 
a chance of their reviving, and being afterwards 
Bought out and brought to the garrison. 

We Bet off about eight o'l'lock, and had a day 
of weary and harassing travel ; part of the time 
over rough hilla, and part over roUing prairies, 
Tlie rain had rendered the soil slippery and 
plnahy, so as to afford unsteady foothold. Some 
of the rangers dismounted, their horses having 
no longer strength to bear them. We made a 
halt in the course of the morning, but the horses 
were too tired to gniae. Several of them laid 
down, and there was some difficulty in getting 
them on their feet again. Our troop presented a 
forlorn appearance, straggling slowly along, in a 
broken and scattered line, that extended over hill 
and dale, for three miles and upwards, in groups 
of three and four widely apart ; some on horse- 
back, some on foot, with a few Laggards far in the 
rear. About four o'clock we halted for the night 
in a spnoious forest, beside a deep narrow river, 
called the Little North Fork, or Deep Creek. 
It was lale before the main part of the troop 
straggled into the encampment, many of the 
horsea having given out. As this stream was 
kx) deep to be forded, we waited until the next 
day to devise means to cross it ; but our half- 
breeds swam the horses of our party to the other 
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side in the eveniDg, as they would have better 
pasturage, and the stream was evidently swelling. 
The night waB cold and unruly ; tlie wind sound- 
ing hoarsely through tlie forest and whirling 
about the dry leaves. We made long fires of 
great trunks of trees, wliich diffused something 
of consolation if itot cheerfulness around. 

The next morning there was general pertaia- 
sion given to bunt until twelve o'clock, the camp 
being destitute of provisions. The rich woody 
bottom in which we were encamped abound&i 
with wild turkeys, of which a considerable num- 
ber were killed. In the mean time, preparations 
were made for crossing tlie river, which had risen 
several feet diiring the night ; and it was deter- 
roioBd to fell trees for the purpose, to serve aa 
bridges. 

The Captain and Doctor, and one or two other 
leaders of the camp, versed in woodcrafi, exam- 
ined with learned eye the trees growing on the 
river-bank, until they singled out a couple of the 
largest size, and most suitable inclinations. The 
axe was then vigorously applied to their roots, in 
such a way as to insure their falling directly across 
the stream. As they did not reacli to the opposite 
bank, it was necessary for some of the men to 
swim across and fell trees on the other side, to 
meet them. They at length succeedcil in making 
a precarious footway acr ss h d p d rapid 
current, by which the b jjgag Id h carried 

over; but it was necessary grop way, step 

by step, along the trunk d mai b ches of 
the trees, which for a p ft dis uce were 
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completely submerged, bo that we were to onr 
waists in water. Most of the horses were then 
swum across, but some of them were too weak to 
brave the current, and evidently too much knocked 
np to bear any further travel. Twelve men, there- 
fore, were left at the encampment to gnard these 
horses, until by repose and good pasturage they 
should be sufficiently recovered to complete their 
jouraey ; and tlie Captain engaged to send the 
men a supply of flour aud other i 
Boon as we should arrive at the Fort. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 



j^S^SlT was a lidJe after one o'clock when we 
R»! jM aguin resumed our weary wayfaring. 
I^S^^ The i-csidue of that day and the whole 
of the next were spent iu toilsome travel. Part 
of the way was over stony hills, part acrcss wide 
prairies, rendered spongy and miry by the recent 
rain, and cut up by brooks swollen into torrents. 
Our poor horses were so feeble, that it was with 
difficulty we could get them across the deep ra- 
i and turbulent streams. In traversing the 
miry plains, they slipped ajid staggered at every 
most of us were obliged to dismount 
and walk for the greater part of the way. Hun- 
ger prevailed throughout the troop ; every one be- 
gan to look anxious and Imggard, and to feel the 
growing length of each additional mile. At one 
rossing a hill, Beatle climbed a high tree 
commanding a wide prospect, and took a look-out, 
like a mariner from the mo^t-head at sea. He 
e down with cheering tiding^. To the left he 
had beheld a line of forest stretching across the 
country, which he knew to be the woody border 
of the Arkansas ; and at a distance he had ree- 
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ngnized certam landniarlis, frora which he cod- 
cluded that we could not be above forty miles dia- 
lant from the fort. It was like the welcome cry 
of laod to tempest-tossed mariners. 

In fact we soon atier ia.vs smoke rising from a 
woody glen at a distance. It was supposed to be 
made by a hunting-parly of Creek or Osoge In- 
dians from the neighborhood of the fort, and wss 
joyfully hailed as a harbinger of man. It was 
now confidently hoped that we would soon arrive 
among the frontier hamleta of Creek Iiidions, 
which are scattered along ihe skirls of the unin- 
habited wilderness ; and our Jiungry rangers 
trudged forward with reviving spirit, regaling 
tliemselves with savory anticipations of farm-house 
luxuries, and enumerating every article of good 
cheer, until their mouths fairly watered at the 
shadowy feasts thus conjured up. 

A hungry niglit, however, closed in upon a 
toilsome day. We encamped on the border of 
one of the tributary streams of the Arkansas, 
amidst tliu ruins of a stalely grove that had been 
riven by a hurricane. The blast had torn its 
way through the forest in a narrow column, 
and its course was marked by enormouB trees, 
shivered and splintered, and upturned, with their 
roots in the air : all liiy in one direction, like so 
many brittle reeds broken iind trodden down by 
the hunter. 

Here was fuel in abnndajice, without the labor 
of the axe : we had soon immense tires blazing 
and sparkling in the frosty air, and lighting up 
the whole forest ; but, alas ! we had no meat to 
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cook at them. The ecarcity in the cump almost 
amounted to faniiDe. HH]>py waa be who bad a 
morsel of jerked meat, or even the half-picked 
bones of a former repast For our part, we were 
more lucky at our meas Ihan our neighbors, one 
of our men having Bhot a turkey. We liad bo 
bread to eat witli it, nor salt to season it witbaL 
It was simply boiled in water ; the latter was 
served up as soup ; and we were fain to rub each 
morsel of tbe turkey on the empty salt-bag, in 
hopes some saline particle might remaia to relieve 
its insipidity. 

Tlie night was biting cold ; tlie brilliant moon- 
light sparkled on the frosty crystals which covered 
every object around us. The water froze beside 
the skiuB on which we bivouacked, and in the 
morning I found the hliuiket in which I was 
wrapped covered with a hoar-froat ; yet I had 
never slept more comfortably. 

Afler a shadow of a breakfast, consiatitig of 
turkey'bones and a cup of coffee without sugar, 
we decamped at an early hour ; for hunger is a 
sharp quickener ou a journey. The prairies were 
all gemmed with froat, that covered the tall weeda 
and glistened in the sun. We saw great flights 
of prairie-hens, or grouse, Ihnt hovered from tree 
to tree, or sat in rows along ihu naked branches, 
waiting until the sun should melt the frost from 
tlie weeds and herbage. Our rangers no longer 
despised such humble game, but turned from the 
ranks in pursuit of a prairie-heu as eagerly as 
they formerly would go in pursuit of a deer. 

Every one now pLished forward, i 
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rire at some liumaii habitation before night. The 
poor horses were urged beyond their strength, ici 
the thought of soon beiug able to iudemiiifj them 
for preseut toil by rest and ample provender. 
Still the distance') seemed to stretch out more 
than ever, and the blue hills, point^.'d out aa land- 
marks on the horizon, to recede as we advanced. 
Every flt«p became a labor ; every now and then 
a miserable horse would give out and lie down. 
HJH owner would raise him by main strength, 
force him forward to the margin of some stream, 
where there might be a scanty border of herbage, 
and then abandon him to his fate. Among those 
that were thus lefl on the way, was one of the led 
horses of the Count ; a prime hunter, that had 
taken the lead of everything in the chase of tl:e 
wild horses. It was intended, however, as soon 
aa we should arrive at the lort, to send out a 
party provided with corn, ta bring in such of the 
horses as should survive. 

In the course of tlie morning we came upon 
Indian tracks, crossing each other in various di- 
rections, a proof that we must be in the neigh- 
borhood of human habitations. At length, on 
passing through a skirt of wood, we belield two 
or three log houses, sheltered under ioily trees 
on the border of a prairie, the habitations of 
Creek Indians, who had small farms adjacent. 
Had they been sumptuous villas, abounding with 
ihe luxuries of civiliaition, they could not have 
been hailed with greater delight. 

Some of the rangers rode up to them in quest 
of fi»d ; the greater part, howevu", pushed for- 
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witrd in Hcarcb of the habiljition of a white settler, 
wliich we were told was at no great diBt&nce. 
The troop booq disappeared among the trees, and 
1 followed slowly in their track ; for my once 
Beet and generous aleed faltered under me, and 
was just able to drag one foot iifler the other ; yet 
I was too weary luid exhausted to spare biin. 

In this way we crept on, until, on turning a 
thick clump of trees, a frontier farm-house sud- 
denly presented itself to view. It was a low 
tenement of logs, overahadowed by great forest- 
trees, but it seemed as if a very region of Co- 
caigne prevailed around it. Here was a stable 
and barn, and granaries teeming witli abundance, 
while legions of grunting swine, gobbling turkeys, 
caclding heus and slrutting roosters, swarmed 
about the fiLrm-yurd. 

My poor, jaded, and half-famished horse raised 
his head and pricked up his ears at the well- 
known BLglits and sounds. He gave a chuckling 
inward sound, something like a dry laugh, 
whisked his tail, and made great leeway toward 
a corn-crib filled with golden ears of maize ; and 
it was with Bome difficulty that I could control 
his course, and steer liira up to the door of the 
cabin. A single glamce within was sufficient to 
raise every gostrouomic faculty. There sat the 
Captain of the rangers and his officers, round a 
llii-ee-legged table, cfowned by a broad and smok- 
ing dish of boiled beef and tui'nips. I sprang off 
my horse in an instant, cast him loose to make 
his way to the corn-crib, and entered this palace 
of plenty, A fat good-humored Degress received 
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me at the door. She wns the miatreas of the 
house, the spouse of the while man, ivho was ab- 
sent I hailed her as Boine swai't fairy of the 
wild, tiiat had suddenly conjured up a banquet 
in the desert ; and a banquet was it in good Booth, 
In a twinkling, she tugged from the tire a huge 
iron pot, that might have rivalled one of the 
famous flesh-pots of Egypt, or tlio witches' cal- 
dron in Macbeth. Placing a brown earthen dish 
on the floor, she inclined the corpulent caldron on 
one side, and out leaped sundry great morsels of 
beef, with a regiment of turnips tumbling after 
them, and a rich cascade of bi'otli overflowing the 
whoie. This she handed me with au ivory smile 
that extended from ear to ear ; apologizing for 
our humble fare, and tie humble style in which 
it was served up. Humble fare 1 humble style I 
Boiled beef and turnips, and an earthen dish to 
eat them from! To think of apologizing for such 
a treat to a half-starved man from the prairies ; 
and then such magnificent slices of bread and 
butter ! Head of Apicius, wiiat a banquet ! 

"The rage of hunger" being appeased, I be- 
gan to think of my horse. He, however, like an 
old campaigner, bad taken good care of himself. 
I found him paying assiduous attention to the 
orib of Indian com, and dexterously drawing forth 
and munching the ears that protruded between 
the bars. It was with great regret that I inter- 
rupted his repast, which be abandoned with a 
heavy sigh, or rather a rumbling groan. I Wiis 
anxions, however, to rejoin my travelling compan- 
ions, who had passed by the farm-house williout 
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Stopping, and proceeded to the banks of the J 
kansas, being in hopes of arriving before night 
at the Oaage Agency. Leaving the Captain and 
his troop, therefore, amidst the abundance of the 
farm, where tliey had deterraiDed lo quarter 
theniBelyes for the night, I bade adiea to our sa- 
ble hostess, and again pushed forward. 

A ride of about a mile brought me to where 
my comrades were waiting on the banks of the 
Arkftusns, which here poured along betweeu 
beautifiil forests. A number of Creek Indians, 
in their brightly colored dresses, looking like so 
many gay tropical birds, were busy aiding onr 
men to transport the baggage across the river in 
a canoe. While this waa doing, onr horses had 
another regale from two great cribs heaped up 
with ears of Indian com, which stood near the 
edge of tlie river. We had to keep a check 
upon the poor half- famished animals, lest they 
should injure themselves by their voracity. 

The baggage being all carried to the opposite 
bant, we embarked in the canoe, and awam our 
horses across the river. I was fearful lest, in 
their enfeebled state, they should not be able lo 
stem the current ; but their banquet of Indian 
com had already infused fresh life and spirit into 
them, and it would appear as if they were 
cheered by the instinctive consciousness of their 
approach to home, where they would soon be at 
rest, and in plenliivl quarters ; for no sooner had 
we landed and resumed our route, than they set 
off on a hand-gallop, and continued so for a great 
part of seven miles that we had to ride thrdugh 
the woods. 
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It was an early hour in the evening when we 
arrived at the Agency, on the banks of the Ver- 
digris River, whence we had set off about a month 
before. Here we passed the uight cotnfortably 
quartered ; yet, after having been accustomed to 
sleep in the open air, the confinement of a cham- 
ber was, ill some respects, irksome. The atmos- 
phere seemed close, and destitute of freshness ; 
and when I woke in the night a»d gazed about 
me upon complete darkness, I missed the glorious 
companionship of the stara. 

The next morning, after breakfast, I again set 
forward, in company with the worthy Commis- 
eioner, for Fort Gibson, where we arrived much 
tattered, travel-af ained, and weather-beaten, but in 
high health and spirits. And thus ended my foray 
into the Pawnee Hunting- Grounds. 
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SIT down to perform my promise of 
giving you au aircourit of ft visit made 
many years since to Abbolsford. I 
hope, liowever, that you do not esjiect much from 
me, for the travelling notes taken at the time are 
so scanty and vague, and my memory so ex- 
tremely fallacious, that I fear I shall disappoint 
you with the meagreness and crudeness of my 
details. 

Late in the evening of the 29th of August, 
1817, I atrived at the ancient little bordci'-town 
of Selkirk, where I put up for the night. I had 
come down from Edinburgh, partly to visit Mel- 
rose Abbey and its vicinity, hut chiefly to get a 
sight of the " mighty minstrel of the north." I 
had a letter of introduction fo bim from Thomas 
Campbell the poet, and had reajson to think, from 
the interest he had taken in some of my earlier 
seribblings, that a visit from me would not be 
deemed an intrusion. 

On the following morning, after an early 
breakfast, I set off in a poat-thaJae forllie Abbey. 
On the way thither I stopped at the g.ite of Al>- 
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botaford, and sent the poatilion to the house with 
the lelter of introduction and my card, on which 
I had written that I was ob my way to the ruins 
of MelroM Abbey, and wished to know whether 
it would be agreeable to Mr. Scott (he had not 
yet been made a Baronet) to receive a -visit from 
nio in the course of the moruing. 

While the postilion was on his erra:id, I had 
time to survey the mansion. It stood some short 
distance below the road, on the side of a hill 
Bweepuig down to the Tweed ; and was as yet 
but a snug gentleman's cottage, with something 
rural and picturesque in its appearance. The 
whole fi-out was overrun with evergreens, and 
immediately above the portal was a great pair 
of elk-horns, branching out from beneath the fo- 
liage, and giving tlie cottage the look of a hunt- 
ing-lodge- The huge baronial pile, to which this 
modest mansion iu a manner gave birth, was just 
emerging into existence : part of the walls, Bur- 
rounded by scaffolding, already had risen to the 
height of the cottage, and the court-yard in front 
was encumbered by mdsses of hewn stone. 

The noise of the chaise had disturbed the 
quiet of the establishment. Out sallied the war- 
der of the castle, a black greyhound, and, leaping 
on one of the blocks of stone, began a furious 
barking. His alarum brought out the whole gar- 
rison of dogs, — 

" Both mongrel, puppj, wfaeTp, aod bound. 
And can of low degree ; " 
all open-mouthed and vocifei 
correct my quotation ; — not f. 
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on the premises : Scott was too true a sportaraan, 
Hud had too high a veneration for pure blood, to 
toIerHte a mongrel. 

In a little while the "lord of the caatle " him- 
self made his api}earauce. I knew him at once 
by the deacriptious I had read and heard, and the 
likenesses that hnd been published of him. He 
was tall, and of a large and powerful ^ame. His 
di'ess waa simple, and almost rustic: an old green 
shooting-coat, with a dog-whistle at the button- 
hole, brown linen pantaloons, stout shoes that tied 
at the ankles, and a white hat that had evidently 
aeen sei-viee. He came hmpiug up tlie gravel- 
walk, aiding himself by a stout walking-staff, but 
moving rapidly and with vigor. By his side 
jogged along a l^rge iron-gray stag-hound of most 
grave demeanor, who took no pai't iu the cJaraor 
of the canine rabble, but seemed to consider him- 
self bound, for the dignity of the house, to give 
me a courteous reception. 

Before Scott had readied the gate he called 
out in a hearty tone, welcoming me to Ahbotsford, 
and asking news of Campbell. Arrived at the 
door of the chaise, he grasped me warmly by the 
hand: "Come, drive down, drive down to the 
house," said he, " ye 're just iu time for breakfast, 
and afterwards ye shall see all the wonders of 
the Abbey." 

■ I would have excused myself, on the plea of 
having already made my breakfast. " Hout, 
man," cried he, " a ride in the morning in the 
keen air of the Scotch hills is warrant enough 
for a second breakftist." 
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I was accordingly whirlwl to tlie portal of the 
K)tl^;e, and in a favr moments found myself 
Ecated at the breakfitst-tahle. There was no one 
present but the family : which consisted of Mra. 
Scott ; her eldest daughter Sophia, then a fine girl 
about seventeen ; Miss Ami Scott, two or three 
years younger ; WiiUer, a weU-grown stripling ; 
and Charles, a lively hoy, eleven or twelve years 
of age. I soon felt myself quite at home, and 
my heart in a glow with the cordial welcome I 
experienced. I had tliought to make a mere 
morning visit, but found I was not to he let off 
BO lightly. " Tou must not think our neighbor- 
hood is to be read in a morning, like a newspa- 
per," said Scott. " It lakes several daj^ of stndy 
for an observant Ij^veller tliat has a relish for 
auld-world trumpery. After breakfast yon shiiU 
make your visit to Melrose Abbey ; I shall not 
be able to accompnny you, as I have some house- 
hold affairs to attend to, but I will put you in 
charge of my son Charles, who is very learned 
in all tilings touching the old ruin and the neigh- 
borhood it stands in, and he and my iriend 
Johnny Bower will tell you the whole trutli 
about it, with a good deal more that you are not 
called upon to believe — unless you bo a true 
and nothing - doubting antiquary. When you 
oorae back, I 'U take you out on a ramble aboul 
tie neighborhood. To-morrow we will fake a 
look at the Yan^ow, and the next day we will 
drive over to Dryhurgh Abbey, which is a fine 
old ruin well worth your seeing;"^ iu a word, 
before Scott had got through with his plan, I 
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fonod mj^elf committed for ft visit of severftl daya, 
and it seemed as if a little i-ealm of romance waa 
suddenly opened before me. 

After breatfaat I accordingly set off for the 
Abbey with my little friend Charles, whom I 
found B moat eprightly and ent«rtiii(ting compan- 
ion. He had an amplu slocli of aneudote about 
llie neigbborhood, whicli ho hud learned from hi-! 
father, and niany quaint remarks and sly jokes, 
evidently derived from the same source, all which 
were uttered with a Scottish acuent and a mixture 
of Scottish phi'aseology, that gave them addi- 
tional flavor. 

Ou our way to the Abbey he gave me some 
anecdotes of Johnny Bower, to wliom his father 
had alluded ; he was sexton of the parish and 
custodian of the ruin, employed to keep it in or- 
der and show it to strangers ; — a worthy little 
man, uot without ambition in h.is humble sphere. 
The death of his predecessor had been mentioned 
in the newspapers, so that his Dame had appeared 
in print throughout the land. Wlieu Jolitmy 
succeeded to the guai'dianship of the ruin, he 
stipulated that, on his death, his name should re- 
ceive like honorable blazon ; with this addition, 
that it should be from tho pen of Scott. The 
latter gravely pledged himself to pay this tribute 
to his memory, and Johnny now lived in the 
I proud anticipation of a poetic iinraortality. 

I found Johnny Bower a decenUlooking little 
lid man, in blue coaB and red waistcoat He re- 
;-ived us with much greeting, and seemed de- 
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lighted to see mj young compiuiiou, who was (i 
af merriment and waggery, drawing out his pe- 
culiarities for my amusement. Tlie old man was 
one of the moat aulhentic and particular of cice- 
rones ; he pointed out everything in the Abbey 
that had been described by Scott in his " Lay of 
the Laat Minstrel"; and would repeat, with broad 
Scottish accent, the passage which celebrated it. 

Thus, iu ptissing througli the cloisters, he made 
ma remark the beautiful carvings of leaves and 
flowers wrought in etone with the most exquisite 
delicacy, and, notwithstanding the lapse of cen< 
tunes, retaining their sharpness as if fresh from 
the chisel ; rivalling, as Scott has said, the real 
objects of which they were imitations, — 
" Nor horb nor flowret glistened Ihera 
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isfkiF." 



He pointed out also among the carved work a 
nun's head of much beauty, which he said Scutt 
always stopped lo admire, — " for the ahiira had 
a woiiderl'ul eye for all sic matters." 

I would observe, that Scott seemed to derive 
more consequence ia the neighborhood from being 
Bherifi* of the county than from being poet. 

In the interior of the Abbey, Johnny Bower 
conducted me to the identical stoue on which 
Stout William of Deloraine and the Monk took 
their seat on that memorable night when the 
wizard's book was to be rescued from the grave. 
Nay, Johnny had even gone beyond Scott in the 
minuteness of his antiquarian research, for he had 
discovered the very tomb of the wizard, the posi- 
llon of which had been leil in doubt by the poet. 
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This he boasted to have ascertained bj tbe posi- 
tion of tlie oriel window, and the direction in 
which the moonbeams fell at night, through the 
stained glass, casting the sliadow to the red cross 
on the spot ; as had all been specified in the poem. 
" I pointed out tlie whole to tbe sbirra," said he, 
" and he could na' gainsay but it was varra clear." 
I found aflervt^rds, that Scott used to amuse 
himself with the simplicity of tbe old man, and 
his zeal in verifying eyery passage of the poem, 
as though it had been authentic history, and that 
he always acquiesced in his deductions. I sub- 
join the description of the wizai-d's grave, which 
sailed forth the antiquarian research of Johnny 






Slow mored the i 



He painted to s sacred nook 



Dk to t]]« broad flsg-atone, 



ard to Ihe chancel roof, 



AndthToiigh the galleries far a.1<3of! 



And kissed hia waviog plume, 

" Befbre their eyes the wizard lay, 
Ai if he had not heea dead a day. 
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His hoMy beard in silver miled, 

He Beemed some teTent; irinteiB old ; 

With ■ wroDgbt Spanitih baldric boand. 
Like > pilgrim iVom beyond tlie sea; 

Bis left lund held hie book of migbt; 

A silver cidbs wis in his right : 

The lamp voa placed beside his knee." 

The fictions of Scott had become facts with 
honest Johnny Bower. From eonstaiilly living 
among the ruins of Melrose Abbey, and. pointing 
out the scenea of the poem, the " Lay of the Last 
Minstrel " had, in a miiuner, become interwoven 
with iiis whole existence, and I doubt whether he 
did not now and then mix. up his own identity 
with the personages of some of ite cantos. 

He coidd not bear thut any other production 
of the poet should be preferred to the " Lay of the 
Last Minslrel." " Faith," said he lo me, " it 's 
just e'en as gude a t hing as Mr. Scott hiis written 
~ an' if he were stannin' there I 'd teU him so — 
an' then he 'd lauff." 

He waa loud in his praises of the afikhili^ of 
Scott. " He '11 come here sometimes," said he, 
^ with great folks in his company, an' the first I 
know of it is his voice, calling out Johnny I — 
Joluiuy Bower ! — and when I go ont, I am sure 
to be greeted with a joke or a pleasant word. 
He '11 stand and crack and lauff wi' me, just like 
an auld wife — and to think that of a man that 
has audi an awfu' knowledge o' history I " 

One of the ingenious devices on which the 
worthy little man prided himselli was to place a 
risitor opposite to the Abbey, with his back to it, 
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snd bid him bend doiva and look at it between 

his legs. This, ho said, gave an entire different 
aspect to the ruin. Folks admired the plan 
amazingly, but as to the " leddies," they were 
dainty on the matter, and contented themselves 
with looking from under their arms. 

As Johnny Bower piqued himself upon show- 
ing everything laid down in the poem, there waa 
one passage that perplexed him sadly. It was 
tlie opening of one of the cantos : 

" If (boa -wouidat view &ir M^lroae aright, 
Go visit it hy the pale moualiyht; 
For the gay boama of lighta-oitie day 
Gild but lo flout the ruins gray," &c. 

In consequenoe of this admonition, many of 
the moat devout pilgrims to the ruiu could not bo 
contented with a daylight inspection, and insisted 
it could be nothing, unless seen by the light of the 
moon. Now, unfortunately, the moon shines but 
for a part of the month ; and what is still more un- 
fortunate, is very apt in Scotland to be obscured 
by clouds and mists. Johnny was sorely puzzled, 
therefore, how to acpommoda,te his poetry-struck 
visitora with this indispensable moonshine. At 
length, in a lucky moment, he devised a substitute. 
This was a great double tallow candle, stuck upon 
the end of a pole, with which he could conduct his 
visitors about the ruins on dark nights, so much 
to their satisfaction that, at length, he began to 
think it even preferable to the moon itself. " It 
does na light up a' the Abbey at aince, to be sure," 
he would say, " but then you can shift it about and 
show the auld ruin bit by bit, whiles the moon 
only shines on one side," 
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Honest JohnDT Bower! bo many yean have 
ri^»ed since tbe lime I treat of, that it is more 
thtm probable his i'imple head lies beneulL the 
walls of bis larorite Abbej. It is to be hoped 
his buDible ambilloa has been gralitied, and his 
Dame re4»rilt^ bj the pen of the msn he bo loved 
and hoocHYd. 

After taj letnni from Helroee Abbey, Scott 
[HV(K>E«d a ramble to show me something of the 
surroanding ooastrr- As we »aUied forth, every 
dog ID the establishaienl turned out to attend us. 
There was the old slag-hound Maida, that 1 have 
already menlioued, a noble nnimal, and n great 
iUvorite of Scott's ; and Hainlet, the black grey- 
hound, a wild thougbtless youngster, not yet ar- 
rived to the years of discretion ; and Finette, 
a beautiful setter, with soft silken hair, long 
pendent ears, and a mild eye, the parlor favonte. 
When in front of the house, we were joined by a 
superannuated greyhound, who came &om the 
kitchen wagging his tail, and was cheered by 
Scott as an old friend and comrade. 

In our walks, Scott would frequently pause in 
conversation to notice his dogs a:id speak to them, 
as if rational companions ; and indeed there ap- 
pears to be a vast deal of rationality in these 
iaithful atlendatits on man, derived from their 
close intimaey with him. Mmda deported him- 
self with a gravity becoming his age and size, and 
seemed to consider liimself called upon to pre- 
serve a great degree of dignity and decorum in our 
society. As be jugj^d along a Uttle distance ahead 
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□f OB, the jDung dogs would gumbol about Iiim, 
leap on his neck, worrj at his ears, and endeavor 
to tease him into a frolic The old dog would 
keep on for a. long time with iinpertarbable so- 
lenrnity, now and then seeming to rebuke the 
wantonness of his young companions. At length 
he would make a sudden t«m, seize one of them, 
and tumble him in tiie dust ; then giving n gknce 
at us, aa much as to say, " You see, gentlemen, I 
can't help giving way to this nonsense," would re- 
sume his gravity and jog on aa before. 

Scott amused himself with these peculiarities. 
"I make no doubt," said he, "when Maida is 
alone with these young dogs, he throws gravity 
aside, and plays the boy as nuich as any of them ; 
but he is ashamed to do so in our company, and 
seems to say, ' Ha' done with your nonsense, 
youngsters ; what will the laird and that other 
gentleman think of me if I give way to such 
foolery ? ' " 

Maida reminded him, he said, of a scene on 
board an armed yacht ia which he made an ex- 
cursion with his friend Adam Fergusoo. They 
had taken much notice of the boatswain, who was 
R fine sturdy seaman and evid.ently felt flattered 
by their attentio ocias he crew 

were " piped to f d he soil rs e dan- 

cing and cutting all k d f cap rs 1 music 
of the ship's band Th bo w i ked on 
with a wistful ej f I o Id 1 k join in ; 

but a. glance at b « nd F g n h ed that 
there was a struggle with his dignity, fearing to 
lessen himself in their eyes. At length one of his 
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roesamalfis i»me up, nnd, aeiziug bim by the arm, 
cliallenged lijin to a jig. The boatswain, contin- 
ued Scolt, after a little heailation complied, made 
AD awkward gambol or two, like our friend Maida, 
but soon gave it up. " It '» of no use," said he, 
jerking up Ills waistband and giring a side-glance 
at us, " one can't dance always nouther," 

Scott amused himself with the pecvdiarities of 
another of hta dogs, a little shamefaced terrier, 
■with large glassy eyes, oue of tlie most sensitive 
little bodies to insult and indignity in the world. 
If ever lie whipped him, he said, the little fellow 
would sneak oif aud hide himself &om the light 
of day, in a lumber-garret, whence there was no 
drawing him forth bnt by the sound of the chop- 
ping-liiiife, aa if chopping up his victualH, when he 
would steal foith with humbled aud downcast 
look, but would skulk away again if any one re- 
garded him. 

While we were discussing the humors and pe- 
culiarities of our canine companions, tome object 
provoked their spleen, and produced a sharp aud 
petulant barking from the smaller fry, but it was 
some ijme before Maida was sufflcienlly aroosed 
to ramp forward two or three bounds and join in 
the chorus, with a deep-mouthed bow-wow I 

It was hut a truisieut outbreak, and he re- 
turned instantly, wagging his tail, and looking up 
dubiously in his master's face ; uncertain whetlier 
tie would censure or applaud. 

"Aye, aye, old boy ! " cried Scott, " yoa have 
done wonders. You have sliaken the Eildon hills 
with your roaring ; you may now lay by your 
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artillery for the rest of the day. Maida is like 
the grctil guu nt Cods Ian tinaple," conlmued he ; 
" it takes so long to (|et it ready, that the small 
guns can fire oS a, dozen times flrdt, but when it 
does go off it plays the very d— 1." 

These simple anecdotes may serve to show the 
delightful play of Scott's humors and feelings in 
private lite. His domestic animals were his 
friends; everything about hirei seemed to rejoice 
in the light of his countenance : the face of the 
humblest dependant brightened at his approach, 
as if Le anticipated a cordial and cheering word. 
I bad occasion to observe this particularly in a 
visit which we paid lo a quarry, whence several 
men were cutting stone for the new edifice; who 
all paused from their labor to have a pleasant 
" crack wi' the laird." One of them was a bur- 
geas of Selkirk, with whom Scott had some joke 
about the old song, — 

" Up with tha Soutara o' Selkirk, 
And down with the Eurl of Home." 

Another was precentor at the Kirk, and, beside 
leading the ])Salmody on Sunday, taught the lads 
and lasses of the neighborhood dancing on week- 
days, in the winter-lime, when out-of-door labor 
was scarce. 

Among the rest was a tall, straight old fellow, 
with a healthful complexion and silver hair, and 
a small round-crowned white bat. He had been 
about lo shoulder a hod, but paused, and stood 
looking at Scott, with a slight sparkling of his 
blue eye, as if waiting his turn ; for the old fel- 
low knew himself to be a favoi-ite. 
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Scott accosted him id an afiuble tone, and 

Bsked for a pinch of snutF. The old man drew 
forth a horn snuff-box. " Hoot, man," sniil Scott, 
" not that old muU : where 'a the bouaie French 
one that I brought you from Paris ? " — " Trolb, 
your honor," replied the old fellow, " sic a ioqII 
na that is nae for week-dayB." 

On leaving the quarry, Scott informed me that 
wheu absent at Faris, he had purchased aeversl 
trifling arlicks its presents for his dependants, 
and among others the gay snuff-box in question, 
which was so carefully re^rved for Sundays by 
tlie veleran. " It was not 6o much the value of 
the gifts," said he, " that pleased them, as the idea 
that the laird should think of them when so far 

The old man in question, I found, was a great 
favorite with Scott. If I recollect right, he had 
been a soldier in early life, and his straight, erec* 
person, his ruddy yet rugged countenance, his 
gray hair, and an arch gleam in his blue eye, re- 
minded me of the description of Edie Ochiltree. 
I find that the old fellow has since been intro- 
duced by "Wilkie, in his picture of the Scott 
feraily. 

"We rambled on among scenes which had been 
familiar in Scottish song, and rendered classic by 
the pastoriil muse, long before Scott had thrown 
the rich mantle of his poetry over them. What 
a thrill of pleasure did I feel when first I saw 
the broom-covered lops of the Cowden Knowes, 
peeping above the gray hills of the Tweed ; and 
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what tonching ossociatioiis were called up by the 
Bight of Ettritk Vale, Galla Water, and the Braea 
of Yarrow ! Every turn hrought lo mind some 
household air — some almost for^otlen song of 
the nursery, by which I had been lulled to steep 
in my childhood ; and with thera the looks and 
voices of those who had sung them, and who 
were now no more. It ia these melodies, chanted 
in our ears in the days of infancy, and cotmected 
with the memory of those we have loved, and 
who have passed away, that clolhe Scottish land- 
eeape with such tender asBociations, The Scot- 
tish songs, in general, have something intrinsically 
melancholy in them ; owing, in all probability, 
to the pastoral and lonely life of those who com- 
posed them ; who were often mere shepherds, 
tending their flocks in the solitary glens, or fold- 
ing them among the naked hills. Many of theee 
rustic bards have passed away, without leaving a 
name behind them ; nothing remains of them bnt 
their sweet and touching songs, which live, like 
echoes, about the places they once inhabited. 
Most of these simple effusions of pasloral poela 
aj^ linked with some favorite haunt of the poet ; 
Odd in this way, not a mountain or valley, a town 
or tower, green shaw or running stream, in Scot- 
land, hut has some popular air connected with it. 
that makes its very name a key-note to a whole 
tnun of delicious fancies and feelings. 

!Let me step forward in time, and mention how 
sensible I was to the power of these simple airs, 
in a. visit which I made to Ayr, the birthplace of 
Bobert Bonis. I passed a whole morning abottt 
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" the banks and braes of bonnie Doon," with hu 
tender little love-vei-ses running in my head. I 
found a poor Scotch carpeiiler at work among the 
ruins of Kiik AUoway, which waa to be con- 
verted into it school-house. Finding the purpose 
of my visit, he lefl his work, sat down with me 
on a grassy grave, close by where Burns' father 
was buried, and tujked of the poet, whom be had 
known personally. He said his songs were fa- 
mihar to the poorest and most illiterate of the 
country folk, " and it seemed to him as iy the 
country had groton more beauii/ul since Sumt 
had written his Ixtnnie liule tongs about it." 

I found Scott was quite an enthusiast on the 
subject of the popular songs of his country, end 
he seemed gratified to find me so alive to them. 
Their effect in calling up in my mind the recol- 
lections of early times and scenes in which I had 
first heard (hem, reminded him, he said, of the 
lines of his poor friend, Leyden, to the Scottish 



I bestd the dulcet meaeuies lluat. 
In many s liquid winding note, 

Along Ihe bank of Taviot'e sCnun. 

" Sweet eouDds I that oft have noothed to m 
The Borrows of my guilelflas breast, 

And charmed away mine infHnt lean; 
Fond memorj' shall your Btrains rapeat, 
Like distant echoea, doubly Rweet, 

Tbat on ths wild the traveller heaiB." 



t expatiate on the popular 
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EODgS of Scotland. " They are a part of our na- 
doaal iiilierilauce," said he, " and something that 
we may truly call our own. They have no for- 
eign taint ; they have the pure breath of the 
heather and the mountain breeze. All the gen- 
uine legitimate races that have descended from 
the ancient Eritona, such as the Scot<;h, the 
Welsh, and the Irish, have national airs. The 
English have nooe, because they are not natives 
of the soil, or, at least, are mongrels. Their 
music is all made up of foreign ecraiis, like a 
harlequin jacket, or a piece of mosaic. Even in 
Scotland we have comparatively few national 
songs ID the eastern part, where we have had 
moat influx of strangers. A real old Scottish 
Hong is a cairn gorm — a gem of our own moun- 
tains ; or, rather, it is apredous relic of old times, 
that bears the national character stamped upon 
it, — like a cameo, that shows what the national 
visage was iu former days, before the breed was 
crossed." 

While Scott was thus discoursing, we were 
passing up a narrow glen, with the dogs beating 
about, to right and left, when suddenly a black 
cock burst upon the wing. 

" Aha I " cried Scott, " Ih re w 11 be a good 
shot for master Walter ; we n ust send 1 m this 
way with his gun, when we go h m Walter 's 
the family sportsman now, a d keeps us in game. 
I have pretty nigh resigned my gun to h m ; for 
I find I cannot trudge about as br skly as for- 

Our ramble took us on the bills commanding 
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aa extensive prospect. ' Now," said Scott, " I 
have brought you, like the pilp-im in the ' Pil- 
grim's FrogresB,' to the top of the Delectable 
Uomitaias, that I maj allow you all the goodly 
regions bereiibouta. Yonder ia Lamtnermuir, and 
Smalbolme ; and there you huve Gallushiels, oad 
Torwoodlie, and Gallawater ; aud in that direction 
you see Tevioldale, and the 61*068 of Yarrow \ 
and Ettrick streum, winding along, like a silver 
thread, to throw itself into the Tweed." 

He went on tbus to call over names celebrated 
in Scottish song, and moat of whiuh hod recently 
received a romautic interest from his own pen. In 
lact, I saw a great pari of the border country 
spread out before me, and could trace the scenes 
of tbose poems nnd romances wliicli had, in a 
manner, bewitched the world. I gazed about me 
for a time with mute surprise, I may almost Bay 
with disappointment. 1 beheld a mere succession 
of gray waving kills, line beyond line, as far as 
my eye could reach ; monotonous in tlieir aspect, 
and so destitute of trees titut one could almost 
see a Slont dy walking along their prolile ; and 
the far-fkmed T'weed appeared a naked stream, 
flowing between bare bills, without a tree ix 
thicket on its bauks ; and yet, audi Jiad been the 
magic web of poetiy and romance thrown over 
the whole, that it had a greater charm for me 
than tlie richest scenery I beheld in England. 

I could not help giving utterance to mj 
thoughts. Scott hummed for a moment to him- 
self, and looked grave ; he had no idea of having 
hia muse complimented at the expense of his na- 
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dve hills. " It may be paniality," said he, at 
length ; " but to my eye these gi-ay hills and all 
thia wild border country have bsBUtiea peeuhar 
to tliemselres. I like the very nakedness of the 
land ; it has something bold, e-nd stern, and soli- 
tary about it. Wbe[i 1 have been for some lime 
in the rich acenery about Edinburgh, which is 
like ornameuted garden-laud, I begin to wisli my- 
Belf back again among my own honest gray hilla ; 
and if I did not see the heather at least once a 
year, / thi/ti I should die I " 

The last words were said with an honest 
warmth, accompanied with a tliump on the ground 
with his staff, by way of emphasis, thitt showed 
his heart was in his speech. He vindicated the 
Tweed, too, as a beautiful stream in itself, and 
observed that he did not dislike it for being bare 
of tfees, probably from having been uiuch of an 
angler in his time, and on angler does not like to 
have a stream overhung by trees, which embarraas 
him in the exercise of his rod and line. 

I touk occasion to plead, in. like manner, the 
MBociations of early life, for my disappointment 
in respect to the surrounding scenery. I had 
been so accustomed to hills crowned with forests, 
aud streams breaking their way through a wil- 
derness of trees, that all my ideas of romantic 
landscape were apt to be well wooded. 

" Aye, and that 'b the great charm of your 
eomitry," cried Scott. " You love the forest as 
I do the heather, — but J would not have you 
think I do not feel the glory of a great woodland 
prospect. There is nothing I should like more 
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tJiaa to be in the midst of one of your grand, 
wild, original foi'ests : with the idea of hundreds 
of mileB of untroddeu forest around me. I once 
Baw, bX Leith, an iinmenee stick of timber, just 
landed from America. It muat have been an 
enonnous tree when it stood on its niLtive soil, at 
its full height, Hiid with all its brunches. I gazed 
at it with admiration; it seemed like one of the 
gigantic obelisks which ore now and then brought 
from Egypt, to ehanie the pigmy monuments of 
Europe ; and, in fact, these vast aboriginal trees, 
that have sheltered the Indians belbi'c llie intru- 
sion of the white men, are the mouumeuts and 
antiquities of your country." 

The conversation here turned upon Campbell's 
poem of ■' Gertrude of Wyoming," as illusLrative 
of the poetic materials furnished by Amerieau 
eccnery. Scott spoke oi' it in that liberal style 
in which 1 always found him to speak of the 
writings of hia cootemporariea. He cited, several 
passages of it with great delight. " What a pity 
it is," said he, " that Campbell does not write 
more and oltener, and give full sweep to his gen- 
ius, lie has wings that would bear him to the 
skies ; and he does now and then spread thetn 
grandly, but folds them up un and esumes hia 
perch, as if he was afraid 1 b way. He 
don't know or won't us h n streDgtb. 

Even when he has d e a h II, he has 

often misgivings ahou H 1 f ut several 

fine passages of his ^ Lo h 1 b I got him to 
restore some of them." Here Scott repeated eev* 
eral passage in a magnificent style. " What a 
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grand idea is that," hbM lie, " about prophetio 
boding, or, in common parlance, second sight, — 

' Coming aventa cHfll their shadows herore.' 

It 18 B noble tbought, and noblj expressed. And 
there 's that glorious little poera, too, of ' Hohen- 
linden ' ; after he had written it, be did not seem 
to think much of it, but considered some of it 
' d— ^ drum and trumpet lines.' I got him to 
recite it to me, and I believe that the delight I felt 
and expressed had iin eSect in inducing him to 
print it. The fact is," added he, " Campbell is, 
in a manner, a bugbear to himself. The bright- 
ness of liis eariy success is a detriment to all his 
further efforts. He is afraid of the shadow that 
hit own fame casts before him." 

While we were thus chatting, we heard ihe 
report of a gun among the hills. " That 's Wal- 
ter, I think," said Scott ; " he has finbhed his 
moming'a studies, and is out with his gun. I 
should not be surprised if he had met with the 
black cock ; if so, we shall itave an addition to 
our larder, for Walter is a pretty sure shot." 

I inquired into the nature of Walter's studies. 
" Faith," said Scott, " I can't Bay much on that 
head. 1 am not over-bent upon making prodigies 
of any of my children. As to Walter, I taught 
him, while a boy, to ride, and shoot, and epeak 
the truth ; as to the other parts of his education, 
I leave them to a very wortliy young man, the 
eon of one of our clergymen, who instructs tdl 
my children." 

I afterwards became acquainted with the young 
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man ta questiun, George Thomaou, son of A» 
minister of Melros«, and found him possessed of 
much lenrning, intelligence, and modtest worth 
He used to come every day from his father's res- 
idence at Melrose, to superintend the studies of 
the young folks, and occasionally look his meala 
at AbboCsford, wliere lie was highly esteemed. 
Nature had cut him out, Scott used io say, for a 
stalwai-t HOldim-; for he was t«ll, vigorous, active, 
and fond of athletic exercises ; but accident bad 
marred her work, the iosa of a limb in boyhood 
having reduced hiui to a woodeu leg. He was 
brought up, therefore, for the church, whence he 
was occasionally called the Dominie, and is sup- 
posed, by his mixture of learning, simplicity, and 
amiable eccentricity, to have furnished many 
traits for the character of Dominie Sampson. I 
believe lie oHen acted as Scott's amanuensis, when 
composing his novels. With him the young peo- 
ple were occupied, in general, during the early 
part of the day, ader which they took ail kinds 
of healthful recreations in the open air ; for Scott 
was as solicitous to strengthen their bodies as 
their minds. 

We had not walked much further before we 
saw the two Miss Scotts advancing along the hill- 
side lo meet us. The murning's studies being 
over, they had set D£f to take a ramble on the 
hills, and gather heather-blossoms with which to 
decorate their hair for dinner. As they came 
bounding lightly like young fawns, and their 
dresses fluttering in the pure summer breexe, I 
was reminded of Scott's own description of hia 
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diildreD id his introduction to one of the cantos 

" My imps, thongh hsrdy, bold, and wUd, 
Aa beat beHle the mountain-child. 

And anxious a»lc will spring rEtnra, 

And birda and lambs again b& gay, 

And bloasoms ciotJiB tlie hawthurn apray? 
" Yea, prstllera, yes, the daisy's flower 

Agnin ahall paint jour emamer t>oweT ; 

Again (he himthom shall aupply 

The garlands you delight to tie; 

The lambe upon the lea shall bound, 

The H'ild birds carol to the round, 

And while yon frolic light aa they, 

Too short ehatl seem the eununer day." 
As they approached, the dogs all sprang forward 
and gambolled arotiad them. They played with 
them for a time, and then joined us with couiite- 
nances full of health and glee. Sophia, the eU 
dest, WB£ the moat lively and joyous, having much 
of her father's varied spirit in conversation, and 
seeming to catch excitement from his words and 
looks. Ann was of quieter mood, rather silent, 
owing, in some measure, no douhl, to her being 
some years younger. 

At dinner, Scott had laid by his half rustic 
dress, and appeared clad in black. The girla, too, 
in completing their toilet, had twisted in theii 
hair the sprigs of purple heather which they had 
gathered on the hiil-side, and looked all fresh and 
blooming from their 1»«ezy walk. 

There was no guest at dinner but mysel£ 
Around the table were two or three dogs in at- 
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tendance. Maida, the old Btttg-houud, took li» 
seat at Scoti's elbow, looking up wistfully in hia 
master's eye, while Finette, the pet spaniel, placed 
herself near lira. Scott, by whom, I soon perceived, 
she was completely spoiled. 

The conversation happening to turn on the 
merits of liis dogs, Scott spoke with great feeling 
and affection of hia favorite, Camp, who is de- 
picted by hia side iit the earlier engravings of him. 
He talked of him as of a real frieud whom he 
had lost ; and Sophia Scott, looking up archly 
in hia face, observed that papa shed a few tecfs 
when poor Camp died. I may here mention an- 
other testimonial of Scott's fondness for his dogs, 
and his liumorous mode of showing it, which I 
subsequently met with. Bnmbling with him one 
morning about the grounds adjacent to the house, 
I observed a small antique monument, on which 
was inscribed, in Grothie characters, — 

" Cy gil 1b prem Percy." 
(Here lies the brave Percy.) 
I paused, supposing it to be the tomb of some stark 
warrior of the olden time, but Scott drew me on. 
" Pooh ! " cried he, " it 's nothing but one of the 
DioQuments of my nousense, of wliicb you '11 find 
enough hereabouts." I learnt afterwards that it 
was the grave of a favorite greyhound. 

Among (he other important and privileged mem- 
bers of the household who figured in attendance 
at the dinner, was a large gray cat, who, I ob- 
served, wfis regaled from time to time with titbits 
from the table. This sage grimalkin was a favor 
ilc of both muster and mistress, and slept at night 
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D their rooia ; and Scott laughingly observed, that 
one of the least wise parts of their establiahmeut 
was, that tlie window was letl open at night for 
puss to go in and out. The cat asaumed a kind 
of B»;endency among the quadrupeds — siltiog in 
state in Soott'a ann-chair, and occasionally station- 
ing himself on a chair beside the dour, as if to re- 
view hia subjects as they passed, giving each dog 
B cuff beside the ears aa he went by. This chip- 
per-clawing was always taken in good part } it ap- 
peared to be, in fact, a mere act of sovereignty on 
the part of grimalkin, to remind the others of their 
vassalage ; which they acknowledged by the most 
perfect acquiescence. A general harmony pre- 
Tailed between sovereign and subjects, and they 
would all sleep together in the aunahine. 

Scott was full of anecdote and coaversatiou 
daring dinner. He made some admirable re- 
marks upon the Scottish character, and spoke 
strongly in praise of the quiet, orderly, honest 
conduct of hia neighbors, which one would hardly 
expect, said he, from the descendants of moss- 
troopers and borderers, in a neighborliood famed 
in old times for brawl and feud, and violence of 
all kinds. lie said he hod, in bis ot&cial capacity 
of sheriff, administered the lawa for a number of 
years, during which there had been very few 
trials. The old feuds and local interests, and 
rivalries, and animosities of the Scotch, however, 
Btill slept^ he said, in their ashes, and might easily 
be roused. Their hereditary feeling for names 
was still great It was not always safe to have 
even the game of foot-ball between villages, the 
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old clfttiDisli spirit waa loo apt lo break onL ITie 
Scotch, he siaid, were more revengufiil ihan the 
English i thej carried their resenlineitts longer, 
and would sometimes lay them by for years, but 
would be sure to gratify them in the end. 

The ancient jealousy between ihe Highlaiidere 
and the Lowliiiiders still continued to a certaia 
degree, the former looking upon tite latter aa an 
inferior ract, less brave and hardy, but at the 
) time suspecting tliem of a difipoaition to 
take airs upon themselves under the idea of su- 
perior refinement. This made them techy and 
ticklish company for a stratiger ou his first comisg 
among them ; rufiliug up and putting tbemselveB 
npon their mettle on the slightest occasion, so that 
he had in a manner to quarrel and fight his way 
into their good graces. 

He instanced a case in point in a brother of 
Muiigo Park, who went to take np his residence 
in a wild neighborhood of the Highlands. He 
Boon found himself considered as an intruder, and 

t, there was a disposition among these cocks 
of the hills to fix a quarrel uti him, trusting that, 
being a Lowlander, he would show tht) white 
feather. 

For a time he bore their flings and taunts with 
great coolness, until one, presnming on his forbear- 
ance, drew forth a dirk, and holding it before Mm, 
asked him if he had ever seen a weapon like that 
in his part of the counliy. Park, who waa B. 
Hercules in frame, seized the dirk, and, vrith one 
blow, drove it through an oaken table. " Tea," 
replied h^ " and tell your friends that a man from 
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the Lowlands drove it where the devil himself 
cannot draw it out again," All persons were de- 
lighted with the feat, and the words that accom- 
panied it. They drank with Park to a better ac- 
qaaiatance, and were stanch friends ever after- 



After dinner we adjourned to the drawing-room, 
which served also for study and library. Against 
the wall on one side was a long writing-table, 
with drawei-s ; surmounted by a small cabinet of 
polished wood, with folding-doors riuhly studded 
with braaa ornaments, within which Scott kept 
his most valuable papers. Above the cabinet, in 
a kind of niche, waa a complete corselet of glitter- 
ing Bteel, with a closed helmet, and flanked by 
gauntlets and hattle-axes. Around were hung 
trophies and relics of various kinds ; a cimeter 
of Tippoo Saib ; a Highlmid broadsword from 
Floddenfield ; a pair of Rippoii spurs from Ban- 
nockburn, and above all, a gun which had be- 
longed to Rob Roy, and bore his initials, B. M. 
n object of peculiar interest to me nt the 
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understood Scott v 
gaged in printing a novel founded on the story of 
that famous outlaw. 

On each side of the cabinet were bookcases, 
well stored with works of romantic fiction in vari- 
ous languages, many of them rare and antiquated. 
Tlus, however, was merely hia cottage Ubmry, the 
principal part of his books being at Edinburgh. 

From this little cabinet of curiosities Scott 
drew forth a manuscript picked up on the field 
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of Waterloo, coatatoing copies of several e 
popular at the time in France. The paper was 
dabbled witli blood — " the very life-blood, very 
possibly," said Stott, " of some gay young officer, 
who bad cherished these songs as a keepsake 
from some lady-love in Paris." 

He adverted in a mellow and delightful man- 
ner to the little half gay, half melancholy cam- 
paigning song, said to have been composed by 
General WoUe, and sung by him at the mess- 
table, on the eve of the storming of Quebec, in 
which he fell so gloriously. 

"Why, soldien, why, 
Should we be meUncholy, boys ? 
Why, soldiBta, why, 
Whose buainess 't in lo die! . 
For should nejtt eampsign 
Seod ns to him who made us, bays. 
We 're free from pain : 
But should we remaia, 
A battle and hind landlady 
Makes all neU again." 

" So," added he, " the poor lad who fell at Wa- 
terloo, ill all probability, had been singing these 
songs in his tent the nigfit before Ihe battle, and 
thinking of the fair dame who had taught him 
them, and promising himself, should be outlive 
the campaign, to return to her all glorious from 
the wars." 

I find since that Scott published translations 
of these songs among some of his smaller poems. 

The evening piLSsed away delightfully in thia 
quaint-looking apartment, half study, half draw- 
ing-room. Scott read several passages from the old 
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romance of Arthur, with a fine deep aonoroua 
Toice, and a gravity of tone that seemed to suit 
tbe antiquated, black-letter volume. It waa a 
rich treat to hear sui^h a, work, read hy Kuch a 
person, and in siich a place ; and his appearance 
OB he Bat rending, in a large armed chair, with 
hiB favorite liound Maida at his feet, and sur- 
rounded by books and relicEi, and border trophies, 
wonld have formed an admirable atid most chw- 
acteristic picture. 

While Scott was reading, the sage grimalkin 
already nentiooed had taken his seat in a chair 
beside the Arc, and remained vrith fixed eye end 
grave demeanor, ns if listening to the reader. I 
observed to Scott that his cat seemed to have a 
black-letter taste in literature. 

" Ah," said lie, " these cats are a very myste- 
rious kind of folk. There is always more passing 
in their minds than we are aware of It comes 
no doubt from their being so familiar with 
witches and warlocks." He went on to tell a 
little story about a gude man who was returning 
to his cottage one night, when, in a lonely out-of- 
the-way place, he met with a funeral procession 
I of cat8 all in mourning, bearing one of their race 
to the grave in a coffin covered with a black vel- 
vet pall. The worthy man, astonished and half 
frightened at 8o strange a pageant, hastened home 
and told what he had seen to his wife and chil- 
dren. Scarce had he finished, when a great black 
cat that sat beside the fire raised himself np, ex- 
claimed " Then I am king of the cats I " and 
vanished up the chimney. The funeral seen by 
the gude man was one of the cat liyniisty. 
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" Our grimalkin here," added Scott, * 
times rciuiiids me of the story, by the airs of 
sovereignly which he assumes ; nnd I am apt to 
treat hini with respect from the idea that lie may 
be a great prince incogs and may some time or 
other L-ome to the throne." 

In this way Scott would make the habits and 
peculiarities of eren the dnmb animals about him 
Bubjects for humorous remark or whimsical stoiy. 

Our evening was enlivened also by an occsr 
enoiial song from Sophia Scoll, at the request of 
her father. She never wanted to be asked twice, i 
but complied frankly and cheerfully. Her songs J 
were all Scotch, sung without any accompunlmei 
in a simple manner, but with great spirit and ex- 
pression, and in their native dialects, which gave 
them au additional charm. It was delightful to , 
hear her carol off in sprightly style, and with, a 
animated air, some of those generous-epirited old 1 
Jacobite songa, once current among the adherents] 
of the Pretender in Scotland, in which he ' 
designated by the appellation of "The Young ' 
Chevalier." 

These songs were much relished by Scott, not- 
withstanding his loyalty ; for the unfortunate i 
" Chevalier " has always been a hero of r 
with him, as he bus with many other stanch ad- 
herents to the House of Hanover, now that the 
Stuart line has lost all its terrors. In speaking 
on the subject, Scott menlioncd as a curious fact, 
that, among the papers of the " Chevaher," which 
had been submitted by government to his inspeo- i 
tion, he had found a memorial to Charles from I 
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le adherents in America, dated 1778, propos- 

to set up his standard in the back aettleraents. 

regret that, at the time, I did not make more 

particulnr inquiriiiS of Scott on the subject ; the 

document in question, liowever, !□ all pi-obahility, 

still exists among the Pretender's papers, which 

the possession of the British Government. 

In the course of the evening, Scott related the 

iry of a whimsical pictnre hanging in tlie room, 
:which had been drawn for him by a lady of his 
acquaintance. It represented the doleful perplex- 
ity of a wealthy and handsome young English 
knight of the olden time, who, in the course of a 
border foray, had been captured and carried off 
to the cnstle of a hanl-lieaded and high-handed 
old baron. The unfortunate youth was thrown 
into a dungeon, and a tall gallowa erected before 
the custle-gate for his execution. When nil was 
ready, he was brought into the castle-Nail, where 
the gricn baron was sealed in state, with his war- 
armed to the leeth around him, and was 
hia choice, either to swing on the gibbet or 

marry the baron's daughter. The last may bo 
aaay alternative, but, unfortunately, 
the baron's young lady was hideously ugly, with 
a mouth from ear to oar, so that not a suitor was 
to be had for her, either for lore or money, and 
she was known throughout the border country by 
the name of Muckle-raouthed Mag ! 

The picture in question represented the un- 
happy dilemma of the handsome youth. Before 
him sat the grim baron, with a face worthy of 
the father of such a daughter, and looking dag- 
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side of him i 



gers and ratsbane. 
Muckle-mouthed Mag, with an amorous smile 
across the whole breadth of her countenance, und 
a leer enough to turn a nuin to stone ; on the 
other side was the father confessor, a sleek friar, 
jog^ng the youth's elbow, and pointing to the 
gallows, seen in perspective through the open 

The story goes, that, after long laboring in mind 
between the altar and the halter, the love of lite 
preyailed, and the youth resigned himself to the 
charms of Muckle-mouthed Mag. Contrary to all 
the probabilities of romance, the match proved a 
happy one. The baron's daughter, if not beauti- 
ful, was a most exemplary wife ; her husband was 
never troubled with any of tliose doubts and jeal- 
ousies which sometimes mar the happiness of 
connubial life, and was made the father of a fitir 
and undoubtedly legitimate line, which still flour- 
ishes on the border. 

I give btit a faint outline of the story from 
vague recoEection ; it may, perchance, be more 
richly related elsewhere, by some one who may 
retain something of the delightful humor with 
which Scott recounted iL 

When I retired for the night, I found it almost 
impossible to sleep ; the idea of being under the 
roof of Scott, of being on the borders of the 
Tweed, in the very centre of that region which 
had for some time past been the fe,vorii« scene of 
romantic fiction, and above all tlie i-ecolleetJons 
bf the ramble I had taken, the company in which 
I had taken it, and the conversation which bad 
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lod, and oearlj 



paBsed, nil fonncnted in 

drove sleep from my piUov 

On the following morning the snn d&rled hiB 
beams from over the hills througli the low lattice 
wioduw. I FO^ at an earlj hour, and looked oat 
between the branches of eglantine which over- 
hung thi! ca«;meut. To my surprise Soott was 
already up and forth, seated oti a fragment of 
stone, and elialling with the workmen employed 
on the new building. I had suppost^, uA«^ the 
time he had wasted upon me yesterday, he would 
be closely occupied this muntiDg; but he ap- 
peared like a man of leisure, who had nothing to 
do but bask in the sunahine and amuse hiiuself- 

I soon dressed myself and joined bim. He 
talked about his proposed plana of Abboteford : 
happy would it have be«D for him could he bav« 
contented himself witb his delightfiil little vine- 
covered cottage, and tbe simple yet hearty aud 
hospitable style in which he lived at the time of 
my viaiL The great pile of Abbotsford, with 
the huge expense it entailed upon him, of mr- 
vaiits, retainers, guesls, and baronial style, was a 
drain upon his purse, a tas upon his exertions, 
and a weight upon his mind, that Anally crushed 

As yet, however, all was in embryo and per- 
spective, and Scott pleased himself with picturing 
oat his fiiture residence, as be would one of the 
fanciful creations of his own romances. " It waa 
one of his air-castlei," he said, " which he waa 
reducing to solid stooe and mortar." About the 
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place wereHtreweil various morsels from the rmna 
of Melrose Abbey, which were to be incorporated 
in hia mansion. He had already constructed out 
of similai' materials a kind of Gotliic shrine over 
a Bpring, and hod surmounted it by a small slvne 
cross. 

Among the relics from the Abbey which lay 
scattered before us, was a most quaint and an- 
tique little lion, either of red stone, or painted red, 
which hit my fancy. I forget whose cognizance 
it was ; but I shall never forget the delightful 
observations conceruiug old Melrose to which i 
accidentally gave rise. 

The Abbey was evidently a pile that called up I 
all Scott's poetic and romantic feelings ; and one I 
to which he was enlhuaiastically attached by the I 
most fanciful and delightful of his t^rly assoi 
tioiis. He spoke of it, I may say, with affection, i 
■' There is no telling," said he, " what treasures \ 
are hid in that glorious old pile. It ia a fam 
place fur antiquarian plunder ; there are such rich ' 
bits of old-time sculpture for Che architect, and old- 
time story for the poet. There is as rare picking 
in it as in a Stilton cheese, and in the same taste 
— the mouldier the better." 

He went on to mention circumstaiiees ' 
" mighty import " comieoted with the Abbey, which I 
had never been touched, and which had even 1 
escaped the researches of Johnny Bower. The I 
heart of Bobert Bruce, the hero of Scotland, had [ 
been buried in it. He dwelt on the beautiful ] 
story of Brace's pious and chivalrous request in 
his dying hour, that hia heart might be carried to 
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llie IT0I7 Laud and placed in the Holy Sepulchre, 
in fulfilnient of a vow of pilgrimage ; tind of the 
loyal expedition of Sir James Douglas to convey 
the glorious relic Much might be made, lie aaid, 
out of the adventures of Sir James in that ad- 
venturous age ; of hia fortunes in Spain, and his 
death in a crusade against the Moors ; with the 
subsequent fortunes of the heart of Robert Bruce 
until it waB brought back to its native land, and 
enshrined within the holy walla of old Melrose. 

As Scott sat on a stone talking in this way, 
and kiioeking with bis staff against the little red 
liou which hiy prostrate before him, his gray eyca 
twinkled beneath liis shagged eyebrows ; scenes, 
images, incidents, kept breaking upon his mind as 
he proceeded, mingled with touches of the mys- 
terious and supernatural as connected with the 
heart of Bruce. It seemed us if a poem or ro- 
mance were breaking vaguely ou hw imagination. 
That he subsequently coutempla.ted something of 
the kind, as connected with this subjeci, and with 
his &Torite niin of Melrose, is evident fi'om his 
introduction to " The Monastery " ; and it is a pity 
that be never succeeded in following out thesu 
shadowy but enthusiastic conceptions. 

A summons to breakfast broke off our conver- 
sation, when I begged to recommend to Scott's 
attention my friend the little red lion, who had 
led to such an interesting topic, and hoped he 
might receive some niche or station in the future 
castle, worthy of his evident antiquity and appar- 
ent dignity. Scott assured me, with comic grav- 
ity, that the valiant little lion should be moat 
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honorably entertained ; I hope, therefore, that he 
Btill flourishes at Abbotsford. 

Before ULsmbsing the theme of the relies from 
the Abbey, I will mentiou another, illustrative of 
Scott's vnried humors. This was a human skull, 
which hud probably belonged of yore lo one of 
tho^e jovial friars so honorably nientiooed in the 
old border ballad, — 

" O the manka of Melrose mide gndc bale 
On Fridays, when Ihey faeledi 
Tbey wanted neither beef nor ale, 
Aft loDg BA their neight>ora* iasted-" 

This skull Scott had caused to be cleaned and 
varnished, aiid placed it ou a chest of drawers in 
his chamber, immediately opposite his bed; where 
I have seen it, griimiug most dismally. It was 
an object of great awe snd horror to the super- 
stitious hoiisemaitls ; and Scott used to amuse 
himself with their apprehensions. Sometimes, 
in changing his dress, he would leave his neck- 
cloth coiled round it like a turboii, and none of 
the " Iaa.=eB " dared lo remove it. It was a mat- 
ter of gi'ent wonder and speculation among them 
that the liiird should have such an " awaome fancy 
for an auld girning skull." 

At breakfast that morning Scott gave an 
arousing account of a little Highlander celled 
Campbell of the North, who had a lawsuit of 
many years' standing with a nobleman in his 
neighborhood about the boundaries of their es- 
tates. It was the leading objectof the little man's 
life ; the ninning theme of all his conversations ; 
he used to detail all the circumstances at full 
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length to everybody he met, and, to aid him io 
his description of the premises, and make his 
Btorj " niair preccese," he had a great map made 
of bis estate, a huge roll several feet long, which 
he used to carry about on his sTioulder. Camp- 
bell was a long-bodied but short and bandy-le^ed 
little man, always clad in the Higtiland garb ; 
and as he went about with this great roll on hia 
shoulder, and his little legs curving like a pair of 
parentheses below his Itilt, he wns an odd figure 
to behold. He was like little David shouldering 
the spear of Groliath, which was " like unto a 
weaver's beam." 

Whenever sheep-shearing was over, Campbell 
used to set out for Edinburgh to attend to his 
lawsuit. At the inns he paid double for all his 
meals and his nights' lodging ; telling the land- 
lords to keep it in mind until his return, so that 
he might come back that way Ht free cost ; for 
lie knew, he said, that he would spend all his 
money among the lawyers at Eklinburgh, so he 
thought it best to secure a retrent home again. 

On one of hia visits he called upon his lawyer, 
but was told he was not at home, but his lady 
was, " It is JHst the same thing," said little 
Campbell. On being shown into the parlor, he 
unrolled his map, stated his ca»e at full length, 
and, having gone through with his story, gave 
her the customary fee. She would have declined 
it, hut he insisted on her taking it. " I ha' had 
just as much pleasure," said he, " in telling the 
whole tale to you as I should have had in telling 
it to yoiu- husband, and I beliuve full as much 
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Tbe ha\ lime he uw ScoU, he lold him he b» J 



Itered be nod tbe laird k 



B near a sellleiDeii^ m I 



Ibej ^r«:d to nrithin a few miles of the botnv- I 
daiy. If I reoollect right, Soon added that be ' 



advised the little i 



eand 



hia map to the care of " Slow Willie MowlMTiyr 
oi tedious memorj : an Edinbargli worthr, mud) 
employed bv the country people, for he tired out 
eTerTbodf in oSee by repeated vbite and drawl- 
ing, endltsi prolixity, and gfuned every suit by 
dint of boring. 

These little stories and anecdotes, which 
abounded in Scott's conyen<ation, rose natnrallj 
onl of the subject, and wetv perfectly unforced) 
tbotigb in thus relating them in a deiuched way, 
without the observations or drcunislances which 
led to them, and whieh ha^e passed from my rec- 
tdlecttoii, they want their setting to ^ve then) 
proper relief. They will serve, however, to show 
the natural play of bis mind, in its familiar moods, 
and ita fecimdily in graphic aud characteristic 

His daughter Sophia and his son Charles were 
those of his family who seemed most to feel and 
understand his humors, and to take delight in his 
conveisation. iti-s. Scott did not always pay the 
same attention, and would now and then make a 
casoal remark which would operate a little like 
a damper. Thus, one morning at breakfast, when 
Dominie Thompson the tutor was present, Scotl 
was going on with great glee to relate an anecdote 
of the laird of Macnab, " who, poor fellow ! " pre- 
mised he, " is dead and gone " — " Why, 
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I Scott," excluimed the good lady, "Macnab's not 

\ dead, is he?" — "Faith, my dear," replied Scott, 

I with humorous gravity, " if Lb 's not dead Ihey 've 

done him great injustice, — for they 'vo buried 

The joke passed harmless and unnoticed by 
I Mrs, Seolt, but hit the poor Dominie just as ho 
I liad raised a cup of tea to his lips, causing a burst 
1^ laughter which sent half of the contents about 
f the table. 

After breakfast, Scott was occupied for some 
ime correcting proof-sheets, which he had re- 
l^-oeived by the mail. The novel of " Rob Roy," ns 
J I have already observed, was at that time in the 
|> press, and I supposed them to be the proof-sheets 
"of that work. The authorship of the "Waverly 
novels was still a matter of conjecture and un- 
certainty ; though few doubted their being princi- 
pally written by Scott. One proof to me of his 
being the author, was that ho never adverted to 
an so fond of anything Scottish, and 
KsnythiDg relating to national history or local le- 
jnd, could not have been mute respecting such 
xluctions, had they been written by another. 
REte was fond of quoting the works of his eontem- 
■jKiraries ; he was continually reciting scraps of 
^»rder songs, or relating anecdotes of Iwrder story, 
respect to his own poems and their merits, 
was mnle, and while with him I ob- 
a scrupulous silence on the subject. 
I may here mention a singular foci, of which 
f was not aware at the time, that Scott was very 
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n one of kii ledere to me, 
advcftn; lo « sec of die Anenem miniatare etti* 
doa of Us poen^ -wUd^ «■ b; retuni to Ef^ 
had, I brwarJed to ooe ef tlK jonag ladiw. 
" In my bony," wiius he, " I have not thankfd 
jDu, ia Sofdua'g name, i<x the kind atlentiaa 
whidi (umiBhed her wiiii ihe Amtrican TolumeB. 
I am not quite ,Biire I can add mj own. sEnce 
jToa liave made tier aoquainled with mach more 
of papa'p GJIj than she nouM otherwise have 
lesiued \ for I bare taken epedal care they should 
never see any of th<ese Ihin^ during their eariier 

To relam (o the thread of my narrative. 
When Scott had got through his brief literary 
occnpalioD, we set out on a ramble. The young 
ladies started to fu^company uf^ bat hod not gone 

far when they met a poor old laborer and bis 
distressed fainily, and turned back to take them to 
the houae and relieve them. 

On passing the bounds of Abbotsford, we 
came upon a bleak-looking farm, with, a forlorn 
craKy old manse, or farm-house, standing in naked 
desolation. This, however, Scott told me was 
an ancient hereditary propert^r called Lanckend, 
about as valuable ae the patrimonial estate of Don 
Quixote, and which, in like manner, conferred an 
hereditary dignity upon its proprietor, who was 
a laird, and, though poor as a rut, prided him' 
self upon his ancient blood, and the standing 
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A house. He vea accordingly called Lnuck- 
end, according to the Scottiah custom of naming 
a uuin after his iamlly estate, but he was more 
generally known through the country roiaid hy 
the name of Lauekie Long Legs, from the length 
of hb hmbs. While Scott was giving this ac- 
count of him, we saw him at e. distance striding 
along one of Ilia fields, with his plaid fluttering 
about him, and he seemed well to deserve his 
appellation, for he looked all legs and tartan. 

Xfluckie knew nothing of the world beyond bis 
neighborhood. Scott told me, tJiat, on returniiig 
to Abbotsford from his visit to France, immedi- 
ately afler the war, he was called on by his 
neighbors generally, to inquire after foreign parts. 
Lauckie Long Legs 
t ignorant as himself. They 
) make about the French, 
o consider some remote and 
"And what like are tfiae 
1 country ? " said Lauckie, 
a they cipher ? " He was 
quite astonished to leani that they were nearly as 
much advanced in civilization as the gude folks 
of Abbotsford. 

After living for a long time in single blesscd- 
I, Lauckie all at once, and not long before my 
t to the neighborhood, took it into his head 
to get married. The neighbors were all sur- 
prised ; but the family connection, who were aa 
proud aa they were poor, were grievously scan- 
dahzed, for they thought the young woman on 
whom he had set his mind quite beneath him. It 



Among the number, ' 
and an old brother a 
had many inquiries t 

whom they seemed 1 
semi-barbarous horde, 
barbarians in their owi 
" can they write ?— 
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was in vain, however, that they remonstrate 
ihe miBitlliiuice he waa about to make : he was 
not to be swayed from his determioation. Ar- 
■"aying himself ia his beat, and saddling a gaunt 
steed that might have rivalled Rosinante, and 
placing a pillion behind his saddle, he departed to 
wed and bring home tlie humble lassie who was 
to be made mistress of the venerable hovel of 
Lituckend, and who lived in a village on the op- 
posite side of (lie Tweed. 

A small event of Ihe kind makes a great stir 
in a little quiet cotmtry neighborhood. Tlie word 
Boon circulated through the village of Melrose, and 
Ihe cottageB iu its vicinity, that Lauckie Long Legs 
had gone over the Tweed to fetcli home his bride. 
All the good folks assembled at tlie bridge to 
await his return. Lauckie, iiowever, disappointed 
them ; fur lie crossed the river at a distant ford, 
and conveyed his bride safe to his mansion, with- 
out being perceived. 

Let me step forward in the course of events 
and relate the fate of poor Lauckie, as it was com- 
municaled to me a year or two afterwards in a let- 
ter by Scolt From the time of his marriage he 
had no longer any peace, owing to the constant 
intermeddlings of his relations, who would not 
permit him to be happy in his own way, but en- 
deavored to set him at variance with his wife. 
Lsnckie refused to credit any of their stories to 
her disadvantage ; but the inceasitnt warfare he 
had to wage in defence of her good name, wore 
out both flesh and spirit. His hist conflict was 
with his own brothers, in front of his paternal 
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A fuiious flcolding-match took place 
between tliem ; Lauckie made a veliement profes- 
Bion of fiiith in favor of her innmaciilate honesty, 
aiid ihcii full dead at tliu Ihresliolil of his own 
door. Hia person, his character, his name, hia 
Blory, mid his fate, entitled him to be immortal- 
ized in one of Scott's noveb, and I looked lo ree- 
ognize iiim in sonio of the aiicceedijig works from 
hia pen ; but I looked in vain. 

After passing hy the domains of honeot 
Lauckie, Scott pointed out, at a dislJince, the Eil- 
don stone. There in ancient days stood the Eil- 
don tree, beneath which Thomas the Rhymer, 
according to popular tradition, dealt forth his 
prophecies, some of wbieli stil! exist in aniiquated 
ballads. 

Here we turned up a little ^len with a small 
burn or brook whimpering and dashing along it, 
making an occasional waterfall, and overhung io 
some places with raountaiii-ash and weeping- 
birch. We are now, said Scott, treading classic, 
or rather fairy ground. This is the haunted glen 
of Thomiis the Rhymer, where he met with the 
qneen of fairy land ; and this the bogle burn, or 
goblin brook, along which she rode on her dap- 
ple-gray palfrey, with silver bells ringing at the 

" Here," said he, pausing, " ia Hantley Bank, 
on which Tliomaa tlie Khymer lay musing and 
sleeping when he saw, or dreamt he saw, the 
queen of Elfland T — 
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"True Thoinula;oaBuntliebui1(i 

A fetlie be spiedwi' hiBe'o; 

And tliere he saw s Udye biigbt. 

Come riding down by tha Eildon tree, 

" Her skirt was o' the gnisa green silk, 
Her mantle o' ths relvet rj-ne ; 
Al iika letl of her horae-B manB 
Hung lifty sHIflt bells and nine." 

Here Scott repealed several of the stanzas and 
recouoted the circuinBtaiice of Thomas tlie Khym- 
er'B interview with the fairy, and his being mms- 
ported by her to fairy laud — 

"And til seven j'eara were gone and past, 
True Tbamu on earth was never seen." 

It is a fine old story, eaid he, and miglit be wronglit 
np into a capital tale. 

Scott continued on, lending the way aa UHual, 
and limping up the wizard glen, t'llking as be 
went, but as his back was toward me, I could 
only hear the deep growhng tones of his voice, 
like the low breathing of an organ, without dia- 
tinguiahing the words, until pausing, and turning 
his face towarda me, I found he was reciting some 
scrap of border minstrelsy about Thomas the 
Rhymer. This was continually the case in my 
ramblinga with liim about this storied neighbor- 
hood. His mind was fraught with the tradition- 
ary fictions comiected with every object around 
him, and he would breathe it forth aa be went, 
Apparently as much for his own gratification as 
for that of his companion. 

" Nor bill, noi brook, we paced alongi 
Bat had iu legend or its song." 
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His voice was deep and sonorona, he spoke with 
B Scotiish accent, and with somewhat of the 
Northumbrian " burr," which, to my mind, gave 
a doric strength and simpUcity lo his elocution. 
Hia recitation of poetry was, at times, raogniQ- 
oent. 

I think it was in the course of this ramhlo that 
my friend Hamlet, the black greyhound, got into 
a sad scrape. The dogs were beating about the 
glens and fields as usual, and hod been for some 
time out of eight, when we heard a harking at 
eome distance to the lefl;. Shortly a^r we saw 
Bome sheep scampering on the hilla,with the dt^ 
after them. Scott applied lu his lips the ivory 
whistle, always hanging at his button-hole, and 
Boon called in the culprits, excepting Hamlet. 
Hastening up a bank which commanded a view 
along a fold or hollow of the hills, we beheld the 
sable prince of Denmark standing by the bleeding 
body of a sheep. The carcass was still warm, 
the throat bore marks of the fatal grip, and Ham- 
let's muzzle was stained with blood. Never was 
culprit more completely caught in flagranU ddictu. 
I supposed the doom of poor Hamlet to be sealed ; 
for no higher otTence can be committed by a dog 
in a country abounding with flheep-walka. Scott, 
however, had a greater value for his dogs than 
for his sheep. They were his companions and 
friends. Hamlet, too, though an irregular, imper- 
dnent kind of youngster, was evidently a favor- 
ite. He would not for some time believe it could 
be he who had killed the sheep. It must have 
been some cur of the neighborhood, that had 
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■botsfoirt, and whom he had seen tind talked and 
joked with when a boy ; mid I instantly recog- 
nized the likeness of that mirror of pliilosophic 
Tngnbonds snd Nestor of beggars, Edie Ochiliree. 
I i was on the point of pronouncing the name and 
nizing the portrait, when I recollected the 
I iieognito observed by Sfott with respect to his 
I novels, and checked myaelf ; but it was one among 
1 many thinga that tended to coiivince me of hiB 
[ authorship. 

His picture of Andrew Giemmells exactly ac- 

F corded with that of Edie as to hia height, car- 

' riage, nnd soldier-like air, as well an his arch and 

I Barcflstie humor. His home, if home he had, waB 

[ st Gallashiels ; but he went " daundering " about 

the cQunlry, along the green shaws and leside the 

liarna, and waa a kind of walking chronicle 

throughout the valleys of the Tweed, the Ettrick, 

and the Yarrow ; carrying the gossip from house 

to house, commenting on the inhabitants and 

their concerns, and never hesilaiiug to give them 

a dry rub as to any of their faults or follies. 

A shrewd beggar like Andrew Geramells, 

■ Scott added, who could sing the old Scotch aira, 
tiell stories and traditions, and gossip away the 

■ long winler evenings, was by no means an nn- 
■ivelcorae visitor at a lonely manse or cottage. 
W The children would run to welcome him, and 
F place his stool in a warm corner of the ingle 
[ aook, and the old folks would receive him as a 
I privileged guest, 

1 to Andrew, he looked upon them all as a 
f parsoii does upon his parishioners, and considered 
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tbe alms he received aa much his due as the odwr 
does hb tithes. I rather think, added Scott, An- 
drevr considered himself more of fl geutleman 
than those who toiled for a living, and that he 
secretly looked down upon the painataking peas- 
aats that fed and sheltered him. 

He bad derived his aristocrat] cal notions in 
gome degree from bemg admitted occasiuoally to 
a precarious sociability with some of the small 
country gentry, who were sometimes in want of 
company to help while away the time. With 
these Andrew would now and then play at cards 
and dice, and he never lacked " sitler in pouch " 
to Stake on a game, which he did with the perfect 
air of a man to whom money was a matter of 
little moment; and no one could lose his money 
with more gentlemanlike coolness. 

Among those who occasionally admitted Um 
to this familiarity, was old John Scott of Galla, a 
man of family, who inhabited his paternal man- 
sion of Torwoodlee. Some distinction of rank, 
however, was still kept up. The laird sat on the 
inside of the winJow and the beggar on the out- 
side, and they played cards on the sill. 

Andrew now and then told the laird a piece of 
his mind very freely ; especially on one occasion, 
when he had sold some of his paternal lands to 
build himself a larger house with the proceeds. 
The speech of honest Andrew smacks of the 
shrewdness of Edie Ochiltree. 

" It 's a' vari-a weel — it 's a' varra weel, Tor- 
woodlee," said he ; " but who would ha' thought 
that your &ther'3 son would ha' sold two gnde 
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estates to baild a Shaw's (ciiclioo's) neat on the 
side of a hill ? " 

That day there was an arrival at Abbotsford 
of two English tourists : one h, gentleman of for- 
tune and landed estate, the other a young clergy- 
man whom he appeared to hiive under his patron- 
age, and to have brought with him as a travelling 
companion. 

The patron was one of those well-bred, com- 
monplace gentlemen with which England is over- 
ran. He had great deference for Scott, and 
endeavored to acquit himself learnedly in his 
company, aiming continually at abstract disquisi- 
tions, for which Scott had little relish. The 
conversation of the latter, as usual, was studded 
with anecdotes and stories, some of them of great 
pith and humor : the well-bred gentleman was 
either loo dull to feel their point, or too decorous 
to indulge in hearty merriment ; the honest par- 
son, on the contrary, who was not too relined to 
be happy, laughed loud and long at every joke, 
kbA enjoyed thera with the lest of a man who 
has more merriment in his heart than coin in his 
pocket. 

After they were gone, some comments were 
made uikw their different deportments. Scott 
Bpoke very respectfully of the good breeding and 
measured manners of the mitn of wealth, but 
with a kindlier feeling of the honest parson, and 
the homely but hearty enjoyment willi which he 
relished every pleasantry. " I doubt," said he, 
* whether the parson's lot in life is not the beat . 
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if be cajinot coDiraand as many of the good 
things of this world hj his own purse as hb pal- 
roa can, he beats him all hollow in hia eiijojiDeat 
of them when set before him by others. Upon 
the whole," added he, " I rather think I prefer 
the honeat parson's good humor to hia ptilron's 
good breeding ; I have a great regard for a 
hearty laugher." 

He went on to speak of the great influx of 
English travellers, which of late years had iuim- 
dated Scotland ; and doubted whether they had 
not injured the old-fashioned Scottish cliaracter. 
" Formerly, they came here oocasioually as sports- 
men," said he, "to shoot moor-game, without any 
idea of looking at scenery ; and they moved about 
the couiitry in hni-dy simple style, coping with 
the country people in their own way ; but now 
they come rolling about in their equipages, to see 
ruins, and spend nioney ; aud their lavish extrav- 
agance has played the vengeance with the com- 
mon people. It has made them rapacious in 
their dealings with strangers, greedy after money, 
and extortionate in their demands for the most 
trivial services. Formerly," continued he, " the 
poorer classes of our people were comparatively 
disinterested ; they offered their services gratui- 
toDSly, in promoting the amusement, or aiding the 
Buriofiity of strangei-s, and were gratified by the 
imallest compensation ; but now they make & 
Irade of showing rocks and ruins, and are as 
greedy as Italian eicerones. They look upon the 
English as so many walking money-bags ; tha 
more they are shaken and poked, the more they 
will leove behind them." 
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I told him that he had a great deal to answer 
for on that head, aiace it was the romantic asso- 
cifttions he had thrown by hia writings over so 
maiiy oiit-of-the-way places in Scotland, that had 
brought in the influx of curious traveller. 

Scott laughed, and said he believed I might he 
in some measure in the right, as he recollected a 
circumstance in point. Being one time at Glen- 
ross, an old woman who kept a small inn, which 
had hut little custom, was uncommonly oQicioua 
in her attendance upon him, end absolutely in- 
commoded him with her civilities. The secret 
at length came out. As he was about to depart, 
ehe addrcsEed him with many curtsies, and said 
she understood he was the geotlemati that had 
written a boiinie hook about Loch Katrine. She 
begged him to write a little about their lake also, 
£>r she understood hia book had done the inn at 
Loch Katrine a muckle deal of good. 

On the following day I made an excursion 
with Scott and the young ladies to Dryhurgh 
Abbey, We went in an open carriage, drawn by 
two sleek old black horses, for which Scoti 
seemed to have an aBection, aa he had Tor every 
dnmb animal that belonged to him. Our road 
lay through a variety of scenes, rich in poetical 
- and historical associations, about most of which 
Scott had something to relate. In one part of 
he drive he pointed to an old border keep, or 
^rti'ess, on the summit of a naked hill, several 
jiiles off, which he called Smallholm Tower, and 
% rocky knoll on which it atood, the " Sandy 
Knowe crags." It was a place, he said, pecU' 
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liarly denr to him, from the recollections of d 
hood. His grandfather bad lived there in tue 
old Smullbulm Grange, or farm-house; and be 
had been eeiit there, when but two yeara old, on 
account of his lamenese, that he might h&ve the 
henefit of the pure air of the hills, and be under 
the care of his grandmother and aunla. 

In the introduction of one of the cantos of 
" Harmion," he h»s depicted his grandfather, and 
the fireside of the farm-bouae ; and has given an 
ftinusing picture of himself in his boyish years. 

" Still with r«in fondneas could I Irace 
AUBW each kind ^miliar Ikce, 
That brigbtened at our eveniag tire; 
rrom the lh»tch*d m»n«ion'a graj-halred Bira, 
Wiae without Icaniing, plain and good, 
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e (a ags, quick, dear and keen. 
Showed what in youth its glance had been; 
Whose doom discording neighbors Bought, 
Content with equilj nnbougbt ; 
To him lie venerable prieat, 
Our frequent and familiar guest, 
Whose life and manners well could paint 
Alike the student and the saint; 
Alas ! whose speech too oft I broke 
With ganbo! rude and timelesa joke; 
For I was wayward, bold, and vritd, 
A self-willed imp, a grandame's child; 
But half a plague, and half a jest. 
Was Btai endured, beloved, carest." 

It was, he said, during his residence at Small- 
holm crags, that he first imbibed his passion for 
legendary tales, border traditions, and old national 
wngB and ballads. His grandmother and aunta 
were well versed Ln that kind of lore so current 
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in Scottish conntrj life. They used to recount 
them in long, gloomy winter days, and about the 
ingle sook at night, in conclave with their gossip 

^ visitors j and hltle Walter would sit and listen 
^th greedy ear ; thus taking into his infant mind 
llie seeds of nuiny a splendid fiction. 
There was an old shepherd, he said, in the ser- 
vice of the family, wtio used to sit under the 
sunny wall, and teU marvellous stcries, and recite 
old-time ballads, as he knitted stockings. Scott 
need to be wheeled out in hia chair, in fine 
weather, and would sit beside the old man, and 
listen to him for hours. 

The situation of Sandy Knowe was favorable 
both for story-teller and listener. It eoinmanded 
ft wide view over all the border country, with its 
feudal towers, its haunted glens, and wizard 
streams. As the old ehephei-d tulJ his tales, he 
could point out the very scene of action. Thus, 
before Scolt could walk, he was made familiar 
with the scenes of bis future stories} they were 
all seen as through a magic medium, and took 
that tinge of romance which they ever after re- 
tained in his imagination. Fi'oin the height of 
Sandy Knowo he may he said to have had the 
first look-out ui>on the promised laud of his future 
glory. 

On referring to Scott's works, I find many of 
the circumstnuces related in this conversation 
about the old tower, and the boyish scenes con- 
nected with it, recorded in the introduction to 
" Marmion," already cited. This was irequenily 
the case with Scott ; incidents and feelings that 
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had appeared in hia wridngs, were apt to be 
mingled up iu his conversation, fbr tbej had beea 
taken from wliat be bad witnessed and Ut is 
real life, and vsere connected wilfa iboee I 
among which he lived, and moved, and I 
being. I make no s<TtipIe at quotti^ lite {i 
relative to the tower, thotigb it repeats n 
the foregone imagery, and with rasdj s 
effecL 
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With some Binmge tale U-witclicd 1117 miad 

Orfonjera, who, with hcadJong fiirce. 

DowQ rrnm tliat Btrength bad spurred their hoiM, 

Their Boulheni rapiDe to renew. 

Pari 

And, 

With re 

Uelhoucht th&t still with tramp and dang 

The gateway's broken arches raiig; 

Melhought grim ftatares, semnecl with scub. 

Glared through the window's rasiy bare. 

And ever by the winter hearth, 

Old tales I heard of woe or inirth. 

Of lorera' slights, of ladies' chamu, 

or patriot battles won of old 

By Wallace wight and Bruce lbs bold; 

Orialer delds of feud and dght, 

Whea ponring from the nighiand height, 

The Scottish clans, in headlong eway, 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While stretched at length upon the fioor, 

Again I rooghl each combat o'er. 

Pebbles and nhelh, in order laid, 

The mimic ranks of war displayed; 

And onward still the Scottish Lion bora. 

And still the scattered Soulhron Bed betbre." 

Scott eyed the dialant height of Siindy Enowe 
with an earnest gaze aa we rode along, and said 
he had often thought of buying (he phice, repair- 
ing the old tower, and making it his residence. 
He haa in some measure, however, paid oft* hia 
eurly debt of gratitnde, in clothing it with poetic 
and romantic as-wciatioiu, by his tale of " The 
Eve of Si. John." It ia to be hoped that those 
who actually possess so interfiling a monnmeat 
of Scott'a early days, will preserve it from further 
dilapidatiDn. 
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Not for fram Sandy Kdowb, Scott pointed out 
oDOtLer old border hold, elAuding on the sammit 
of a hill, which had been a kind uf enchaaled 
coBtle to him in his boyhood. It wns the tower 
of Bemerside, the bnrouial residenije of the Haigs, 
or De Hagoa, one of Ibe oldest families of the 
border. " There had seemed to him," he said, 
" almost a wizard epell hanging over it, in couse- 
quence of fl prophecy of Thomas the Rhymer, 
iu which, ill his young days, be most potently be- 
lieved : " 



Scott added some particulars which showed 
that, iu the preseut instance, the >?enerable Thomaa 
had not proved a false prophet, lor it was a noted 
fact, that, amid all the changes and chances of the 
border — through all the feuds, and IbrayB, and 
sackings, and burnings, which bad reduced most 
of the castles to ruins, and the proud families that 
once possessed them to poverty, the tower of 
Bemerside still remained unscathed, and was etill 
the strong-hold of the ancient lamily of Haig. 

Prophecies, however, often insure their own 
fulfilmeiil. It is very probable that the predic- 
tion of Thomas the Kliymer has linked the Haiga 
to their tower, as their rock of safety, and has 
induced them to cling to it, almost superetitiously, 
through bai^sbips and inconveniences that would 
otherwise have caused its abandonment. 

I afterwards saw, at Dryburgh Abbey, the 
burying-place of this prcdesiinated and tenadoua 
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fitmilf, the inacriptioD of which showed the valufl 
liey Bet upon tlieir antiquity : — 

" Locua SepulIorfD, 

AQtiqueaainue Familie 

De Hags 

Da Bemerside." 

In reverting to the days of his childhood, Scott 
observed that tlie lameness which had disabled 
him in infancy gradually decreased ; he soon ac 
quired strength in his limbe, and though he al 
ways limped, he became, even in boyhood, a great 
walker. He used frequently to stroll from home 
and wander about the country for days together, 
picking up all kinds of locul gossip, and observ- 
ing popular scenes and characters. His father 
used to be vexed with him for this wandering 
propensity, and, shaking his head, would say he 
fancied the boy would make nothing but a ped- 
ler. As he grew older, he became a keen sports- 
man, and passed much of his time hunting and 
ahooting. His field-sports led him into the most 
wild and nn&equented parts of tbe [»untry, and 
in this way he picked up much of that local 
knowledge which he has since evinced in his writ- 



HiH first visit to Loch Katrine, he said, was in 
his boyish days, on a shooting excursion. The 
island, which he has made the romantic residence 
of the Lady of the Lake, was then garrisoned 
by an old man and his wife. Their house was 
vacant: they had put the key under the door, 
and were absent fishing. It was at that time a 
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neighborhood of AbbotEford, waa taken in 
company with Mr. William Luiilbiw, tbe steward 
of bis eBtute. This was a geiktlcmau for whom 
Scott eutbrtained a particulur Vitluc. He had 
been born to a compeiency, bad been well edu- 
cated, hia raiud was ricldy stored with varied in- 
formation, and be was a man of starling moral 
worth. Having been redut-ed by misfortune, 
Scott had got him to take cluvrge of liis estate. 
He lived at a small tiuin on tlie jjiil-side above 
Abbotsford, and was treated by Sw)tl as a cher- 
isiied and coufidtiniiul friend, rather tiian a de- 
pendant. 

Aa the day was showery, Scott was attended 
by one of his retainers, named Tommie Furdie, 
who carried his plaid, and who deserves especial 
mention. Sophia Scott used to call him her 
Other's grand vizier, and she gave a plnyl'ul ac- 
count one evening, aa she was banging on her 
father's arm, of tbe consultations wbiuli be and 
Xommie used to have about matters relative to 
£trming. Purdie was tenacious of hia opinions, 
nod he and So-ott would have long disputes in 
■fix)nt of the house, aa to Bometliing that was to 
be done on tlie estate, until tbe lallcr, fairly tired 
oat, would abandon the ground and the argument, 
exclaiming, " Well, well, Tom, have it your own 
way," 

After a time, however, Purdie would present 
himself at the door of tbe parlor, and observe, 
' I ha' been thinking over the inalter, and, upon 
the whole, I tbinlc I '11 take your honor's advice." 

Scott laughed heartily when Lbis anecdote was 
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told of him. " It was with him and Tom," he 
said, ■' aa it was with an old laird and a pet ser- 
vant, whom lie had indulged uutil lie wns positive 
beyond ail endurance. ' This won't do ! ' cried 
the old laird, in a passion, ' we can't live together 
any longer — we mnst part,' ' An' where the 
deil does your honor mean to go ? ' replied the 

I would, moreover, observe of Tom Purdie, 
that he was a firm believer in gho.*ts, and war- 
locks, and alt kinds of old wives' fable. He was 
a religious man, too, mingling a little degree of 
Scottish pride in his devotion ; for thou^ his 
salary was but twenty pounds a year, he had 
managed to afFbrd seven pounds for a family 
Sible. It is IruQ, he had one hundred pounds 
clear of the world, and was looked up lo by his 
comrades as a man of property- 

In the course of our morning's walk we stop- 
ped at a small house belonging lo one of the la- 
borers on the estate. The object of Scott's visit 
was to inspect a relic which had been digged up 
in the Soman camp, ajid which, if I recollect 
right, Ite pronounced to have been a tongs. It 
wns produced by the cottager's wife, a ruddy, 
healthy-looking dame, whom Scott addressed by 
the name of Ailie. As he stood regarding the 
relic, turning it round and round, and making 
comments upon it, half grave, half comic, with the 
cottage group around him, all joining occasionally 
in the colloquy, the immitable character of Mook- 
bams was again brought to mind, and I seemed 
to see before me that prince of antiquarians and 
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hnmorists holding forth to his unlearned aad un- 
believing neighbors. 

"Whenever Scott touelied, in thia wny, upon 
local antiquities, and in all his familiar conversa- 
tions about local traditions and superstitions, there 
was always a sly and quiet humar running at the 
bottom of his discourse, and playing about his 
countenance, as if he sported with the subject It 
seemed to me as if he distrusted his own enthu- 
siasm, and was disposed to droll upon liis own 
bnniors and peculiarities, yei, at the same lime, a 
poetic gleam in his eye would show that he really 
took a strong relish and interest in them. " It 
was a pity," he said, " that antiquarians were 
generally so dry, for the subjects they handled 
were rich in historical and poetic recollections, 
in picturesque details, in quaint and heroic char- 
acteristics, and in all hinds of curious and obso- 
lete ceremonials. They are always groping 
among the rarest materials for poetry, but they 
bare no ideaof turning them to poetic use. Now 
ffrery fragment from old times has, in some de- 
!, its story with it, or gives an inkiingof some- 
ing characteristic of the circumstances and man- 
tsers of its day, and so sets the imagination at 
jTrork." 

r my own part, I never met -with antiquarian 

ighlful, either in his writings or his conver- 

K'SatioD ; and the quiet subacid h\tmor that was 

to mingle in his disquisitions, gave them, to 

, peculiar and exquisite flavor. But he 

seemed, in fact, to undervalue everything that 

ooncemed himself. The play of hia genius was 
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iBkI fct — t ifa i Uvea wUfk P*<* ^ ?*«* sbiws 
wrf jtm'Jm af SeoU— A Tfac heslber. lou tbat 
dnaelT^wovm robe of Scnukh kndsape wliich 
trrtm (b« iMkednem of ibi biib aud ntoanbuus, 
|jni«'l Ibe pcigbbc ifb ot iJ with §oi\ and rich colors. 
Ax wc accmded tlie glen, tlie prospects opened 
npnn u» ; Melrose, with ila towers and piniiadeB) 
l«7 Ih-'Iow 1 lieyoiiil was the Eildon Liils, the Cow- 
licn KiioweB, the Tweed, the Galla Waler, and all 
liib tloried viciiiiiy; the whole landscape varied 
by glciiiiis of nunshine and driving showers. 

BiKitt, 09 usunl, took the lead, limjiing along 
with gnml Uftivity, and in joyous mood, giving 
ioi'up« of boi'der rliymes and border storiee ; two I 
or tliroa timoa iit the course of our walk there | 
wiiro driKsliiig showers, which I supposed would I 
put (iti end to our nitnble, but my <»iiipauioiM . I 
trudpid uu 08 unooiicernedly s " " ' 

lltiD woiilhi'r. 

At It'ugih, I a»kod whether we hud not belier . 
«oek doino shellcr. " Tnie," said Scoti, " 1 did 
tint rvmlk-vt tlial you were not sLtni^toined to o 
SiMtti»h mists. This is a ladir^-tL 
»»«rmor« showering. We, however, are c 
vt itw inist, and must not mind a 
iitg of Um clouds any aore i 
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mind the weeping of an hjstericnl wife. As you 
are not accustomed to l)e wet llirougli, as a mat- 
ler of course, in ii morning's walk, we will bide 
tt bit under tlie lee of this bank until the sliower 
IB o^eiv" Taking his seat under shelter of a 
thicket, he called lo liis man George for his tar- 
tan ; then turning to me, " Corae," said he, " come 
under tny pliiidy, as the old song goes ; " so, mak- 
ing me nestle down beside him, be wrapped a part 
of the plaid round me, and took me, as be said, 
under his wing. 

Wliite we were thus nestled togelher, he pointed 
to a bole in the opposite bank of the glen. That, 
hfi said, was the hole of ati old gray badger, who 
was, doubtless, suugly housed in tliia bad weather. 
Sometimes lie saw bim at the entrance of his bole, 
like n hermit at the door of liis celt, telling bis 
beads, or reading a homily. He had a gi-eat re- 
epeet for the venerable anchorite, anil would not 
suffer him to be disturbed. lie was a kind of 
encceasor to Tliomns the Rhymer, and periiapa 
might be Thomas himself returned from fairy 
land, but still under fairy spell. 

Some accident turned the conversation upon 
Hogg, the poet, in which Laidlaw, who was 
Boated beside us, took a part. Hogg had once 
been a shepherd in the service of bis father, and 
Laidlaw gave many interesting Anecdotes of liim, 
of which I now retain no recollection. They 
used to tend the sheep together when Laidlaw 
■was a boy, and Hogg would recite the first strug- 
gling conceptions of hia muse. At night, when 
Laidlaw was quartered comfortably in bed, in the 



hna-\*t\tt»i\ jwHw Hogg vmM ttim » 
twnlV liHt, in Ihn (i«ld on the ImM w i r . 
Il«i iixs'«kv l^tr lioiira h>g«Uier. Mid b 
aUn MDil iiMk<> poutry, whidi 1« «* 
Itiii i»':ir iIa^v lt> U\» oonipuiiion. 

SiM» iffAv tit wiinn tertiw rf Hif[ 
IH'HitHi iknum^jntvt fhiiii Ilia beautiAd ] 
iHwiy, <u wliidi Iw (pivo great and 
(iniW, 11(1 )iH\-t>, *l«i, 9omi! HONMi _ 
oC HiijiK «ml hix ptiWi'i'lior, Bladiwoa^^ 
nt l)i)il liii«< jtinl rising into tbe I 
imjHii'tHHiv whii-li hi> him since eajojvi. 

lU^g, lit oiit< of his poems, I belief fl 
Uriiim lit' ilw Sun," hwl dubbled ft lir" 
I'hvtiiiMi, Hill), likv liis hi^ixicB, bad | 
i^Uuiil*, lUnckwnnd, wliu Iwgsn to af 
iii'lItKH) sltitilly with liini as to the i 
oitiiltiitg (U' t'liii'idiititig Boino obscure | 

llu}Qt ^''** ill»>IUV(llll<'. 

" Bui, iiiim,"" jiniii llliirkwood, " I diam 
whnl ye iiiwiii in this piiesiige." — " Hom • 
amn," niplitHl llntq;, iinp«lieiitly, "I dinna I 
nlwuyi whitt 1 iiienn niysol'" There is ib«bj 
itiolAphyMiLttl |Mx)t in the snine predicament w 

h,.,„.,i 11.TO. 

Sixm inMiiiiiieHl to invile the Shepherd to Ab- 1 
liotsHiRl ihiriiij! my visit, nnd I atilicipated mw" 
gi-itlitltuliun ill iiiuotiitg with him. from the a 
wjuul 1 had ruwivod of liis clmracter and ma 
nera, iiitd the Ki^it plonaiire I hnd derived from 1 
his work!*. OircuniBtwnces, however, prevented I 
Suott tVum purfurmiug his promise ; nnd to my' ] 
greiit regret I left SwUknU without seeing 
of its most origiiml and UAtioiml characters. 
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'When the weather held up, we continued oar 
■ walk until we came to a beautiful sheet of water, 
1 the bosom of t!ie mounttiiii, called, if I recol- 
lect rigbi, the Lake of Cauldshiel. Scott prided 
himself inttcb upon this little Mediterranean sea 
in his dominions, and hoped I was not loo mnch 
spoiled by our great lakes in America to relish it. 
He proposed to take me out to the centre of it, 
to a fine point of view : for wbich purpose we 
embarked in a smidl boat, which had been put on 
the lake by hia neighbor, Lord Somerville. As 
s about to slep on board, I observed in large 
letters on one of the benches, " Search No. 2." 
I I paused for a moment and repeated the inscrip- 
I lion aJoiid, trying to recollect somethiiig I had 
I beard or read to which it alluded. " Pshaw," 
V cried Scott, " it is oidy some of Lord Somerville'a 
DousensG ; — get in ! " In an instant scenes In the 
" Antiquary " connected witb " Search No. 1," 
I flashed upon my mind. " Ah ! I remember now," 
L said I, and with a laugh took my seat, but ad- 
C Terted no mure to the circumstance. 

We had a pleasant row about the lake, which 
r commanded some pretty scenery. The most in- 
teresting circumstance connected with it, however, 
according to Scott, was, that it was haunted by a 
bogle in the shape of a waler-buU, which lived 
in the deep parts, and now ajid then came forth 
upon dry land and made a tremendous roariiig, 
that shook the very hills. This story had been 
current in tlie vicinity from time immemorial ; — 
there was a man living who declared he had seen 
r the bull, — and he was believed by many of hia 




tioM <it Ewrope; bat Seadand, be said, wh| 
•txive aO Miwr cotmuied fbr this wild and vivid | 
pFUjjen/ of the &it^, from the nature of 
wwiier/, the mntj' maguiHcence and vagueness of ] 
lhi!i clitiutto, the wild and gloomy ef uiiis of itt J 
bUlui'/ ( tlie claduish dividiona of its people; 
lliiiir local fbeliags. notions, and prejudices; the 
iiidiviiliiulity of Lheir diabct, m which till kinda | 
uf odd uiiil pouiiliar notions were incorporated ; 
by tlie nculudud life of tlieir mountniueera ; the 
lonely liiibila of their paslural people, miich of 
wIkhio liiiio was passed on the solitary hilt-aides; j 
tliitii' iriiditiDiint t^n^^s, wliich clothed every i 
uiiil latiiikiii wliti old-tvorld stories, banded down 
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flge to flge, aad generation to generation. 
The Suottjsh laind, he said, was made up of 
poetry and strong common sense ; aud tlie very 
strength of the latter gave perpetuity and luxu- 
riance to llie former. It waa a strong tenacious 
soil, iiito which, when once a seed of poelry fell, 
it Btruck deep root and brought forth nbiiniiantly. 
" You will never weed these popular stories and 
Bongs and superstitions out of Scotland," said be. 
" It is not so much that the people believe in 
them, as that tliey delight in them. They belong 
to the iiative hilla and streams of which they are 
£)nd, and to the history of their forefatliers, of 
which they are proud." 

" It would do your heart good," continued he, 
" to see a number of our poor country people 
seated round the ingle nook, which is generally 
oapaxnoua enough, and passing the long dark 
dreary winter nights listening to some old wife, 
or strolling gaberlunzie, dealing out auld-world 
stories about bogles and warlocks, or about raids 
and forays, and border skirmishes ; or reciting 
some ballad stuck full of those dghting names that 
stir up a true Scotchman's blood like the sound 
of a trumpet. These traditional tales and ballads 
have lived for ages in mera oral cireulaiion, 
being passed from father to son, or rather from 
grandara to grandchild, and are a kind of heredi- 
tary property of the poor peasantry, of whicli it 
would be hard to deprive them, as they liave not 
droulating libraries to supply tliom with works 
of Action ia their place." 

I do not pretend to give the precise, words, but, 
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bid down to sleep but liiilf an honr before on the 
Peatlftw, near Selkirk. He came wellnigli be- 
ing taken up for a madman, when, foi'tuiialely, a 
Selkirk man came by, wlio knew hira, and took 
charge of him, and conducted Vaa back to his 
native place. Here, however, he was likely to 
6ire no better, when be spoke of having been 
whisked in his sleep from the Peallaw to Glas- 
gow. The truth of tlie matter at length cams 
ont : his coat, which he had taken oil' when at 
woi^k on the Peatiaw, was found lying near a 
"fairy kuowe"; and his bonnet, which was raiss- 
mg, was discovered on the wea,thercock of Lan- 
ark steeple. So it wua as clear bb day that lie 
had been cari-ied through the air by the fairies 
while he was sleeping, and his bonnet had been 
blown off by the way, 

I give this little story but meagrely fi-om a 
BCaaty memorandum; Scott has related it in 
somewhat different style in a note to one of his 
poems; but in narration these anecdotes derived 
their chief zest, from the quiet hut delightful 
humor, liie honhommie with which he seasoned 
them, and the eiy glance of the eye from under 
his bushy eyebrows, with which they were ao 
'Compauied. 

That day at dinner vre had Mr. Laidlaw and 
his wife, and a female friend who accompanied 
them. Tiie latter was a very intelligent, respect- 
able person, about the middle age, and was 
treated with particular attention and courtesy by 
SoDtt. Our dinner was a moat agreeable one; 
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for the guesU were evidently cherisbed rislton 
to the fioLiae, and felt that they were oppretiiited. 

Wheu they were goDe, ScotC spoke of (liein in 
the most cordial mtuiiier. " I wished to show 
yoii," Bitid lie, " some of our really excoUent, 
plaia Scotdi people ; not flue gentteraen and la- 
dies, for such you can meet everywhere, and 
they are everywliere the same. The eharacter 
of a nation is ttot to be learnt fioai its fine 
folks." 

He then went on with a particular cnlogium 
on the lady ivho had accompanied the Lmdlaws. 
She wna the daughter, he siiid, of a poor country 
dergyuuu, who had died in debt, and lefl lier an 
orphim and deetitute. Having had a good plain 
ediieatioii, ahe immediately set up a child's school, 
and had soon a, numerous flock under her care, 
by which she earned a decent maintenance. 
That, however, was not her roiiJn object. Her 
firat care waa to pay off her father's debts, that 
no ill word or iil will might rest upon hia mem- 
ory. This, by dint of Scottish economy, backed 
by filial reverence and pride, she accomplished, 
though in the eSbrt she subjected herself to 
every privation. Not content with this, she in 
certain instances refused to take pay for the toi- 
tion of the children of some of her neighbore, 
who had befriended her father in hia need, and 
had since fallen into poverty. " In a word," added 
Scott, " she is a fine old Scotch gir! [ and I de- 
light in her, more than in many a fine lady I 
have known, — and I have known many of the 
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B (ime, howBTer, to draw ihia rambling nar- 
rative to a close. Several days were passed by 
1 the way I have attempted to describe, in 
almost couaiant, familiar, and joyoiia conversation 
with Scott; it was as if I were admitted to a. 
Bocial coitimutiioii with Shnkspenre, for it was with 
one of a kindred, if not equnl genius. Every 
' night I retired with my miiid filled with delight- 
ful recollections of the day, and every morning 
I rose with the certainty of uew eujuymeut. 
The days thus spent I shall ever look back to as 
among tlie very happiest of my life, for I was 
conscious at the time of being happy. 

Tlie only sad moment that I experienced at 
Abbotaford was that of my departure ; but it was 
cheered with the prospect of soun returning ; for 
I had promised, after making a tour in the High- 
lands, to come and pass ii iew more days on the 
banks of the Tweed, when Scolt intended to in- 
vite Hogg the poet to meet mo. I took a kind 
&rewell of the family, with each of whom I had 
been highly pleased ; if 1 have refmiued from 
dwelling particularly on their several chai'actera, 
and giving anecdotes of them individually, it is 
»use I consider them shielded by tlie sanc- 
! .tity of domestic life : Scott, on the couti'ury, be- 
> JongH to history. As be accompanied me on foot, 
however, to a smaU gale on tlie confines of his 
premises, I could not refrain from expressing the 
enjoyment I had experienced in his doraeetic cir- 
cle, and passing some waim eulogiums on the 
young folks from whom I had just pnrted. I 
shall never forget his reply. " They have kind 
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w mmke jvn, aaj fiieBd," 
l«]n% Us hand vpoa myiboaUer. ** is, tliat when 
JOB letiBB to joor own attmtr^ vou mar get 
tMuried. aad have > &id3]i of joong bairns abont 
joo. If joa are happj, ihesv thej !ir« to share 
yoar bammea — and if jon ar« otherwise — 
then ihey are to comlbrt j^m." 

Bjr this time we had reached the gale, when be 
hahed, and look my hand. -^ I will not e»j &re- 
well,' said he, " lor it is nlwAys a painful word, 
bat I will say, come again. AThea yoa have 
made jour tour to the Highlands, come here and 
give me a few more days — bol come when you 
please, you will always find AhbuLiford open to 
jou, Bad a hearty welcome." 

I have tUna giren, in a rude style, my mun 
recollections of what occurred during my Bojoom 
at Abbtitaford, and I feel mortitied tliat I can ^ve 
but Buch meagre, scattered, and colorless details 
of what was so copious, rich, and varied. Dur- 
ing several days that I passed there, Scott was in 
admirable vein. From early mom until dinner- 
time he was ranibliiig about, showing me the 
neighborliood, and during dinner, and until late at 
night, engaged in social conversation. No time 
was reaerved for himself; be aeenied as if his 
only occupation was to entertain me ; and yet I 
was almost an entire stranger to him, one of whom 
be knew uotliing but an idle book I had written, 
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I and which, some years before, bad amnsed him. 
But such was Scolt — he appeared to have noth- 
ing to do but lavish his lime, attention, ntid coit- 
Tersalion on those around. It was difficult to 
imagine what time be foaod to ^v^ite those vol- 
umes that were incessantly issuing from tlie press; 
all of which, too, were of a nature to i-eijuire 
reading and research. I could not find that his 
life was ever otherwise than a life of leisure and 
hap-hazard recreation, such as it was during my 
visit He scarce ever balked a party of pleasure, 
or a sporting escursion, and rarely pleaded his 
own ooneerna aa an excuse for rejecting those of 
others. During my visit I heard of other vis- 
itors who had preceded me, and who must have 
kept him occupied for many days, and I have 
had an opportunity of knowiiig the course of bis 
daily life for some time subsequently. Not long 
after ray departure from Abbotaford, my friend 
Wilkie arrived there, to paint a picture of the 
Scott family. He found the house iiill of guests. 
Scott's whole time was taken up in riding and 
drivuig about the country, or in soraal conversa- 
^on at home. " All this time," said Wilkie to 
me, " I did not presume to ask Mr. Scott to sit 
for his portrait, for I saw he had not a moment 
to spare ; I waited for the guests to go away, but 
. as fast as one went another arrived, and so it 
^continued for several days, and with each set he 
a completely occupied. At length all went off, 
1 we were quiet. I thought, however, Mr. 
cott will now shut himself up among his books 
d pf^jers, for he has to make up for lost time ; 
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dUl «« AiH Iw aUe to fa« a Imc^' 
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irtead of iMNAta^ he « 

MMl. M if be kaa wd^ n Ac «■« M« 

himi to I no luwfeir fe«cd l» Mtoale 

bifli." 

TIm euavenBlioo «f Seott m bok. k 
p&ebirwqu«, «*4 Jranaiie. Dtanj^ Ac < 
my viwt be ineUaeil w ibe o ~ 
£»*«, !»))!•■ 
wwi biU, wa* bi* gcocral ii 
H jukr, ur > trail of kumor in aocMd iatnoiMH^fl 
aul Imu;^kn1 with ri^t good wiQ. He td 
for e<r«rl, nor display, but tnxa ibe fai 
Bpiritjt, the ilore* of Iiui memoiT, a»l tf 
of liU itnuginntion. He had a natvnl I 
iwrrHlJuri, and hi* narratives and iem 
wens wttlxiut dTort, jet wonderfuBj 
He placed the teeuv before yoa b'ke a | 
be gave the ilialogtie witli the appr 
or peculiuriliea, utiil di-gcribed the a 
charactera of hii penuiiiageB \ 
M'unty evinced iii hie writinga. Indee^^ 
veniUion reminded me cfjrilinuallj of b* 
und it Memed h> ino, thnt, during the n 
I wfu with him, hu Inlked enough to Gil V 
and thrtt tliey could not have been filled i 
deligiitfully. 
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[le WRB aa good & listener aa talker, apprecint- 
Gvetything that ntliera said, liowever humble 
might be their rank or pretensions, and was quick 
to testify his p<:rceptiou of any point in their du>- 
I course. He arrogated nolbing to liimself, but 
I WHS perTeetiy unasstiming and iin pre lending, en- 
tering with heart and soul intu the biisijiesa, or 
pleaanre, or, I had ahnost said, folly, of the hour 
I and the company. No one's concerns, no one's 
I tiloughta, no one's opinions, no one's ttuites and 
I ple'Himrcs seumed beneath him. Ue made him- 
I self so thoroughly the companion of those with 
I whom he happened to be, that tliey forgot for a 
time his vast superiority, and only reeollucted and 
\ wondereii, wlieu all wiia over, tijiil it was Scott 
[ with wiiom they had been on such familiar terms, 
[1 whose society they had felt so perfectly at 
I their ease. 

It was delightful to observe the generous spirit 

1 which he spoke of all his Hrerary coniempo- 

I raries, quoting the beanties of their works, and 

too, with re(*pect lo persons with whom he 

I might have been supposed (o be at variance in 

I literature or politica, Jeffrey, it was tlwught, 

had ruffled Iiis plucnes in one of liis reviews, yet 

8cott spoke of him in terms of high and warm 

eulogy, both as an author and aa a man. 

3 humor in conversation, aa in his works, 
L "was genial and fi-ee from all causticity. He had 
I ft quick perception of faults and foibles, bnt he 
looked upon poor human nature with an indulgent 
I eye, relishing what waa good and pleasant, toler- 
I ating what was frail, and pitying what was evit 
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It IB this beneficent spirit which ^ves ssch wa bit 
of borOiommie to Scott's humor throughout all hiB 
works. He played with the foib!es and errors of 
his fellow-beinga, and presented them in a thou- 
sand whimsical and characteristic lig'il^ but the 
kindness and generosity of his nature would not 
allow hiui to be a satirist, I do not recollect (t 
sneer throughout his conversation any more than 
there is tliroughout his works. 

Such is ft rough sketch of Scott, as I saw him 
in private life, not merely at the time of the Tisit 
here Qan-alcd, but in the casual intercourse <^ 
subsequent years. Of liis public character and 
merits all the world can judge. His works have 
incorporated themselves with the thoughts and 
concerns of llie whole civilized world, for a quar- 
ter of a century, aJid have liad a controlling iu* 
fluence over the age in wliich he lived. But 
when did a human being ever esereise an influ- 
ence more salutary and lieuiguant ? Who is there 
that, on looking back over a great portion of his 
life, does not find the genius of Scott administer- 
ing to his pleasures, beguiling his cares, and sooth- 
ing his lonely sorrows ? Who does not still regard 
his works as a treasury of pure enjoyment, an 
armory to which to resort in time of need, to find 
weapons with which lo fight ofi" the evib and the 
griefs of life ? For my own part, in periods of 
dejection, I have Lailed the announcement of a 
new work from his pen as an earnest of certain 
pleasure in store for me, and have looked forward 
to it as a traveller in a waste looks to a green 
Bpot at a distance, where he feels assured of Eiolace 
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and refreshment. When I consider how much 
he has (iiua omtribuled 1o tha better hours of taj 
past exisience, and how indcpendetit his works 
still make me, at times, of all the woi'td for laj 
enjoymeut, I bieas my stars that cast my lot in 
hia days, to be thua cheered mid gliuklL-ned by 
the outpourings of his genius. I consider it one 
of the gi'ealest advantages that I have derived 
from my literary career, that it has elevated me 
into genial communion with such a spirit ; aud 
as a tribute of gratitude for hia frieiid-nliip, and 
veneration for liis memory, I cast this humble 
Bto&e upon his cairn, which will soon, I trust, be 
piled aloft with the contribution of abler hands. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

R^?HEING about to give a few sketches taken 
E 1^^ during a three weeks' sojourn in the aa- 
gl^^ cestrnl mansion of the Ittto Lord Byron, 
I think it proper to premise some brief particulora 
concerning its history. 

Newstead Abbey is one of the finest specimens 
in ezisteuce of those quiiint ttn.d romantic piles, 
half castle, half convent, which remaiu as monu- 
ments of the olden times of England. It stands, 
too, in the midst of a legendary neigliborhood ; 
being in the heart of Sherwood Forest, nnd sur- 
rounded by the haunts of Rabin Hood and his 
band of outlaws, so famous in ancient ballad and 
nursery tale. It is true, the forest scarcely exisls 
hut in name, and the tract of country over which 
it once estended its broad solitu-des and shades is 
now an open and smiling region, cultivated with 
parks and farms, and enlivened -with villages. 

Newstead, which probably once exeried a mo- 
nastic Bway over this region, and controlled the 
oonsoiences of the rude foresters, was originally a 
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priory, founded in the latter port of the twelfth 
century, by Henry II., at the time when he 
sought, by building' of shrines and convents, and 
by other acls of external piety, to expiate tbe 
murder of Thomas a Becket. The priory was 
dedicated to God and the Virgin, and was inhab- 
ited by a fraternity of canons regular of Sl Au- 
gustine. This order wus originally simple and 
absteniious in its mode of living, and exemplary 
in its conduct ; but it would seem that it gradu- 
ally lapsed into those abuses which disgraced too 
many of the weallhy monastic establishments ; 
for there are documents among its archives wbiob 
intimate the prevalence of gross mbrule and dis- 
solute sensuality among its membera. 

At the time of tlie dissolution of the convents 
during the reign of Henry VIII,, Newstead tm- 
derwent a sudden reverse, being given, with the 
neighboring manor and rectory of Papelwick, to 
Sir John Byron, Steward of Manchester and 
Bochdale, and Lieutenant of Sherwood Forest. 
Tliis ancient family worthy figures in the tradi- 
tions of the Abbey, and in the ghost-stories with 
which it abounds, lender the quaint and graphic 
appellation of " Sir John Byron the Little, with 
the great Beard." He converted the sainlly 
edifice into a castellated dwelling, making it hia 
Ittvorite residence aiid the seat of his forest juris- 
diction. 

The Byron family being subsequently ennobled 
by a baronial title, and enriched by various pos- 
sessions, maintained great style and retinue at 
The proud edifice partaok, however, 
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I of the vicissitudes of the times, and Lord Byrou, 
a of his poems, represeuls it as alternately 
I (he aoene of loi-dly woaaailing and of civil war: 

" Hark, bow the hall, reaonnding la the strain, 
Stakes with the martial musiv's novel din \ 
The heralds of a narrior's haugbty reiga, 
High-creeled bannere wave thy walls within. 
" Of changing sentinels the distant hum, 

Tha mirth of feasts, tlia clang of burnish'd anna, 
The braying trumpet, and the hoarser drum, 
Unite m concert with increa«ed alarma." 

About the middle of the last century, the Ab- 
bey came into the possession of another noted 
character, who maizes no less figure in its shadowy 
traditions than Sir John the Little with the great 
Beard. This was the graod-uucle of the poet, 
familiarly known among the gossiping chroniclers 
of the Abbey aa " the Wicked Lord Byron." 
He is represented as a man of irritable passions 
and vindictive l«mper, in the indulgence of which 
an incident occurred which gave a turn to hia 
whole character n-oA, lile, and Ln some measure 
affected the fortimes of the Abbey. In his neigh- 
borhood lived his kinsman and friend, Mr. Cha- 
worth, proprietor of Anuesley Hall. Being to- 
gether in London in 1765, in a chamber of the 
Star and Garter tavern in Pall Mall, a quarrel 
nwe between tbera. Byrou insisted upon settling 
it upon the spot by single combat. They fought 
without seconds, by the dim light of a candle ; 
and Mr. Cbaworth, although the most expert 
ewordsman, received a mortal wound. With hie 
dying breaUi ho related such particulars of the 
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conh^t as induced the coroner's jury to relam a 
verdict of wilful miirJer. Lord Bjron waa sent 
to the Tower, and subsequently tried before the 
House of Peerd, ivhere an ulliniate verdict wau 
given of manslaughter. 

He retired after this to the Ahbey, where he 
shut hituaelf up to brood over hia disgraces ; grew 
gloomy, morose, and faiitnslical, and indulged in 
fits of passion ftnd caprice, that made liim the 
theme of rural wonder atid scandal. No tale 
was too wild or too monstrous for vulgar belief 
Like hia successor the poet, he waa accaaed of 
all kinds of vagaries and wickedness. It was said 
that he always went armed, aa if prepared to 
commit mui-der oa the least provocation. At one 
time, when a gentleman of his neighborhood wae 
to dine ivte-d~tete with him, it ia aaid a brace cS 
pistols were grav«ly laid with the knives Rnd 
forks upon the table, as part of the regular table 
fiimitui'e, and implements that might be needed 
in the course of the repast. Another rumor 
statea, that, being exasperated at his coachman for 
disobedieiice to orders, he shot liim on ibe spot, 
threw his body into the coach where Lady Byron 
waa seated, and, mounting the bo.^, offlciated in 
hia Bteitd. At auDther time, according to the 
same vulgar rumors, he threw her ladyahip into 
the lake in front of the Abbey, where ahe would 
have been drowned but for the timely aid of the 
gardener. Tliese stories are doubtless exagger* 
tions of trivial incidents which may have oc- 
curred ; but it is certain that the wayward pas- 
■iona of this unhiippy man caosed a sepatatisn 
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his wife, and fiDuUyspreiuIflsalilade around 
him. Being diapleosed at thu tniirriHge of hie 
BOD, and heir, he displayed an iuvelerate malig- 
vaiy towiirds him. Not bein^' abit: to cut off hie 
BuccesBion to the Abbey estate, wliich descended 
to him bj entail, he endeavored to iujure it as 
mach as possible, so that it miglit come a. mere 
wreck iiito bis hands. For this purpose lie suf- 
fered the Abbey to fall out of repair, and every- 
ihiug to go (o waste about it, arjd cut down all 
the timber on the estate, laying low many a tract 
of old yherwood Forest, so Ihiit the Abbey lands 
lay stripped and hare of all their ancient honors. 
He was baffled in liis unnatui-al revenge by the 
premature denih of his son, and passed ihe re- 
maiuder of bis days in his deMsileil mid dilap- 
idated hulls, a gloomy misaiidu'ope, bi'ooding 
amidst the scenes he had laid desolate. 

His wayward humors drove from him ah neigh- 
borly society, and for a part of the ti[ne he was 
almost without domestics. In ids inisiintiiropic 
mood, wbeu. at variance with all huniau-kind, he 
took to feeding crickets, so that in process of time 
the Abbey was overrun with Elietu, and its iouely 
hails made more lonely at night by their niouot- 
tniDUH music. Tradition adds that, at his death, 
the crickets seemed aware that they had lost their 
patron and protector, for they one and all packed 
up bag and Uiggnge, aud left the Abbey, trooping 
across its courts aud corridors in, all directions. 

The death of the " Old Lord," or '■ The Wicked 

Lord Byi-on," for he is known by both appella- 

t itioDB, occurred iu 17U3; and tlie Abbey then 
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passed into the poss-ession of the poet. The l&ttet 
waa but eleven years of age, and living iu liumbla 
style with hia mother in S(X)tlund. They came 
8ooa afler to England, to take possession. Moore 
gives a simple bnt striking anecdote of the first 
arrival of the poet at the domains of his ancestois. 
They had arrived at Uio Newalead toll-bar, 
and saw the woods of the Abbey stretching out 
to receive them, when Mrs. Byron, affecting to 
be ignorant of the place, asked the woman of the 
toll-house to wliom that seat belonged ? She 
was told that llie owner of it, Lord Byron, had 
been some months dead. "And who is the next 
heir ? " asked tlie proud and happy mother. 
" They say," answered the old woman, "it is a 
little boy who lives at Aberdeen." — " And this is 
he, bless him 1 " exclaimed the nurse, no longeo: 
able to contain herself, and turning to kiss with 
delight the young lord who was seated ou her 

During Lord Byron's minority, the Abbey was 
let to Lord Grey de Kuthen, but the poet visited 
it occasionally during the Harrow vacations, when 
he resided with his mother at lod^ngs in Not- 
tingham. It was treated little better by its pres- 
ent tenant than bj the old lord who preceded 
him ; so that, when, in the autumn of 1808, Lord 
Byron took up his abode there, it was in a mia- 
ous condition. The following lines from hb own 
a idea of its condition : 
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'ThiDDgh \hy bnttlemeaU, NewBlesd, the hollow wlaib 
wUbUb, 
Than, IJie hiU of m}' fatben, art gone to dec^g 
* Moare'a Life ffLori Bynn. 
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'" Of tha miul-covered barons wbo, proadlj, to battla 
Led thy vaaaala trom Europe to Pale^Une'a plain, 
The escutcheon and shield, which vfith every wind rattle, 
Are the only sud veati^a now that remain." ■ 

In another poem he expreasea the melancholy 
feeling with which he took possesMon of liia an- 
cestral manaion : 

f " Neiratesd ! That sudden mg scene of change is thine, 
Thy yawning arch bctokena sore decay : 
The last and yonngeat of a nobte Uae 
Now holds thy mouldering tuirets in bis sway. 

** Deserted now, he Bcana thy gray-wora lowers, 
Thy TaultB, where dead of feudal ages sleep, 
Thy doiatera, pervious to the wintry sliowera, 
These — those he views, and views them but to weep. 

'" Yet he prefers Ihee to the gilded domea. 
Or gewgaw grottos of the vainly [jreBl ; 
Tet lingera 'mid thy damp and moasy tomba. 
Nor breathes a murmur 'gainst the will of fate." f 

Lord Byron hud not fortune aufBcient to put 

I the pile in extetisive repair, nor to maintaiD any- 

E't^og like the state of his ancestors. He restored 

■ some of the apartments, bo as to furnish hb 

\ mother with a comfortable habitation, and fitted 

a. quaint study for himself, in which, among 

books and busts, and other library furniture, were 

Iwo Bkulb of the ancient friars, grinning on each 

ude of an antique cross. One of his gay com 
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panions gives it picture of NewBtead when thm 
repuired, and tlie fiiclure is Bufliuiently desolate. 

" There m-e two tiers of cloisters, with a vari- 
ety of cells mill i-oonis about them, which, though 
not inhftbited, nor in on inhabitable state, might 
easily be mode so ; and many of the original 
rooms, among which is a fine stone hall, are stil) 
in use. Of the Ablwy church, one end only n 
mains ; aiid the old kitchen, with a lung range 
of apnrinicnis, is reduced to a heap of rubbish. 
Leading fivm thi^ Abbey to the modem part 
of the linbitation is a noble room, seventy feel 
length, niKl twenty-three iuhreadih; but every 
part of the house <lisplnys neglect and decay, save 
those which the present loi-d has lately fitted 
up." * 

Even the repairs thus made wer* but of tran- 
sient Iwnelit, for the roof being left in its di- 
lapidnleJ sLite, the rain soon pencti'ateil into the 
apartments which Lord Byi-on had restored and 
deconited, and in a few years rendered them al- 
moBt as desolate the rest of the Abbey. 

Still he felt a pride in the ruinous old ediRce; 
its very dreary and dismantled etalti addressed 
itself to his poeticitl imaginittiou, and to ihnt love 
of the melancholy cuid the grand which is evinced 
in all his wiiiings. " Come what may," said he 
in one of his letters, " Newslead and I stand ( 
fall together. I have now lived on the spot. 
have fixed ray heart upon it, and no pressure, 
present or future, shall induce me to barter the 
last vestige of onr inhericaiice. I have that pride 

• Letter of Ihe lale Charles SWoner MathewE, Esq- 
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within me which will enable me to snpport diffi- 
cnltios : could I obtain in exchsinge for Newslead 
Abbey ihe lirat fbrtuuo in tlio country, I would 
reject the proposition." 

His residence at the Abbey, however, was fit- 
ful and uncertain. He piissed ckccttsioiiitl portions 
of time there, Bometiuiea studiously and alone, 
oftener idly and i-ockleagly, and occnsionally with 
young and gay compHuions, in riot and revelry, 
and the indulgence of all kinds of mad caprice. 
The Abbey was by no means beneliled by these 
roistering innmlcs, who sometimes played off 
monkish mummeries about Ihe cloisters, at other 
times turned the state-chambers into scliools for 
boxing and single-stick, and shot pistols in the 
great hall. The country people of the neigh- 
borhood were ns much puzzled by these mad- 
ries of the new incumbent as by the 
gloomier habits of the "old lord," and began to 
think tliat madness was inherent in the Byron 
race, or that some wayward star ruled over the 
Abbey. 

s needless to enter inio a detail of the cir- 
cmnstances which led his Lordship to sell his 
ancestral estate, notwithstanding the partial pre- 
dilections and hereditary feeling which he had so 
eloquently expressed. FortuQa.lely, it fell into 
the bands of a man who possessed something of 
a poetical temperament, and who cherished an 
enlhuBiastie admiration for Lord Byron. Colonel 
(at that time Major) Wildman had been a school 
^B male of the poet, niod sat with him on the same 
^H fi}rm at Harrow. He had subsequently dbtin- 
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guished himself in the war of the Feninsula, and 
M the buttle of Waterloo, and it wan a great con- 
solation to Loi'd Byron, in parting with hia familj 
<]state, to know that it would be held by one ca- 
pable of restoring its faded glories, and who wonld 
rwpeot and preserve all the monuments and me- 
morials of his line.* 

The confidence of Lord Byron in the good 
feeling and good taste of Colonel Wildraan haa 
been justified by the event. Under his judidooB 
eye and muniliceiit hand the venerable and ro- 
ths conne of the tnnsfti 
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retoro, bo that I have only 
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letter. I should regret Ut trouble you with aay requeats of 
mine, \a regard (o the preservaiioo of any Bigna of my fanuly 
whicb may Btill exist at NewBtead, and leave everything tf 
that kind to your own feelings, present or future, upon tbe 
Bubject. The portrait -which you flatter me by desinng, would 
not be Vforth to you yoar trouble and espense of Bnch an ex- 
pedition, but you may rely upon having the vay first Ihat 
may be painted, and which may eeem worth your acceptanoe. 
I (rust that Newslead will, bcbig yours, remain so, and that 
I may see you as hi^ipy R» I am very Eura that you will 
make your dependanta. With regard to myaelf, you may ha 
ama that, whether in the fourth, or fifth, or siitb form at Har- 
row, or in the fluctuations of afler-life, I shall always remem- 
ber with regard my old schoolfellow — fellow-monitor, and 
(dend, and recognize with respect the gallant soldier, who, 
with all the advantages of fbrtune and allurements of yonlli 
to a life of pleasure, devoted himself to duties of a nobler order 
and will receive his reward in tlie esteem and admiration of 
bis country. 

Kver yours most truly and affectionately, 
BYSON, 
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mandc pile haa risen irom its roina in tilt its old 
moiuifitic and bHronial splendor, and additions htive 
been made to it in perfect conformity' of style. The 
groves and forests have been replanted ; the lakes 
and fish-ponds cletmed out, and the gnrdens rescued 
front the " hetnlock and thistle," and restored to 
their pristine and dignified formality. 

The farms on the estate hare been put in 
eomplete order, new farm-houses built of stone, 
in the picturesque and comfortable stylo of the 
old Bnglish granges ; the hereditary tenants se- 
cured in their paternal homes luid treated with 
Uie most considerate indulgence ; everything, in 
word, gives happy indications of a liberal and 
beneficent landlord. 

What most, however, will interest the visitors 
to the Abbey in Givor of its present occupant, is 
the reverenlial care with which he has preserved 
and renovated every monument and relic of the 
Byron family, and every object in any wise con- 
nected with the memory of the poet. Eighty 
thousand pounds have already been expended 
upon the venerable pile, yet the work is still go- 
ing on, and Ncwstead promises to realize the hope 
&intly breathed by the poet when bidding it a 
melancholy farewell : 

" Haply thj' sun emerging, yet may shine, 
Thee la irradinte with meridiiui ray; 
Baura splendid as the post nutj still be thine, 
And bless ihy future, as (hy former day." 




ARRIVAL AT THE ABBEY. 

[ HAD been passing a. merry Christmas 
in the good old style at Bnrlbom' Kail, a 
ic'iieriibit! family mansion in Derbyshire, 
off to Hiiish the holidays wilh tho hos- 
pitable proprietor of Newalead Abbey. A drive 
of seveutcen miles through ft plcHsiint country, 
part of it the aioried region of Sherwood Forest, 
brought me to the gnte of Newstead Ptti'k. The 
aspect of llie park was by no means imposing 
the fine old trees that once adorned it having been 
laid low by Lord Byron's wayward predecessor. 

Entering the gate, the post-chnise rolled heavi- 
ly aloijg a sandy road, between nuked declivities, 
gradually descmiding into one of those gentle and 
sheltered valleys in which the sleek nionka of old 
loved to nestle themselves. Here a sweep of the 
road round ail angle of a, garden-wall bmught db 
full in fro[it of the venerable ediUcc, cjnbosomed in 
the valley, with a beautiful sheet of water spread- 
ing out before it. 

The irregular gray pile, of motley architecture, 
answered to the description given by Lord By- 

"An old, old moBustery once, and now 
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One cod was fortified by a cHAtellnted tower, 
bespeaking the bnroiiial and warlike days of tho 
edifice ; the other end mainlained its primitive 
monastic character. A ruined cbapel, flunked by 
a solemn grove, still reared its front entire. It 
is true, the threshold of the once frequented por- 
asa-grown, and t!ie great lancet window, 
once glorioua with painted glass, wiis now ea- 
ttriaed and overhung with ivy ; but the old con- 
vent cross still braved both time and tempest on 
the pinnacle of the chapel, and faetow, the blessed 
effigies of the Virgin and child, sculptured in gray 
Btone, remained uninjured in their niche, giving 
a Eanctifled aspect to the pile.* 

A flight of rooks, tenants of the adjacent 
grove, were hovering about the ruin, and balanc- 
ing themselves upon every airy projection, and 
looked down with curious eye, ajid cawed as the 
post-chaise rattled along below. 

The cbamherlain of the Abbey, a most deeo- 
personage, dressed in black, received us at 
the portal. Here, too, we encountered a me- 
mento of Lord Byron, a great black and white 
JCewfoundland dog, that had accompanied his re- 
from Greece. He was descended from the 
famous Boatswain, and inherited his generous 
qualities. He was a cherished inmate of the 
Abbey, and honored and caressed by every vis- 

•" in ahiglier Qicha, alone, but erown'd. 

The Virgin Mother of the God-bora chiW, 
'With her son in ber blessed arms, looked lound, 

Spared by some chance, when all lie«ide was epoil'di 
She made tbe esrih below seem holy ground." 

Don Juan, Canto lU 
23 
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itor. Conducted by the chftniberlain, and fol- 
loirei] by the dog. who assisted in doiog the hon- 
ors of the bouse, we passed through a longj low 
raulted hiill, supported by massive Gothic Hrches, 
and not a little res«mfaling the crypt of a catLednd, 
being the bssement story of the Abbey. 

From tliis we ascended a stone staircase, al 
the head of which a pair of folding - doora ad- 
mitted us into a broad corridor that ran round 
the interior of (he Abbey. The windows of the 
corridor looked into a quadrangular graBs^rown 
court, fonniag the hollow centre of the pile. In 
the midst of it rose a lof^y and fantastic foun- 
tain, wrought of the same gray stone as Ibe 
main edifice, and which has been well deacribed 
by Lord Byron. 

"Amidst the court a Goltiie fountain play'd, 

Syniinelrical, but deck'd witb carvings qiuunt, 

Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 
And tiere perhaps a monster, Iherg a Koint: 

The spring ruah'd through grim mouthe of gianite in»d«, 

lia litlle torrent in a thousand bubbles, 
Lilce man's v^n glory, and his vainer traublea." * 
Around this quadrangle were low vaulted clois- 
ters, with Gothic arches, once the secluded walks ' 
of the monks ; the corridor along which we were I 
passing was built above these cloisters, and their 
hollow arches seemed to reverberate every foot- 
fall. Everything thus for had a solemn monastic 
air i but, on aiTiving at an angle of the corridor, 
the eye, glancing along a shadowy gallery, caught 
a sight of two dark figures in plate armor, with 
• Dob Juan, Canto III. 
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dosed visovB, bucklers bmeed, and swords drawn, 
standing motiotdess agttinst the wall. They 
Beemed two phantoms of the cluvah«ua era of 
the Abbey. 

Here the chamberlain, throwing open a folding- 
door, ushered ua at once into a. apacioiis ttnd lai\y 
saloon, which offered a brilliant contrast to the 
(jniUDt and Hombre apartments we had traversed. 
It WTia elegantly fnmished, and. the walla hung 
with paintings, yet something of its original archi- 
tecture had been preserved and blended with 
modem embellisli mentis. There were the stone- 
shafted casements and the deep bow-window of 
former times. The ctirved and panelled wood- 
work of the lofty ceiling had likewise been care- 
fiilly restored, and ila Gothic and grotesque de- 
vices painted and gilded in their ancient style. 

Here, loo, were emblems of" the former and 
latter days of the Abbey, in the effigies of the 
first and last of the Byron line timt beld sway 
over its destinies. At tlie upper end of the 
saloon, above the door, the dark Goliiic portrait 
of " Sir John Byron the Little with the great 
Beard" looked grimly down &om lii'i canvas, 
while, at the opposite end, a white marble bust 
of the genius loci, the noble poet, shone conspic- 
uously from its pedestal. 

The whole air and style of the apartment par- 
look more of the palace than the monastery, and its 
windows looked forth on a suitable prospect, com- 
posed of beautiful groves, smooth verdant lawns, 
and silver sheets of water. Below the windows 
was g small flower-garden, enclosed by stone baZ- 
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natndes, on which n«re stalely peacocks, sunning 
themselves and dispUying their plumage. About 
the grass plota in fronl were gay cock-pheasaiita, 
and plump partridges, and nimble-footed water- 
hens, feeding almost in perfect security. 

Such was the medley of objects presented to 
the eye on first risitirig the Abbey, and I found 
tbe iuterior fully to answer the desciiptioD of the 

" The mansion's felf was raft and venenble, 
Willi mors of the monastic than has been 

Eliewhsre preaerved: the cloisters BtQl were Btable, 
The CBlla, loo. and refectory, I ween; 

An exquiBlla small chapd bad been sbte. 

The rest h«d been reformed, replated, or sunk, 
And spoke more of the friar Chan the oionlc. 

" Huge halls, long galleries, epatiouB chambeiB, joined 
By no quite lawful marriage oS the arts, 

Uight shock a coanoisseai ; hut when combined 
Formed a whole, which, irregular in parts, 

TeC left a grand inipreasion on the mind. 
At least of thoso whose eyes were in their hearts." 

It is not my intention to lay open the scenes 
of domestic life at the Abbey, nor to describe the 
festivities of which I was a partaker during my 
Bojourn within its hospitable walls. I wish 
tuerely to present a picture of the edifice itself, 
and of those persouages and circuins Lances about 
it connected with the memory of Byron. 

I forbear, therefore, to dwell on my reception 
by ray excellent and amiable host and hostesa, 
or to make ray reader acquainted with the elegant 
inmalcB of the mansion that I met in the saloon i 
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[ Mid I shall pass on at once with him to the cham- 
I ber allotted me, and to which I ■was most respect- 
I fiiUy conducted by the chamherlaiu. 

It was one of a magnificent suite of rooms, ex- 
tending between the court of the cloisters and the 
Abbey garden, the windows looking into the !att«r. 
The whole suite formed the ancient state apart- 
ment, and had fallen into decay during the neg- 
lected days of the Abbey, so aa to be in a ruinous 
I condition in the time of Lord Byi'on. It had 
I since been restored to its ancient splendor, of 
I which my chamber may be cited as a specimen, 
ts lofty and well proportconed ; the lower 
t part of the walls was panelled with ancient oak, 
f the upper part hung with gobelin tapestry, repi*- 
I Beating Oriental hunting-scenes, wherein the fig- 
were of the size of life, and of great vivacity 
I of attitude and color. 

The furniture was antique, dignified, and cum- 
I brous. High-backed chairs curiously carved, and 
I wrought iu needlework ; a massive clothes-press 
I of dark oak, well polished, and inlaid with land- 
:»,pes of various tinted woods j a bed of state, 
mple and lofty, so as only to be ascended by a 
I movable flight of steps, the huge posts supporting 
I a high tester with a luA of cnmson plumes at 
h each corner, and rich curtains of crimson damask 
I hanging in broad and heavy folds. 

A venerable mirror of ptalo-glass stood on the 
I toilet, in which belles of former centuries may 
\ bave contemplated and decorated their charma, 
(Slie floor of the chamber was of tesselated oak, 
ig with wax, and partly covered by a Tur 
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key carpet. In the centre stood a massj OArat 
table, waxed and polished 'as smooth as glass, 
and furitisbed with a wriling-de^k of perfumed 
rosewood. 

A sober light was admitted into the room 
through Gothic stone-ehafted casements, partly 
shaded Ly crimson curtains, and partly oTei-abad- 
owed by the trees of the garden. This solenmly 
tempered light added to the effect of the stately 
and antiquated interior. 

Two portraits, suspended over the doors, were 
iu keepit^ with the scene. They were in aucient 
Vandyke dresses ; one was a cavalier, who may 
have occupied this apartment in days of jore, the 
other was a lady with a black velvet mask in her 
hand, who may once have arrayed herself for coii- 
quest at the very minwr I have described. 

The most curious relic of old times, however, 
in this quaint but richly dight apartment, was a 
great chimney-piece of panel-work, carved in high 
relief, with niches or comportmeDts, each con- 
taining a human bust, that protruded almost 
entirely from the wall. Some of the figures were 
in ancient Gothic garb ; the most striking among 
them was a female, who was earnestly regarded 
by a. fierce Saracen from an adjoining niche. 

This panel-work is among the mysteries of the 
Abbey, and causes as much wide speculation as 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Some suppose it to 
illastrate an adventure in the Holy Land, and that 
the lady in effigy had been rescued by some ctq- 
sader of the family from the turbaued Tui^ who 
watches her so earnestly. Whot tends lo give 
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wragfat to these suppositions is, that similar pieces 
of panel-work exist in other parts of the Abbey, 
in nil of wliich are to be seen the Ciiriatian lady 
and her Saracen guardian or lover. At the bot- 
tom of these sculptures are emblazoned the ar 
morial bearings of the BjTons. 

I shall not detain the reader, however, with 

anj further description of mj apartment, or of 

Uifi mysteries connected with it. As he is to 

pass some days with me at the Abbey, we shall 

, have time to examine the old edifice at our leisure, 

Ljud to make ourselves acquainted, not merely 

Fffrith its interior, but likewise with its environs. 




THE ABBEY GAEDEN. 



lIIE morning ailer taj arrival, I rose at 
enrly liour. The daylight whh peer- 
; brightly between the window-our- 
tains, and drawing them apart, I gazed through 
the Gothic casement upon a scene that accorded 
in chantcter with the interior ol' the luicient tnoD- 
sion. It was the old Abbey garders, but tillered 
to suit the tastes of different times and occupmits. 
In one direction were shady walks and alleya, 
broad teixaces and lofty groves ; in another, 
beneath a gi*By monastic - looking angle of the 
edifice, overrun with ivy and surniouuted by s 
cross, lay n small French garden, with formal 
flower-pots, gravelled walks, and stately atone 
balustrades. 

The beauty of the moniing, and the quiet of 
the bour, tempted me to an early stroll ; for it is 
pleasant to enjoy such old-time places alone, when 
one may indulge poetical reveries, and spin cob- 
web fancies without interruption. Dressing my- 
self, therefore, with all speed, I descended a Bioall 
flight of steps from the state apartment into the 
long corridor over the cloisters, along which I 
passed to a door at the farther end. Here I 
emerged into the open air, and, descending oa- 
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Jother flight of stone steps, found myself in the 
I centre of what had once been the Abbey chapel. 
Nothing of the sacred edifice reinaineil, Low- 
ever, but the Gothic front, with its deep portal 
and grand lancet - window, alremly described. 
The nave, the side walls, the clioir, the sacristy, 
hII hod disappuared. The open sky was over my 
L head, a smooth-shaven grass-plot beneath my feet. 
BtS-raTel-walks and shrubberies had succeeded to 
»ihe sbikdowy aisles, and stately trees to the clus- 
T'tering columns. 

" Where now the grass exhales i. murky dew, 
The humid poll of lilb-exlinguiabed clay, 
In Baintcd fame the sacred felheis grew, 

Not raised their pious voices but to praj. 
Where now Uie bats their wavering wiugn extend, 

Soon as the gloaming Bpieada her warning shade, 
The chair did oft (heir mingiing vespers blend, 
Oi matin oiiaoHS to Mar; paid." 

Instead of t)ie matin orisons of the monks, 
however, the mined walla of the chapel now re- 

^ sounded to the cawing of innumerable rooks that 
e fluttering and hovering about the dark grove 

r which they inhabited, and preparing for their 

\ morning flight. 

My ramble led me along quiet alleys, bordered 
by shrubbery, where the solitary water-hen would 
now and then scud across my ptvtb, and take ref- 
uge among tLe bushes. From hence I entered 
npona broad terraced walk, once a favorite resort 
of the friars, which extended the whole length 
of the old Abbey garden, pacing along the an- 

1 (dent stone wall which bounded it. In the cen- 

B tre of the garden lay one of tlie monkish fish- 
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pools, an oblong sheet of water, deep set, like » 
mirror, ia green Bloping banks of turf. la ite 
glassy bosom was reflected the dark moss of ft 
leighboring grove, one of the moat important 



features of the gftnleii 

Thb grove goes by the s 
Devil's Wood," and e 



irae of " the 
i enjoya but ou eqiiivoeal char- 
acter in tbe neighborhood. It was planted by 
"The Wicked Lord Byron," during the early 
part of his residence at the Abbey, before his &- 
tal duel with Mi'. Chaworth. Having something 
of a foreign and a clasaical laale, he set up leaden 
statues of satyrs or fawns at each end of the 
grove. The alatues, like everything else about 
the old Lord, fell under the suspicion and obloquy 
that overshadowed him iu the latter part of his 
life. The country people, who knew nothing of 
heatheu mythology and its sylvau deities, looked 
with horror at idols invested with the diabolical 
atti-ibules of horns and cloven feet, Tliey prob- 
ably supposed them some object of seci-et worship 
of the gloomy and secluded misanthrope and re* 
puted murderer, and gave them the uarae of " The 
old Lord's Devils." 

I penetrated the recesses of the mystic grove. 
There stood tlie ancient and much slandered Stat- > 
uea, overshadowed by tall larches, and stiuned by ■ 
dank green mould. It is not a matter of Bur- 
prise that Btriinge figures, thus behoofed and be- 
horned, and set up in a gloomy gi-ove, should 
perplex the minds of the simple and superstitious 
yeomanry. There are many of the tastes a ' 
caprices of the rich, that in the eyes of the i 
r of insanity. 
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I was attracted to this grove, however, by me- 

I Boriala of a more touching churtictcr. It had 

' beea one of the favorite haunts of the late Lord 

Byron. Id hia farewell visit to the Abhey, after 

be had parted with the pos^e^sioD (if it, liii passed 

some time in this grove, in company with hia 

sister ; aud as a last inemeDto, engraved their 

lames on the bark of a tree. 

The feelings that i^iated liis bosom during 

I this iarewell visit, when he belield round him 

U eljjecta dear to his pride, and dear t*> his juve- 

I wle recollections, but of whicii the narrowness 

I of his fortune would uot permit him to retain 

T poBaesston, may be gathered from a passage in a 

I poetical epistle, written to his sister iu afler< 

I did remind rou of our own dsar lake 
B/ the old hall ajdch may be mine nu more ; 



Sad havoc Time must wilh my njemDiy maka 
Era Am or Ciuu can fade these eyes before; 
Thongh, like all iMngs vbiiA 1 have loved, they xn 
Besign'd forever, or dirided far. 

" I feet almoBE at times as I have felt 
In happy childhood ( 
Which do remember n 
£re my young mind 



Comf 



trees, and Sowers, and b 
: of Khere 1 dwelt 
itas saerificedl to liookB, 



>tyon 



My beart with recognition of their looks; 
And even at moments I would think I see 
Some living things I love — hut none like thee." 

I Bearohed the grove for some time, before I 
found the tree on which Lord Byron had lefl 
[ his &ail memoriaL It was an elm of peculiar 
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form, having two traiiks, which sprang frDin. die 
same root, anO, a^ler growing aide by side, mis- 
gled tlmir branches together. He Imd selected 
it, doubtless, as emblematical of his Bister and - 
liimself. The names of BxitON and Augusta 
were still vistible. They had been deeply cut in 
the bark, but the nutunJ growth of the tree wo? 
gradually I'eiiJuring tliem illegible, and a few 
years heuce, strangers wfll seek in roiu for this 
record of fraternaJ affection. 

Leaving the grove, 1 continued my ramble 
along a spacious terrace, overlooking what had 
once been the kitclien - garden of the Abbey. 
Below me lay tlie monks' stew, or fish-pond, a 
dark pool, overhang by gloomy cypresses, with a 
solitary wuter-lieii swimming about in it. 

A little further on, and the terrace looked . 
down upon the stalely scene on the south side of i 
the Abbey; the flower-garden, with its stone b^- 
uslrades and slately peacocks, the lawn, with its 
pheasants and partridges, and the soft valley of 
News lead beyond. 

At a dislaoce, on the border of the lawn, stood 
another memeiilo of Lord Byron ; an oak planted 
by him in his boyhood, on his first visit to Ibe 
Abbey. With a superstitions feeling inherent is 
him, he linked his own destiny with that of the 
tree, " As it fares," said he, " bo will fare wy for- 
tunes." Several years elapsed, many of them 
passed in idleness and dissipation, lie returned 
to the Abbey a youth scarce grown (o manhood, 
but, as Le thought, with vices and follies beycmd 
bis years. He found his emblem oak abnoet 



choked hj weeds tmd brambles, and took, the 
iSBou to Limself. 
" TouQg oakj when T ptanted thee deep in the grouadf 
I hoped that iby days would be lotiget than miae, 
That thy dark waving branches woiild flourish around, 
And ivy thy trunk with its nuintlB entwine. 

On the land of my fathers I reared thee with pride; 
ThBy are past, anct I water thy stom with my tears — 
Thy decay nut the weeds that surround thee can hide." 

1 leaned over llie stone balustrade of the ter- 
I THce, Find gazed upon the valley of Newstead, 
I irith its siiver sbeeta of water gleaming in the 
ng aun. It was a Sabbath morning, which 
I always seems to have a hallowed influence over 
the landscape, probably from the quiet of the 
day, and the ce^satioa of all kinds of week-day 
, labor. As 1 mused upon the mild and beau- 
I tifiil scene, and the wayward destinies of the man 
whose stormy temperament forced him from this 
tranquil paradise to battle with the passions and 
I perils of the world, the sweet chime of bells froiu 
' a village a few miles distant caiae stealing up the 
Talley. Every sight and sound this morning 
seemed calculated lo summon up touching recol- 
lections of poor Byron. The chime was from 
the village spire of Hncknall Torkard, beneath 
which hia remains lie buried I 

I have since visited his tomb. It is in 

I old gray coimtry church, venerable with the 

pse of centuries. He lies buried beneath the 

pavement, at one end of the principal aisle. A 

light falls on the spot through the stained glass of 
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m Golhic wInJow, and a tablet on the adiacnrt 
wall anuouufes ihe famOy vanll of ihe Byrtxa. 
It bad been tlie wayward intention of the poet 
to be ealombed, with his faithful dog, it 
anient creeled \>j him in the garden of Nei 
Abbe;. Ilis cxecDtore eliuwed better j 
end feeling, in consigning his asbea to the I 
sepnlchre, lo iningl« with those of hie inotber m 
bis kindred. Here, 



How nearly did hb dying bonr realize the 
wish niude by him, but a few years preTiooaly, 
in one of his fitful niood^ of melancholy and inift- 
anthropy : — 

' *■ When lime, or tooa or late, shall bring 

The drcamleu al«ep ihat lolls the dead, 
Ob]ivrcm ! Dui/ thj languid wing 
Wave geDlJj o'er mj' df ing bed! 
" "So 1)uid of Mend* or hein be there. 
To weep or wbh Ihe comiag blov: 
Ko maiden villi dubevelled hair. 
To feel, Of &ifiD decoroua woe. 



He died among gtrangers, in a foreign land, 
without a kindred band to close his eyes ; yet he 
did not die nnwept. With aU hia &ults and er- 
rors, and passions and caprices, he had the gift 
of attaching his humble dependants wartnly to 
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him. One of them, a poor Greek, accompanied 
his remains to England, and followed them to the 
grave. I am told that, during the ceremony, he 
stood holding on by a pew in an agony of grief, 
and when all was over, seemed as if he would 
have gone down into the tomb with the body of 
his master. A natare that could inspire such 
attachments, must have been generous and benef- 
icent 




PLOUGH MONDAY. 

a^^HF-RWOOD Forest b a region that bi31 
i feS l' '''^''''"^ mucli of the quamt customs and 
'I^SiXA: lnjliday games of the olilea time. A 
day or two after nij arrival at Ihe Abbey, as I 
wftB walking in the cloisters, I heard the sound 
of ntstic muaic, ftnd now and then a burst of 
menimeut, proceeding from the inlerior of the 
maiiBioD. Presently the chamberbiia came and 
informed me that a party of country lads were 
in the servants' hall, j)erforniing Plough Monday 
antics, and invited me to witness their murameiy. 
I gladly assented, for I am somewhat corions 
about these relics of popular usages. The ser- 
vants' hall was a fit place for the eshibition of 
an old Gothic game. It was a chamber of great 
extent which, in monkish times had been the 
refectory of the Abbey. A row of massive col- 
uma extended lengthwise through the centre, 
whence sprung Giothic arches, supporting the low 
vaulted ceiling. Here was a set of rustics dressed 
up in something of the style represented in the 
books concerning popular antiquities. One wb8 
in a rough garb of frieze, with hia head mufBed 
in bear-akin, and a bell dangling behind him, that 
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jingled at every movement He was tlie clown, 

or liiol of the party, probably a tiaditiontil repre- 

Bentative of tbe aiicieiit satyr. Tbe rest were 

decorated with ribbons and armed with wooden 

I swords. Tlie lender of the troop i-ecited tlio old 

, ballad of Si. George and the Dragon, whicii had 

, been cuiTent among the couniry people for ages ; 

his coinpauiona aceompauied the reeiiatioii with 

rude attempt at actuig, while tbe alown cut 

bU binds of antics. 

To these succeeded a eet of morris-dancers, 
I S^y^7 dfessed up wilh ribbons and hawks'-bells. 
In this troop we had Hobin Hood and Maid 
' Mariaa, the latter represented by a smoutli -faced 
boy : also, Beelzebub, equipped with a broom, 
and accompanied by his wiie Bessy, a termagant 
old beldame. These rude pageants are tlie lin- 
gering remains of the old cosJoins of Plough 
Monday, when bands of rustics, funliiatically 
dressed, and furnished with pipe and tabor, 
dragged what was called the " fool plough " from 
house to Louse, singing ballads and performing 
antics, for which they were rewarded with money 
and good eheer. 

But it is not in " merry Sherwood Forest " 
idone that these remnants of old times prevail. 
They are to be met wiih in moat of the counties 
north of the Trent, whjcii classic stream seems 
to be the boundary - line of primitive customs. 
During my recent Christmas sojourn at Biirlboro' 
Hall, ou the skirts of Derbyshire aud Yorkshire, 
I had witnessed many of the rustic festivities 
peculiar to that joyous season, which have rashly 
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preceding writings related to usages which have 
entirely jiassed away. Critics who reside in 
cities have little idea of the primitive manners and 
observanccB which still prevail in remote and 
rural neighborhoods. 

In fact, in crossing the Trent one seema to step 
back into old times ; and in the villuges of Sher- 
wood Forest we are in a black - letter region. 
The moss-green cottages, the lowly mansions of 
gray stone, the Gothic crosses at each end of the 
villages, and the tall May-pole in the centre, 
transport us in imagination to foregone centuries ; 
everything has a quaint and anti-quated air. 

The tenantry on the Abbey estate partake of 
this primitive character. Some of the facniJiee 
have rented farms there for neai-)y three hundred 
years ; and, notwithstanding that their mansions 
fell to decay, and everything about them partook 
of the general waste and miarule of the Byron 
dynasty, yet nothing could uproot them from their 
native soil. I am happy to say that Colonel 
Wildman has taken these Stanch loyal famihes 
under his peculiar care. He has favored them 
in their renis, repaired, or rather rebuilt their 
ikrm-houses, and has enabled families that had 
almost sunk into the class of mere rustic laborers 
once more to hold up their heads among the yeo- 
manry of the land. 

I visited one of these renovated establishments 
that had but lately been a mere ruin, and now 
was a substantial grange. It was inhabited by a 
young couple. The good woman showed every 
part of the establishment with decent pride, ex- 
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oltuig in its oomftKt and roipecfaMIi^. 
liDsbBnd, 1 nndcntood, hftd riac ii 
with the im|at>TeiDBiit of lui mansbn, and wnr 
began lo be knotra among his nutic neigbbon 
bv the u)pelIation ot " the toodk Squire." 





OLD SEEVAKTS. 

n old, time-worn, and raysferious-look- 
; mansion like Newstend Abbey, and 
i so bauQted by moLiki.vh riicI feudal 
and poetical associations, it is a prize to meet 
with some ancient crone, who has passed a long 
life about tlie place, so as to have become a living 
chroaiele of its fortunes and vicissitudes. Such 
a one is Niinny Smith, a worthy dtime, near aev- 
enly years of age, who for a long time served as 
housekeeper to the Byrons. The Abbey and its 
domruns comprise her world, beyond which she 
knows nothing, hut within which she has ever 
conducted herself with native shrewdness and old- 
fashioned honesty, "When Lord Byron sold the 
Abbey, her vocation waa at end, still she lingered 
about the place, having for it the local attachment 
of a cat. Abandoning her comfortable house- 
keeper's apartment, she took shelter in one of the 
" rock houses," which are nothing more than a 
little neighborhood of cabins, excavated in the 
perpendicular walls of a stone quarry, at no great 
dislaiice from the Abbey, Three celh, cut in the 
living rock, formed her dwelling ; these she fitted 
up humbly but comfortably ; her son William 
labored iu the neighborhood, and aided to sup- 
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port her, and Nanny Smith maintained a cheerful 
aspect and an imlepetident spirit. One of her 
gossips suggested to her that William should 
marry, and bring home a young wife to help her 
and take care of her. " Nay, nay," replied Nanny, 
tarliy, " I want no young mistreaa in mi/ home" 
So much for the love of rule — poor Nanny's 
house was a hole in a rock ! 

Colonel Wildman, on taking possession of the 
Abbey, found Naimy. Smith thus humbly nestled. 
'With that active benevolence which characterlees 
him, he immediutely set William up in a small 
&rm 0(1 the estate, where Nanny Smith has a 
comfortable mansion in her old days. Her pride 
is roused by her sou's advancemeut. She re- 
marks with exultation that people treat William 
with much more respect now that he is a farmer, 
than they did when he was a laborer. A &njter 
of the neighborhood has even endeavored to make 
a match between him and his sister, hut Nanny 
Smith has grown fastidious, and interfered. The 
girl, she said, was too old for her son ; besides, 
she did not see that he was in any need of a wife. 

" No," said William, " I ha' no great mind to 
marry the wench ( but if the Colonel and his 
lady wish it, I ann willing. They have been so 
kind to me that I should think it my duty to 
please tiiera." The Colonel and his lady, how- 
ever, have not thought proper to put honest Wil- 
liam's gratitude lo so severe a test. 

Another worthy whom Colonel Wildman found 
vegetating upon the place, and who had lived 
there for at least sixty years, was old Joe Murmy. 
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He had come there wheu a mere boy in the trwn 
of the " old lord," about the middle of the last 
century, and had continued with him uutil bis 
death. Having been a cabia - boy when very 
young, Joe always fancied himself a bit of a sailor, 
and had charge of all the pleasure-hoals on the 
lake, though he afterwards rose to the dignity of 
butler. In the latter days of the old Lord 
Byron, when he abut himself up from all the 
world, Joe Murray was tha only servant retained 
by him, excepting bis housekeeper, Betty Hard- 
itaff, who was reputed to have an undue swiiy 
over Ikim, and was derisively called Lady Betty, 
amoDg the country folk. 

When the Abbey came into the possession of 
the late Lord Byron, Joe Murray accompanied it 
as a fixture. He was reinstated as butler in the 
Abbey, and high admiral on the lake, and bis 
sturdy honest mastiff qualities won so upon Lord 
Byron as even to rival bia Newfoundland dog in 
his affections. Oflen, when dining, he would pour 
out a bumper of choice Madeira, and hand it to 
Joe as be stood behind bis chair. In fact, when 
be built the monumenttd tomb which stands in 
the Abbey garden, he intended it for himself^ Joe 
Mnrray, and the dog. The two latter were to 
lie on each side of him. Boatswain died not long 
afterwards, and was regularly interred, and the 
well-known epitaph inscribed on one side of the 
monument. Lord Byron departed for Greece ; 
during his absence a gentleman, to whom Joe 
Murray was showing the tomb, observed, ■' Well, 
old boy, you will take your place here some 
twenty years hence." 




ifcned tW avsT of ite hiwnrhiilil with him, be 
■■• Tietj kx in his nioer — ™»J*, md oaod to 
aDOgloaae and pco&ae Bnwg) m lie pwaiicd *1 the 
Uble in ibe eerTBnIs' hail, «r aal taiuu* Us afe 
and enKffcio^ his pipe bj the eraung fiic Joe 
had evidenllj dcrivod he oomivisl notious from 
Ibe mce of Kngli^li oonnirjaqinras wbofionrisbed 
in the dnji of his JDreniliij. Saaaj Smith wis , 
MBiiilalizvd at hi$ ribald eooga, but being Hbova 
harm Lerself, endured ibem in silence. At length, 
on his singing iliem betbre a young girl of six- 
teen, she could coatain herself do buger, but read 
him a lecture that made hid ean ring, and then 
tlouiiccd off to bed. The lecture seems, by her 
uccnuul, to have staggered Joe, for he told her the 
next morning that he had had a terrible dream 
ic the night Au EvangvUst stood at the foot of 
his bed with a great Dutch Bible, which he held 
with the printed part towards him, and after s 
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friule pushed it in his face. Nanny Smith un- 
dertook lo ititerprGt tlie vision, nnd rend &am it 
Bnch H tiuinilj, and deduced sucli itwful wttniiage, 
thut Joe became quite Berioua, lefl oJf singing, and 
took to reiiding good books for n month ; but 
afler tliat, continued Naiiny, he relapsed and be- 
eame as bad as ever, and continued to sing loose 
and profsne songs lo his dying day. 

When Colonel Wildman became proprietor of 
the Abbey, he foimd Joe Murray lluurisliing in a 
green old age, though upwards of fourscore, and 
oootiuued him in his station as butler. The old 
man was n.'joiced at the extensive repairs that 
were immediately commencetl, and anticipated 
with pride tlie day when the Abiwy sliould rise 
ODt of its ruins with renovated splendor, its gates 
be thronged with trains and equipages, and its 
halls once more echo to the sound of joyous hos- 
pitality. 

What chiefly, however, concerned Joe's pride 
and ambition, was a plan of tlje Colouel's to 
have the ancient i-efeetory of Llie convent, a great 
vaulted room, supported by Goiiiic columns, con- 
verted into u servants' hall. Here Joe looked 
forwanl to rule the roast at the head of the ser- 
vants' table, and to make the Gothic arches ring 
with those hunting and hard-drinking ditties 
which were the horror of the discreet Nanny 
Smith. Time, however, was fast wearing away 
with him, and his great fear was that the hall 
would not be completed in his day. In his eager- 
ness to hasten the i-epairs, lie used to get up 
early in the morning, and ring up the workmen. 
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KotwithBtaniling his great age, also, he would 
turn out half-dreesed in cold weutber to cut aticks 
for the fire. Colonel Wildman kindly remon- 
strated with him for thus risking his health, ae 
others would do the work for him. 

" Lord, sir," eielivimed the hale old fellow, 
" it 'a my air-bath, I 'm all the better for iL" 

Unluckily, as he "vvaa thus employed one morn- 
tng, B. splinter flew up and wounded one of his 
eyes. An inflammation took place ; he lost the 
sight of that eye, and subsequently of the other. 
Poor Joe gradually pined away, and grew mel- 
ancholy. Colonel Wildraan kindly tried to cheer 
him up. " Come, come, old boy," cried he, " be 
of good heart ; you will yet take your place in the 
aervantfl' hall." 

" Nay, nay, sir," replied he, " I did hope once 
that I should live to see it ; I looked forward to 
it with pride, I confess ; but it ia all over with me 
now, — I shall aoon go home ! " 

He died shortly aiterwiirds, at the advanced 
age of eighty-six, seventy of which had been 
passed as an honest and faithful servant at the 
Abbey. Colonel Wildraan had him decently in- 
terred in the church of Uuckuall Torkard, near 
the vault of Lord Byron. 



I 



SUPERSTITIONS OP THE ABBEY. 

1HE (Lnecdot« I had heard of the quon- 
dam housekeeper of Lord Byron, ren- 
dered me desirous of paying her a visit. 
I rode in company with Colonel Wildman, there- 
fore, to the cottage of her son William, where 
she resides, and found her seated by her fireside, 
with a favorite cat perched upon her shoulder and 
purring in her ear. Nanny Smith is a large, 
good-looking woman, a specimen of the old-fash- 
ioned country housewife, comhining antiquated 
notions and prejudices, and very limited informa- 
tion, with natural good sense. She loves to gos- 
sip about the Abbey and Lord Byron, and was 
soon drawn into a course of anecdotes, though 
mostly of an humble kind, such as suited the 
meridian of the housekeeper's room and servants' 
hall. She seemed to entertain a kind recollection 
of Iiord Byron, though she had evidently been 
mnch perplexed by some of his vagaries ; and 
especially by the means he adopted to counteract 
his tendency to corpulency. He used various 
modes to sweat himself down : sometimes he 
would lie for a long time in a warm bath, some- 
times he would walk up the hills in the park, 
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wr^ped up and loaded with grefll-etwls; *k a 
toil lijr tite poor jroulL." added Nannj, " he benf 
eo Ume." 

His meiils were ecsntjr and irr^oUr, coufttBting 
of dislies wliicli TiaDD^ seemed lo Wld in great 
contempt, euch as pilaw, nuccarooi, and liglit 

She coQtnuiieled Uie report of tbe licentious life 
which lie whs reporlt-d to lead Ht the Abbej, and 
of tlic pnramours aaid to have been brought with 
him from London. "A great part of his time 
nwd to be parsed lying on a sofii reading. Some- 
times he hdd young gentlemen of his acquaiot- 
ance wiili liim, and Ihey played some mad 
pranks ; but tialliiiig but what young gentlemen 
may do, and no bann done." 

" Oiit-e, it is irue," she added, " lie bad with 
him a beautiful boy as a pHgc, which the hoiisB- 
maidd siiid waa a girl. For my pari, I know 
nothing about it. Poor soul, he was so lame he 
could not go out much wjtli the men ; all the 
comfort he liiid was to be a little witb tbe lasses. 
The houaemaids, however, were very jealous ; 
one of llieni, in particular, took the matter in 
great duilgcon. Her name was Lucy ; she waa 
a great fiivorito with I^rd Byron, ami had been 
much noticed by him, and began lo have hi^ 
notions. She had her fijrtune told by a man who 
squinleil, to whom she gave Iwo-and-sixpcnoe. 
He told her to hold up her head and look high, 
for she would come to great things. Upon this," 
added Nanny, " the poor thing dreamt of itothiog 
less than becoming a lady, and mistress of the 
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A.bbey ; and promised me, if such luck ahould 
happen to her, slie would be a goud friend to roe. 
Ah, welliiday ! Lucy never had the fiue fortune 
ebe dreamt of; but she liad better thiiii I thought 
&>T ; she is now married, and keeps a public house 
at Wiirwick." 

Finding that we listened to her wilh great at- 
tention, Naiiuy Smith went on with her gosaiping. 
" One time," said she, " Lord Byron took a notion 
that there waa a deal of money buried about the 
Abbey by the monks in old times, and nothing 
would serve him but he must have the flagging 
taken up in the cloisters ; and they digged and 
digged, but found nothing but stone uoffios full 
of bones. Then he must needs luive one of the 
coffins put in one eud of the great luill, so that 
^e servants were afraid to go there of nights. 
Several of the skulb were cleaned and put in 
frames iu his room. I used to have to go into 
the room at night to shut the windows, and if I 
glanced nu eye at them, they all seemed to grin ; 
which I believe skulls always do. I can't say 
but I was glad to get out of the room. 

" There was at one time (and for that matter 
there is still) a good deal said about ghosts haunt- 
ing about the Abbey. The keeper's \vile said she 
saw two standing in a dark part of the cloisters 
juat opposite the chapel, and one in the gurden by 
the lord's well. Then there wna a young lady, a 
cousin of Lord iJyron, who was staying in the 
Abbey and slept in the room next the clock ; and 
she told me that one night when she was lying iu 
bed, she saw a lady in white come out of the wall 
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on one side of the room, and go into t1 
the (^posile side. 

" Lopii Bvpon one day said to me, ' Nanny, 
what nonsense the; tell about ghosts, as if there 
ever were any such things. I hare jiever seen 
anything of the kind about the Abbey, and I 
warrant you have not.* This was all done, do 
you see, to draw me out; but I said nothing, but 
shook my bead. However, they say his lordahip 
did once see something. It was in the great 
haU : something all black and hairy : he said it 
was the deviL 

" For my part," continued Nanny Smith, " I 
never Baw anything of the kind, — but I heard 
something once, I was one evening scrubbing 
the floor of the little dining-room at the end of the 
long gallery ; it was after dark ; I expected every 
moment to be called to tea, but wished to finish 
what I was about. All at oiioe I heard heavy 
footsteps in the great halL They sounded like 
the tramp of a horse. I took the light and went 
lo see what it waa. I heard the steps come from 
the lower end of the hall to the jireplnee in the 
cetitre, where they stopped ; but I could see noth- 
ing. I returned to my work, and in a little b' 
heard the same noise iigain. I went again with 
the light ; the footsteps slopped by the fifeplace 
as before ; still I could see nothing. I returned 
to my work, when I heard the steps for a third 
time. I then went into the hall without a light, 
bnt they stopped just the same, by the fireplace 
half-way np the ball. I thought this rather odd, 
but returned to my work. When it waa finished. 
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I took the light and went throogh the hall, ae 
that was mj waj to the kitchen. I heard no 
mora fiKJtstepa, aod thought no mora of the mat- 
ter, wheu, ou coining to the lower end of the hall, 
I found the door locked, aud then, on one side of 
the door, I Biiw the stone coffin with the skull and 
bonea that had heen digged up in the cloisters." 

Here Nanny paused : I asked her if she be- 
lieved that the mysterious footsteps had any con- 
nection with the skeleton in the coffin ; hut ehe 
shook Iter head, and would not commit herself. 
We look our leave of the good old dame shortly 
ailer, and the story she had related gave subject 
rsation on our ride horneward. It was 
evident she had spoken the truth as to what she 
had heard, hut had been deceivf^ by some pecu- 
liar' effijct of sound. Noises are propagated 
(UwDt a huge irregular edifice of the kind in a 
very deceptive manner i footsteps ai-e prolonged 
and reverberated by the vaulted cloisters and 
iQcboing halls ; the creaking and slamming of dis- 
tant gates, the rushing of the blast through the 
groves aud among the ruined arches of the chapel, 
have all a strangely delusive effect at night. 

Colonel Wildman gave an instance of the kind 
from his own experience. Not long afler he had 
token np his residence at the Abbey, iie heard 
one moonlight night a noise as if a cairisge was 
passing at a distance. He opened the window 
and leaned out. It then seemed as if the great 
iron roller was draped along the gravel-walka 
and terrace, but there wad nothitig to be seen. 
When he saw the gardener on the following 
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maraing, lie questioned bim about working so 
late at night. The gardener declnred that no 
one bad been at wcrk, and the roller was chained 
up. He was sent lo esamine it, and ciime back 
with a counteniiuce full of surprise. . Tlie roller 
had been moved in the night, but he declnred no 
mortal hand could have moved it. " Weil," re- 
plied the Colonel, good-humoredly, "I am glad 
lo find I have a brownie to work for me." 

Lord Byrou did mueh to foster and give cur- 
rency lo the superstitious tales connected with 
the Abbey, by believing, or pretending to be- 
lieve in them. Many have supposed that lus 
raind was really tinged with superstilion, and tltat 
this innate infii'mity was increased by passing 
much of his time in a lonely way, about the 
empty balls and cloisters of the Abbey, then in 
a ruinous melancholy state, and brooding over the 
skulls and effigies of its former inmates. I should 
rather think that be found poetical enjoyment in 
these supernatural themes, and that his imagina- 
tion delighted to people this gloomy and romantic 
pile with all kinds -of shadowy inbabitacils. Cet^ 
tain it ia, the aspect of the mansion under tbe 
varyiug influence of twilight and moonlight, and 
cloud and sunshine operating upon ita halls, and 
galleries, and monkish cloisters, is enough to 
breed all kinds of fancies in the miiids of its 
inmates, especially if poetically or superatitiously 
inclined. 

I have already mentioned some of the fabled 
visitants of the Abbey. The goblin friar, how- 
ever, is the one to whom Lord Byron baa gives 
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the greatest importance. It walked the cloisters 
by night, and sonietiiues glimpses of it were seen 
ID other parts of the Abbey. Its appearatice was 
said to portend some impending evil to the master 
of the mansion. Ijord Byron pretended to have 
Been it about a month before he contracted his 
ill-starred marriage with Miss Milbanke. 

Hs has embodied this tradittoa in the follow- 
ing ballad, in which he repi'eeents the friar as one 
of the ancient inmates of the Abbey, maintaining 
by night a kind of spectral possession of it, in 
right of the fraternity. Other traditions, how- 
ever, represent him as one of the friars doomed 
to wander about the place in ntonement for hia 
crimes. But to iLe ballad. 

" Beware ! bewam ! of the Biaek Friar, 

Who sifteth by Nrnman atone. 
For he mutters hia prayer in the midoight air, 

And his mass of the days that are gone. 
When the Lord of the Hill, AamadcvUle, 

Mada Norman Church hia prey, 
And exp«]l'd the inara, one ^ar atill 

Would not 1m driven nway. 



■' Thongh he cs 



might, with King Henry's right, 



Though he is not eeen by day. 
"And whether for good, or wbefher for ill. 
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Id OS fsilh, to [hair bed of death 



in heir is bom, he a heard to moum. 



ile wall» (torn hall ti 



■T is ehadoWd by his cc 



fie Htill retains bis sway, 
For he is yet the oburch'a heii 



To question that ftiar' a right. 



And lie 'U say naught to you \ 
He Bweepa along in his dually pall, 

As o'er the gross the dew. 
Then gramercy ! for the Black Frtari 

Heuvenanin him! fair or foul, 
And whsttioa'er may be his prayer. 



Snch is the story of the goblin friar, wliidt, 
partly lliroiigh aid tradition, noil pitrtly througli 
the influence of Lord Byron's rUyines, haa be- 
KtxtK completely established in tlie Abbey, and 
ihreiitena to bold possession as long as the old 1 
edifice shall endiiTc. Yarious Tisitors have either I 
fancied, or prele^nded to have seen him, and r ' 
cousin of Lord Byron, Miss Sally Parkins, i 



even eaid to Imve made a sketch of him from 
memory. As to the Beryanls at the Ahbey, they 
have become possessed with oil kinds of siiper- 
Btitioua fancies. The long corridora and Gothic 
balls, with their ancient portraits and dark figures 
in armor, are all haunted regions lo them ; they 
even fear to sleep alone, and will scnrce venture 
at night on any distiiiit errand about the Abbey 
unless they go in couples. 

Even the magnificent chamber in which I was 
lodged was subject to the itupematui'al infiueuces 
which reigned over the Abhey, and was said to 
be haunted by " Sir John Byron the Little with 
the great Beard." The ancient hlack-looking 
portrait of this fiimily worthy, which hangs over 
the door of the great saloon, was said to descend 
Dccasionally at midnight from the frame, and walk 
the roundd of the state apttrtments. Nay, his 
vieitations were not confined to the night, for a 
young lady, oti a visit to the Abbey some years 
since, declaretl that, on passing in hroad day by 
the door of the identical chamber I have de- 
scribed, which stood partly open, she saw Sir 
John Byron the Little seated by tlie fireplace, 
reading out of a great black-letter book. From 
this circumstance some have been led to suppose 
that the story of Sir John Byron may be in some 
measure connected with the mysterious sculptures 
of the cbimiieypiece already mentioned ; but this 
has no countenance from the most authentic anti- 
quarians of the Abbey, 

~'or my own part, the moment I learned the 
I wonderful stories and strange suppositions con- 
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nected w!th my apartment, it became an imai 
□ary realm to me. As I la; in bed at nigl)! a 
gazed at the my^terioiia pand-work, where Gothio I 
knight, aud Christian dame, and Faynim lover ( 
gazed upon me in effigy, I iised lo weave a thoa- 
sand fancies concerning them. The great figures 
in the tapestry, also, were almost animated by the 
workings of my imnginalion, and the Vandyke 
portraits of the cavalier and lady that looked , 
donti with pale aspects from the wall, had almost 
a spectral effect, from their immovable gaze and | 
eilent companlon.^hip ; — 

" For by dim Vighta the portraits of the dead 

Have Bomething ghaatiy, desolate, and dread. 

.... Their buried loots still wave 
Along the canvas; their eyea gluice like dreanu 

On ours, as spars within some dusky cave, 

Bot doalh is mingled in their shadowy beami." 

In this way I used to conjure up tjctions of 
the brain, and clothe the objects around me with 
ideal interest and import, until, as the Abbey 
clock tolled midnight, I almost looked to see Sir 
John Byron (he Little with the long Beard stalk 
Into the room with his book under hia arm, and 
Jake hia seat beside the mysterious chimneypiece. 
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IT about three miles' distance from New- 
atead Abbey, and contiguous to ita laoda, 
is situated Antiestey Hall, the old fam- 
ily'raansion of the Chaworths. The families, 
like the estates, of the Byrons and Chaworths 
were conneeted in former times, until the fatal 
duel between their two repreaenlatives. The 
feud, however, which prevailed for a. time, prom- 
ised to be eaneeUed by the attachment of two 
youthful hearts. While Lord Byron was yet a 
boy, he beheld Mary Ann Chaworth, a beautiful 

^girl, and the sole heiress of Aiinesley. With 
fhat Busceptibility to female charms which he 
evinced almost &om childhood, he became almost 
Immediately eiiamored of her. According to one 
of his biographers, it would appear that at first 
their attachment was mutual, yet clandestine. 
The fether of Mbs Chaworth was then living, 
and may have retained somewhat of the family 
L Jiostilily, for we are told that the interviews of 
K Jjord Byron and the young lady were private, at 
Va gate which opened from her father's grounds to 
"lose of Newstead. However, they were so 
g at the time that these meetings could not 
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liare b««n regarded as of anj imporunoe : ih^ 
were little more than dtiUrea Id years ; bat, u I 
Lord Byma Bajrs of himaet^ hia feelings 
beToad faia age. 

Tlie paanoo tfans earljr conceived was blown 






weeks' 1 



3 which 



(' TacsEion « 

he paeeed fritb his molher at XottiDgliam. The 
Guher of Miss Cbaworth was dead, and she re- 
sided with her toother at the old Hitll of Aitnes- 
ley. During Byron's minority, the estate of 
Newst^ad whs let lo Lord Grey de Rulhen, bnt 
its youlliful Lord was always a welcome gnest 
at the Abbey. He would pass days at a tTme 
there, and make frequent visits thence lo Annes- 
ley Uall. His visils were encouraged by Miss 
Cliaworlh's mother; slie partook none of the 
family fend, and probably looked with compla- 
cency upon an attachment that might beat old 
difierences and unite two neighboring estates. 

Tbe six weeks' vacation pas»cd as a dream 
amongst the beautiful flowers of Annesley. Byron 
was scarce fifteen years of age, Mary Chaworth 1 
was two years older ; but liis heart, as I haye I 
said, was beyond his age, and his. tenderness for I 
her was deep and piassionate. These early loves, I 
like the first run of the uncrushed grape, i 
sweetest and strongest guslungs of the heart, and ^ 
however they may be superseded by other attach- 
menta in after-years, the memory will continually 
recur to them, and fondly dwell upon their rec- 
ollections. 

His love for Miss Chaworth, to use X<ord 
Byron's own expression, i 
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B moat romantic period of bis life," Riid I think 

s can trace tlie effect of it throughout Ihe whole 

urse of Ilia writings, coming up every now and 

I tben, like some lurking theme which niiia through 

Uk complicated piece of music, nnd linlta it all in 

K.ft pervading chain of melody. 

How tenderly and mournfully does he recall, 

)D aCler-yeara, the feelings awakoied in liis youth- 

fdl and inexperienced bosom by thia impassioned, 

yet innocent attachment ; feelings, lie says, lost 

I or hardened in t!ie intercourse of life : — 



"The love or better things and better da^s; 

The unbounded hope, and heavenly ignorance 
or what b called tlie worid, and tbe world's wbji; 

The moments wh«ii we gether Irum h glance 
Hon joy than ftom all future priile or praise. 

Which kindle manhood, bat can ne'er entrance 
The heart in an esistente of its own, 
Of which anulher's bosom is the ziune." 

Whether Ihia love waa really responded lo by 

e object, is uncertain. Byron sometimes speaks 

i if he had met with kindness in return, at other 

e aclcnowledges that she never gave him 

pTeason to believe she loved him. It is prolmble, 

however, that at firat she experienced aome flut- 

terings of tlie heart. She was of a susceptible 

age ; had as yet formed no other attachments ; 

, her lover, though lx)yiah in years, was a raun in 

HJnlellect, a poet in imagination, and had a coun- 

■ileDaDce of remarkable beauty. 

With tlie six weeks' vacation ended tliia brief 
omance. Byron returned to school deeply enam- 
I'lOred; but if he had really made any impression 
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oa Miss Chaworth'a heart, it was too sUgbt to 
stand the t«st of absence. She was ut that age 
when a female soon changes from the girl to the 
woman, and leaves her boyish lovers fiir behind 
her. While Byron was pursuing his scfaooL-boy 
atuJies, she waa mingling with Bociety, and met 
with a geatleniHn of the name of Musters, re- 
markable, it is said, for manly beauty. A stoiy 
ia toid of her havicig first seen him from the top 
of Annesley Hall, aa he dashed through the park, 
with hound aiid horn, taking the lead of the 
whole Qeld in a fox-chase, and that she v 
struck by the spirit of his appearance, and hie 
admirable liorsetnanship. Under such favorable 
auspices he wooed and won her ; and when Ijord 
Byron next met her, he learned to hia dismay 
that Rhe was the afliaDced bride of another- 

Wilh that pride of spirit which always distin- 
guished him, he controlled hia feelings and ms' 
laioed a serene countenance. He even affected 
to speak calmly on the subject of ber approacluBg 
nnptials. " The nest time I see you." said be, 
" I suppose you will be Mrs. Chaworth," (for 
was to retain her tamily name.) Her reply w 

I have given these brief detaib preparatory to 
a sketch of a visit which I made to tbe aeeoe of 
this youthful romance. Anneslev Hall I under- 
stood was shut up, neglected, and almost in a 
sUte of desolation ; for Mr. Musters rarely visited 
ii. residing with hia EunUy in the rieighborhood 
of Xoliingliam. I set oat' for the Hall on horse- 
back, m company with Colonel Wildman, I 
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followed by the great Newfoundland dog Boat- 
swain. In the coarse of our ride we visited a 
spot memorable in the love-story I have cited. 
It was the aeene of this parting interview be- 
tween Byrou and Miss Cliaworth, prior to her 
marriage. A long ridge of upland advances into 
the valley of Kewsteiul, like a promontory into a 
lake, and was ibrmerly crowned by a beautiful 
grove, a landmark to the neighboring country. 
The grove and promontory are graphically de- 
Beribed by Lord Byron in hia " Dream," and an 
exquisite picture given of himself, and the lovely 
oljject of his boyiah idolatry : — 

" I saw two beiuga in the hues of juutb 
Btouding upon h hill, a. gentle hiU, 
Green, and of miUl declivity, the Imt 
As 't Here the cape of n long ridge of such, 
Ssvo that there was no aea to lave its base, 
But a most living laDdacape, and the wave 
Of woodfl and eorndelds, aad the abodes of men, 
Scatter'd at intervals, and wTeatbing smoke 
Arising from such niaUi roofti ; — the hill 
Wai crown'd with a peculiai diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fixed, 
Not hy the sport of Nature, but of man : 
These two a maiden and a yoiitli, were there 
Gazing — (be one on all Chat was beneath 

And both were tlair, and one was beaulUHil : 
And both were young — jet not unlike in yonth. 
As tlie sweet moon in the horizon's verge. 
The maid was on tbe verge of womanhood : 
The boy had fewer suDyners, but his heart 
Had far outj^wn his years, and to bis eye 
There was but one beloved fiuie on earth. 
And that was shining on him." 

I Btood upon the spot consecrated by thia 
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memorable inlerview. Bulow me extended the 
" living iiindsifflpe," once contemplaled by the 
loving pair ; tlie gentle valley oi' Newstead, di- 
versified by woods und cornfields, and village 
spires, aiid gleams of water, and tlie distant 
lowers and pinnaclea of the veneniblu Abbey- 
The diadem of trees, however, was gone. The 
attention drawn to it by tlie poet, and ihe roman- 
tic manner in which he had associated it with Lis 
early passioji for Mary Chaworth, had nettled the 
irritable feelmgs of her husband, who but ill 
brooked the poetic celebrity conferred on hia 
wife by the enamored verses of another. The 
celebrated grove stood on his estate, aud in a fit 
of spleen he ordered it to be levelled with the 
dust. At the time of my visit the mere roota of 
the trees were visible ; but the hand that laid 
them low is execrated by every poetical pilgrim. 
Deeceuding the hill, we soon entered a part 
of what once was Aiinesley Park, and rode 
among lime-worn and tempeBt-riven oaks and 
elma, with ivy clambering about their trunks, and 
rooka' nests among their branches. The park 
had been cnt up by a post-rood, crossing which, 
we came to the gate-house of Annesley HalL 
It was au old brick building ihat might have 
served as an outpost or barbacan lo the Hall 
during the civil wars, when every gentleman's 
house was liable to become a fortress. Loopholes 
were still visible in its walls, but the peacefiil 
ivy had mantled the aides, overrun the ruof, and 
almost buried the ancient clock in front, that still 
marked the waning hours of its decay. 
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An arched way led throuj^'h the centre of the 
gate-house, secured hy gmted doora of open iron- 
work, wrought into flowers and flourishes. These 
being thi-osvn open, we entered a paved court- 
yard, deeoriited with shruhs anid antique flower- 
pots, with a ruined stone fountain in tlie centre. 
The whole approach resemhled that of an old 
French cluiteau. 

Oil one Bide of the court-yard was a range of 
Btebles, now tenantlesa, but which bore traces of 
the fox - hunting squire ; for there were GtaUs 
bosed up, into which the hunters might be turned 
loose when they came home fram the chnse. 

At the lower end of the court, and immedi- 
ately opposite the gate-house, extended the Hall 
itself; a rambling, irregular pile, patched and 
pieced at various times, and io various tastes, 
with gable ends, alone balustrades, and enormous 
i^tmneys, that strutted out like butti'esses from 
the walls. The whole front of the edifice was 
oTerrun with evergreens. 

We applied for admission at the front door, 
which was under a heavy poroh. The portal 
was strongly barricadoed, and our knocking waa 
1 by waste and empty halls. Everything 
bore an appearance of abandonment. After a 
lime, however, our knocking summoned a solitary 
t from some remote comer of the pile. It 
a decent-looking little dame, v\hD emerged 
a side-door at a. dibtauce, and seemed a wor- 
! thy inmate of the antiquated mansion She had, 
[ ia fact, grovm old with it Her name, aiie said, 
. Nanny Marsden, if she lived until next 
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nrhich are otlen lo be met with in the old Ecg' 
lieh family mansions. These, however, had pe- 
culiar value, fur the good little dame assured ua 
they had belonged to Robin Hood. As we were 
in tlie midst of tbe region over which that famous 
outlaw once bore niffian away, it was not for us 
to gainsay his claim to any of these venerable 
relics, though we might have demurred that the 
nrticlea of dress here shown were of a date much 
later than his time. Every antiquity, however, 
about Sherwood Forest is apt to he linked with 
the memory of Kobin Hood and his gang. 

As we were strolling about the mansion, our 
four-footed attendant. Boatswain, followed leiaure- 
ly, as if taking a survey of the premises. I turned 
to rebuke him for his intrusion, but the moment 
the old housekeeper understood he had belonged 
to Lord Byron, her heart seemed to yearn towards 

" Nay, nay," exclaimed she, " let him alone, 
let him go where he pleases. He 's welcome. 
Ah, dear me ! If he lived liere I should take 
great care of him — he sho\ild "wnnt for nothing. 
Well 1 " continued she, fondling him, " who would 
have thought that I should see a dog of Lord 
Byron in Annesley Hall ! " 

" I suppose, tlien," said I, " you recollect some- 
thing of Lord Byron, when he used to visit 
here ? " — " Ah, bless htm ! " cried she, " that I 
do ! He used to ride over here and stay three 
days at a time, and steep in the blue room. Ah ! 
poor fellow 1 He was very mnch taken with my 
young oustrefis ; he used to walk about the gar- 
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den and the terraoes with ber, and wemed (o 
tore (he very grouRd she trod on. He n^ed to 
call her hui brigkl monting Oar of AnnetUy." 

I ftU (lie beaatitiil poelic phrase thrill tliroogfa 
me. 

" You appear to like the memory of Lord Bj- 
taa" said I. 

"Ah, sir! why ahoald doI I? He was al- 
ways main good to me wbea be came here. 
Well I well ! ihey say it is a piiy he and mj 
jontig liuly did uot muke a match. Her mother 
would have liked it. He was always a welcome 
guest, and some think it would have been well 
for him to have had her ; but it was not to be ! 
He went away to school, and then 'hli. Clusters 
saw her, and so things took their course." 

The simple soul now ehowed us iufo the fa- 
vorite sitting-room of Miss Chaworth, with a 
small flower-garden under the windows, in which 
she had delighted. In tliis room Byron used to 
sit and listen to her as she played and sang, 
gazing upon her with the passionate and almost 
painful devotion of a love-sick stripling. He 
himself gives us a, glowing picture of his mute 
idolatry : — - 

"He had do breaCti, no being, butm hem; 
She WIS tii9 voice; he did not apealc to her. 
But Irembleil on her words; she whs Us eight. 
For liis eye followed hers, and saw with hen, 
Which colored all hia objecU; — he liad caawd 
To live irithiu Unuelf ; she wns his life. 
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And his che«t change tempe«tu(nuily — 
UnknowiDgof its causa of sGODy." 






I 



There was n little Welsh air, culled " Mary Ann," 
which, from bearing her own name, he associated 
with herself, and oflen persuaded her to siiig it 
over and over for him. 

The chamber, like all the other pans of the 
house, had a look of sadnesa and neglect ; the 
flower-pots beneath the wiiulow, which once 
bloomed beneiiih the hand of Mary Chaworth, ' 
were overrun with weeds } and llie piano, which 
had once vibrated to her touch, and thrilled the 
heart of her stripling lover, was now unstrung 
iind out of tune. 

We contiuued our stroll about the waste apart- 
ments, of all shapes and sizes, «nd without much 
elegance of decoration. Some of them were hung 
with femily portraits, among wliich was pointed 
ont that of the Mr. Chaworth who was kiUed by 
the " wicked Lord Byron." 

These dismal-looking portraits had a powerful 
effect upon the imt^ination of the stripling poet, 
on his first visit to tlie Hall. As they gazed down 
from tlie wall, he thought they scowled upon him, 
BB if they liad taken a grudge against him on ac- 
count of iheduel of his ancestor. He even gave 
this as a I'eason, though probably in jest, for not 
sleeping at the Hall, declaring that he feared they 
would como down from their frames at night to 
haunt him. 

A feeling of the kind he has embodied in one 
of his stanzas of " Don Juan " : 

" The fontis of the grim knights and pictured aaJntt 
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Bflf kward and forward to the «?hoe§ fiunt 
Of rour own footsteps — voices fVom the nni 

Appear lo wake^ and §hadowB wild and qimmt 
Sun Irnm the iVaaies which ftnce Uieir aspects stent, 

A Tigil there, where ill hot death nhnuld deep." 
Nor was tlie youlhful poet singular in these 
fancies j ilie Hall, like most old English mansions 
that have ancient family portraits hanging about 
. their dusky galleries and waste aparlmenta, had 
its ghost-etory connected with these pale memo- 
rials of the dead. Our simple-hearted conductor 
stopped before the portrait of a lady, who had 
been a beauty in her time, and inhabited the 
Hall iu the heyday of her charms. Something 
mysterious or melancholy was connected with her 
story ; she died yoang, but continued for Si long 
time to haunt the ancient mansion, to the great 
dismay of the servauts, and the occasional dis- 
quiet of the visitors, and it was with much diffi- 
culty her Ii-oubled spirit was conjured down and 
put to rest. 

From the rear of the Hall we walked out into 
the garden, about which Byron used to stroll and 
loiter in company with Miss Chaworth. It was 
laid out in the old French Style. There was a 
long terraced walk, with heavy stone balustrades 
and sculptured urua, overrun with ivy and ever- 
greens. A neglecEed shrubbery bordered one 
side of the terrace, with a lofty gi-ove inhabited 
by a venerable community of rooks. Great 
flights of steps led down from the terrace to a 
flower-garden, laid out in formal plots. The rear 
of the Hall, which overlooked the ga,rden, had 
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\ the weather-stains of centuries ; anil its sloae- 

I shaAed casements, and an ancient Bun-dial against 

ts walls, carried back the mind lo da^s of yore. 

The retired and quiet garden, once a little se- , 
qoeatered world of love and romance, was now 
all malted and wild, jet was l>eautiful even in it§ 
decay. Its air of neglect and desolation was in 
unison with the fortime of the two beings who 
had once walked here in the freshness of youtli, 
and life, and beauty. The garden, like their 
young hearts, had gone to waste and ruin. 

Returning to the Hull, we now visited a cham- 
ber built over the porch, or grand entrance ; it 
was in a ruinous condition, the ceiling having 
' fallen in, and the floor given way. This, how- 
I ever, is a chamber rendered interesting by poeti- 
' cal associations. It is supposed to be the ora- 
tory alluded to by Lord Byron in his " Dreain," 
wherein he pictures his departure from Anuesley, 
after learning that Mary Chawoi'th was engaged 
to be married. 

re was an Euidi^nt miuiEiion, and belbia 

(flllstJiere was a ateed cBparianu'd ; 

bin aa antiqDC Oralnry etnod 
The Boi- of whom 1 spaka; — he vns alone, 
Aad pale and pacing to and Ira : ancn 

wie hun down, aad seized a pen, and traced 
Words which I could not guess ot; then he lean'd 
isbow'd head on his haads, and shook as 'twere 
With a convulsion — then arose again, 
And wlthhia teeth and quivering hB.nds did (ear 
What he hud written, but he shed no tears. 
And ha did calm himself, and fix hishraw 
IdU> a kind of qniet; as he paused, 
The lady of his love retinlared there; 
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Bhe was Bereoa Had smiling tlien, and yi^t 

She knew she »r»a by bim beloved, — she knew, 

For quickly comea aach knowledge, ttial his heart 

Waa darken'd with her ahndow, and she saw 

That hfl WBE wratched, bul Bhe 3B.W not ail. 

He lotB, aud with a cold and gentle grasp 

He took her hand; a moment o'er his face 

A tablet of uDutterablD thougbta 

Wu traced, and (hen it ^ed as it came ; 

Ue dropp'd (he hand he held, and with slaff Btapa 

Ketiim'd, bnt not as bidding her adieu, 

For they did part with mutual sniilea : — he paaa'd 

From out the msaey gate of that old Hail, 

And mounting on his Bleed he went hia way. 

And ne'er reposs'd that boaiy thresboid more." 

In one of liis jauraaJs, Lord Bjrun describes 
his fceliugs afler thus leaving the oratory. Arriv- 
ing on the summit of a hill, which eommauded the 
last view of Amiesle)', he checked his horse, and 
gazed back with mingled piiiu and fondness upon 
the groves which embowered the Hoi], and thought 
upon tbe lovely beiug that dwelt there, until iiix 
feelings were quite dissolved in tenderness. The 
conviction at lengt]i recurred that ehe never could 
be his, when, rousing himself from bis reverie, 
he struck his spurs into his sieed and dashed for- 
ward, as if by rapid motion to leiive reflection 
behind him. 

Tet, notwithstanding what he asserts in the 
verses last quoted, he did pass the " hoary thresh- 
old " of Annesley again. It was, however, aAer 
the lapse of several years, during which he had 
grown up to manhood, had passed through the 
ordeal of pleasures and tumultuous passions, and 
had felt the influence of other charms. Misa 
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Chaworth, too, hod become a wife and a mother, 
and be dined at Aimesley Hall at the inyitatioii 
of her liusbaud. He tliua met the object of hia 
early idolatry in the very scene of his tender de- 
votions, which, aa he aojs, her snulea had once 
made a heaven to bim. The scune tviis but ht- 
tle changed. He was iu the very ebaraber where 
he had so often listened entranced to the witchery 
of her voice ; there were the same instruments 
and music ; there lay her flower-garden beuealh 
the window, and the walks through which he had 
[vandered with her in the inUixLcation of youth- 
iul love. Can we wonder that amidst the tender 
recollections which every object around bim was 
calculated to awaken, the fond piLSsion of his boy- 
liood should rush back iu full current to his heart ? 
himself surprised at this sudden revulsion 
of his feelings, but he had acquired self-posses- 
sion and could command them. His firmness, 
however, was doomed to undergo a further trial. 
While seated by the object of his secret devo- 
tions, with all these recollections throbbing in 
his bosom her iulknt daughter was brought into 
the room. At sight of the chil-d he started ; it 
dispelled the last hngerings of hb dream, and 
he afterwards confessed, that to repress his emo- 
tion at the moment, waa the severest part of his 
task. 

The conflict of feelings that raged witliin his 
bosom throughout this fond and tender, yet pain- 
ful and embarrassing visit, are touehingly depicted 
in lines which he wrote immediately afterwards, 
and which, though not addressed to her by name, 
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are evidenlij intended for the ejB and the heart 
of the fair lady of Annealey : 

" Well ! thou art happj, and I fed 
That I should thus be bappy too; 
For still my heart regards Iliy weal 
Warmly, as it wua wont lo do, 

" Thy husband > bleeC — and 'twill imptit 

Soma paogH to view hia hapjuar lot: 

But let them pass — Oh! how my heart 

WouHhalBhim, if he loved thee not! 

" When late I saw thy favorite child 

I thought toy jealous heart would break 
But when the unconacious infant smiled, 
I kiee'd it for Its mother's sake. 

"Ikiaa'd it, and represa'd my eigha 
Itsfbthetlaila&co toseej 
Bat then it had its mother'a ayes, 
And they were all to love and me. 



^^ 1 deemed that iJme, I deem'd that pride 
Had quencb'd at length my boyish flame; 
Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 
My heart in all, save lore, the same. 

'* Yet I was calm : I knew the time 

My breast would thrill before thy look i 
But now to tremblo were a crima — 



" I saw thee gaie upon m 



" Aw»j ! away I my early dream 



The revival of this early passioo, and the mel- 
ancholy associations which it Bpread over those 
scenes ia the neighborhood of Newalend, which 
would neceasarjly be the places of his frequent 
resort while in England, are alluded to by him 

a pnncipal cause of his first departure for the 
, Continent : — 

" WLen mui expell'dfrom Eden's boweta 

A moment Uogered near the gate. 

Each scene tecalled the Fanlah'd hours, 



" Thna Marj- must it be with rae, 

And I muet viewlhy chamiB no morej 
For, while 1 linger near to thee, 
I aigh for ell I knew before." 

It was in the subsequent June that he set off 

in his pilgrimage by sea and land, which was to 

lecome the theme of his immortal poem. That 

the image of Mary Chaworth, as he saw and 

loved her in the days of his boyhood, followed 

I him to the very shore, is shown iu the glowing 

I stanzas addressed to her on the eve of embarka- 

I tion: — 
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And whislling o'er die bending mul 
Loud singe on high the frndi'iuiig bli 
And I must from tbia land b« gono, 



I ne'er xball Rnd a resting pUce; 
H; own dark thoughts I caUDOt sbnti. 
But ever love, and love but qdg. 
" To think of evny eorly scene. 
Of what wc are, and what wb'tb been, 
Would hhelm some softer hearts witb w( 
But mine, alas I has stood tbe blow ; 
Tot Htill beats on as it b^un, 
And never truly love« but one. 

" And who that dear loved one may bo 
Is not for vulgar eyes lo see, 
And why that early love was crossed. 
Thou kaow'st the best, I feel the most; 



ain have loved as well, 
onqnerable spelt 
bleeding breast to own 
re (br augbt but one. 



Yet still he loves and love 



The painful interview at Anneslej Ilall » 
revived with such intenseneBS his early pa 
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r remained etamped upon his memory with siugu- 
lar force, aiid seems (o have survived all his 
" wandering through distant climes," to which he 
trusted as an ohiivious antidote. Upwnrds of 
two years after that event, when, having made 
his &moiiB pilgrimage, he was once more an in- 
mate of New.ilead Abbey, his vicinity to Anucs- 
ley Hall brought the whole ecene vividly before 
him, and he thus recalls it in a poetic epistle to a 



"I've Been my bride another's bride, — 
Have seen her Ecmcd by bia aida, — 
Have seen the iniiint vrbich she bore, 
Wear tbe BireeC smile the mother vrore, 
When she and I in yonth have amiled 
Aa fond and faultless as her cliild : ^ 
Have seen her eyes, in cold disdain, 
Aak if i felt no aecret pain. 

" And I have ncled well my p&rt, 
And made my obeek belie lay heart, 

Yet ftlt tbe while Hint vfomau's alave; — 
Have kiss'd, ae if vithout deaign. 
The babe which onght to have been mine, 
And ^ov'd, alasl in each cnress, 
Tims had nut made ma love tha less," 

"It was about the time," aaya Moore in hia Life 
of Lord Byi'oit, " when he was thus bitterly feel- 
ing and expressing the blight which hia heart had 
suffered from a real abject of affection, that his 
poems on an imaginary one, ' Thyrza,' were 
written." He was at the same time grieving 
over the loss of several of his earliest and dearest 
friends, the companions of his joyous schoolboy 
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hours. To recur to llie benutiful languiige of 

Moore, who writes with the kindred and kindling 
sympathies of a true poet ; " All these recollec- 
tions of the youtig and the dead mingled them- 
selves in his mind with the image of her who, 
though living, was, for him, as much lost as they, 
and diffused that general feeling of sadness and 
fondness through his soul, which tbimd a vent in 

these poems It was the blending of tiie 

two affections in liis memory and imagination, [hot 
gave birth to an ideal object combining the best 
features of both, and drew from him those saddest 
and tenderest of love-poems, in which we find all 
the depth and Intensity of i-eal feeling, touched 
over with such a light as no reality ever wore." 

An early, inuoeent, Eind unfortunate paflsion, 
however fruitful of pain it may be to the man, is 
a lasting advantage to the poet. It is a well of 
sweet and bitter fancies ; of refined and gentle 
sentiments ; of elevated aud ennobling thoughts ; 
shut up in the deep recesses of the heart, keep- 
ing it green amidst the withering blights of the 
world, and, by its casual gushings and overflow- 
ings, recalling at limes ail the freshness, and in- 
nocence, and enlliusiasra of youthful days. Lord 
Byron was conscious of this effect, and purposely 
cherished and brooded over the remembrance of 
his early passion, and of all the scenes of An- 
nealey Hall connected with iL It wai this remem- 
brance that attuned his mind to some of its most 
elevated and virtuous strains, and shed on inex- 
pressible gi-ace and pathos over his best produc- 
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Being thus put upon the traces of this tittle 
kive-slory, I cannot refrain from threading them 
out, flS they appear from time to time in various 
passages of Lord Byron's worlds. During hia 
subsequent rambles in the Eii»t, when time and 
distance had softened away hia " early romance " 
almost into (he remembrance of a pleaeiug and 
tender dream, lie received accounts of the object 
of it, which repi'esenEed her, still in her pateninl 
Hall, among her native bowers of Annesley, sur- 
rounded by a blooming and beautiful family, yet 
a prey to secret and withering inelanchoiy ; — 

A thousand leagnea trom blf, — her native liome, 

Sha dwell, iegirt with growiDg infancy, 

DaughtetB and eons of beauty, but — behold ! 

Upon lier fhoe there was the tint of giie^ 

The settled shadow of an inward strifa, 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 

A> i/iU Ms mere charged mith vauhed leaTt." 

For an instant the buried tenderness of early 

youth, and the fluttering hopes which accompanied 

"lave revived in his bosom, and the 

idea 1o have flashed upon his mind that his image 

might be connected with her secret woes ; but 

I he rejected the thought almost as soon us formed. 

I her grief he? — she bnd all she loved, 
had BO loved her was not there 
To tiDuble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 
Or ill represe'd ulfection, her pure tbonghta. 
What could her grief be? — she had loved Mm not, 
Nor given him caase to deem him self beloved, 
Nor could he be « part of that which prey'd 
Dpon her mind — a speclre of iho past." 
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Tlie cause of lier grief waa a niiitter of rural 
comment in the peighborhood of Newslend and 
Anaeslcy. It was disconnected from all idea of 
Lord Byron, but attributed to the harsh and car 
pricious conduct of one \o whose kindness and 
affection she hud a sacred c!a,im. Tlie domestic 
Borrows, which had long preyed in secret on her 
heart, at length affected her intellect, and the 
" bright moniing star of Annealey " was eclipsed 
forever. 

" Tho l«dy of hiH love, — oh 1 she vta changed 
Aa bj the sickneas of the nniil; her mind 
Had wandered trom ita dwelliog, and her eyra, 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth; ahe wa* become 
The qaeea of a gmtostic rnalm : but her tboaghu 
Were eombinations of diajninted things; 
And forms impalpable and nnperceived 
Of otbera' eigiit, familial weie to hen. 
And thia the world callfl fretLzy/' 

Notwithstanding lapse of time, change of place, 
and a euccession of splendid and spirit-stirring 
§ceneB in various countries, the quiet and gentle 
Bcene of his boyish love seems to liave held a 
magic Bway over the reeoUectious of Lord Byron, 
and the image of Mary Chnworth to have unex- 
pectedly obtruded itaelf upon his mind like some 
supernatural visitation. Such was the fact on the 
occasion of iiis marringe with Miss Iklilbanke ; 
AnnesLey Hall and all its fond associations tloated 
like a vision before his thoughts, even when at the 
altar, and on the point of pronouncing the nup- 
tial vowB. The uircumstauce is related by him 
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Wmitk a fiirce and feeling that persuade us o 
|«nitli. 

"A olunga came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The wanderer was retiirued. — I saw him stand 
BBfoie an altar — with a gentte bride ; 
Her fees was fair, but was not that wh ich raada 
The star-light of his boyhood ; — as he stood 
Even at the altar, o'er Us brow there came 
The selfeajne aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique oratory ehoolc 
Hie bosom in its solitude; and then — 

The tablet of unutterable (houghta 
Was traced, — and then it faded as it came, 
and quiet, and he spoke 



Thefil 



3uth< 



is own words, 



And all things reet'd around him: he could s( 

Not that which was, nor that which should have been — 

But the old mansion, and tlie acuustomed hall, 

And the remember'd cbambers, and tlie place, 

Tbe day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, 

All things pertaining to that place and hour, 

And her who was his destiny, came back. 

And thrust themselves between Iiim and the light: 

What business had they there at such a time? " 

The history of Lord Byron's union is too wel 
I known to need narration. The eiTOrs, and humil 
|<iatiuns, and heort-burniQ^ that followed upou it 
e additional effect to the I'emetnbi'aiice of hi& 
Fearly passion, and tDrmented him with the idea, 
i-tiiat, hod he been auetxssful in his suit to the 
I lovely heiress of Auuesley, they might both have 
I riiared a happier destiny. In one of his manu- 
I Bcripts, written long after his marriage, having 
■accidentally mentioned Miss Chaworth as "My 
L A. C," — " Alaa 1 " exclaims te, with a sudden 
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baist of feeling, ''wit; do I saj a^? Oar. 
would hare healed feudi in irhi<^ Uood 
shed b^ our fathers ; it wotild bare joined' 
bread and rich ; it would have jwied at 
heart, and two persons not Ill-tniilcbed in years 
and — and — and — what h»£ been ihe reeiih?" 
Bnt enough of Anneslej Hall and the poeti- 
cal themes oonnected with it. I felt as if I 
oonld linger for hour? about its nuned orxtoty, 
and silent ball, and neglected garden, and Epin 
rereries and dream dream?, nntil all became an 
ideal world around me. TTie day, however, was 
fast declining, and the shadows of eTcning thniW' 
ing deeper shades of melancholy about the place. 
Taking our leave of the worthy old housekeeper, 
therefore, with a Email compensation and many 
thanks for her dviliiies, we mounted our horses and 
pursued our way back lo Newstead Abbey. 




S|UCH is Lord Byron's description of one 
' 3 of beautiful Kheels of water, 
[ formed in old timea by the monks by 
damining up the course of a small river. Here 
he used daily to enjoy his favorite recreations jf 
swimming and sailing. The " wicked old Lord," 

► in liis scheme of rural devastation, had cut down 
all the woods that once fringed the lake ; Lord 
Byron, oii coming of age, endeavored lo restore 
them, and a beautiful young wood, planted by 
him, now sweeps up from the water's edge, and 
clothes the hill-side opposite to the Abbey. To 

t woody nook Colonel Wildman hna given the 
ropriate title of " The Poet's Corner." 
?he l^e has inherited its slisLre of the trsidi- 
9 and fables connected with everything in and 
it the Abbey. It wae a petty Mediterranean 
on which the " wicked old Loi-d " used to 
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gratify his uauti(>al taetes niii) humorB. He had 
Ilia tDimic castles and fortresBes along its shores, 
and his miniic lleeta npoQ ils waiers, and used to 
get up mimic sea-fights. Tlie remains of his 
petty fbrtiflcations etill awaken tb(t curious in- 
quiries of visitors. In one of his vagaries, be 
caused a large vessel to he brought on wheels 
from the sea-coast and launched in the luke. The 
country people were surprised to see a ship thus 
sailing. over dry land. They called to mind a 
saying of Mother Sliiplon, the fiimous prophet 
of the vulgar, that whenever a ahip freighted 
with ling should cross Sherwood Forest, New- 
slead would pass gut of the Byron family. The 
country people, who detested the old Lord, were 
anxious to verify the prophecy. Ling, in the di- 
alect of Nottingham, is the name for heather ; 
with this plant they heaped the fated hark as it 
passed, so that it arrived fiill freighted at New- 

The most important stoi'ieB shout the lake, how- 
ever, relate to the treasures that are supposed to 
lie buried in its bosom. These may have token 
their origin in a fact which actually occurred. 
There was one time lished up from the deep part 
of the lake a great eagle of molten brass, with 
expanded wings, standing on a pedestal or perdi 
of the same metal. It had doubtless served as a 
stand or reading-desk, in the Abbey chapel, to 
hold a folio Bible or missaU 

The sacred relic was sent to a brazier to be 
cleaned. As he was at work upon it, he discov- 
ered that the pedestal was hollow and composed 
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f eeveral pieces. Unscrewing these, he drew 
I forth a number of pflrchmeiit dewls and graota 
I iqjpertaining to the Abbey, and bejiriug the seals 
Lirf Edward III. and Henry VIIL, which had 
I- thus been concealed, and ultimately sunk in the 
I lake by the friars, lo aubalantiate their right and 
\ title to these domains at some future day. 

One of the parehment scrolla thus discovered 

f throwa rather an awkward light upon the kind 

■ of life led by the friars of Newsteiid. It is an 

Ffndulgence granted to them for a certain number 

lijof moalha, in which plenary pardon is assured in 

■fldTaoce for all kinds of crimes, among which 

Baeveral of the most gross and sensual are specifi- 

ally mentioned, and the weakneaaea of the flesh 

D which they wore prone. 

Aiter inspecting these testimonials of monkish 

'a the regions of Sherwood Toreat, we cease 

■^ wonder at the virtuous indignation of Robin 

E'Bood and his outlaw crew, at the sleek sensualiste 

1^ the doister : — 

" I never burt the busbandmnn, 
That use ID till the {^UDil, 
Ifor spin their blood thut range tbe irood 
To follow hawk and hound. 

" My chiefeat spite lo clergy is, 
Who in these days benr away ; 
With fciora and monks with tlieir Sna epunb, 
I make my chiefeat prey." 

Old BAL1.AD or Bubih Hood. 

The brazen eagle has been transferred to the 
rochial and collegiate church of Southall, about 
Mily miles from Newsteail, where it may still 
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be seen in Ihe centre of the chancel, enpportiug, 
as of fore, a ponderona Bible. As to tlie docu- 
ments it contaiDcd, lliey ui-t; carefullj treasured 
np by Colonel "Wildman among his other deeds 
and papers, in an iron chest secured \>y a patent 
lock of nine bolts, utmost equul to a. magic spell. 
The fishing up of this brazen relic, as 1 hara 
already hinted, has given rise tn the tales of treas- 
ure lying at the bottom of the lake, thrown in 
there bj the monks when thej abandoned the 
Abbey. The favorite story is, that there is a , 
great iron chest there filled with gold nnd jewels, 
and chalices and cracifizes ; naj, that it lias been 
seen, when the water of the lake was unusually 
low. There were large iron rings at ench end, 
but all attempts lo move it were ineffectual; 
either the gold it contained was too ponderous, 
or, what is more probable, it was secured by one 
of those magic spells usually laid upon hidden 
treasure. It remains, therefore, at the bottom of 
the lake to this day, and, it is to be hoped, may 
one day or other be dbcovered by the present 
worthy proprietor. 



■ROBIN HOOD AND SHERWOOD FOERST. 

■SHILE at Newstead Abbey I took great 
1 delight in ridiog and rambling about 
e neighborhood, studying out the traces 
of marry Sherwood Forest, and visiting the 
liaiiDta of Eobin Hood. The relics of Ibe old for- 
est are few and scattered, but as to the bold out- 
law who once held a kind of freebooting sway 
over it, there ia scarce a hill or dale, a cliff or 
cavern, a well or fountain, in this part of the 
eonntiy, that is not connected with hia memory. 
The very names of some of the tenants on the 
Newstead estate, such as Beardall and Hardslaff, 
sound as if they may have been borne in old times 
by some of the stalwart fellows of the outlaw 
gang- 
One of the earliest books that captivated my 
fancy when a child, was a collection of Robin 
Hood ballads, " adorned with cuts," which I 
bought of an old Scotch pedlar, at the cost of aU 
my holiday money. How I devoured its pages, 
and gazed upon ita uncouth wood-cuts ! For a 
time my mind was filled with piclurings of 
^^ merry Sherwood," and the exploits and revel- 
^^nng of the bold foresters ; and Robin Hood, 
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Little John, Friar Tuck, and their doughty o 
peers, were my heroes of romaoce. 

Thiae ejirly feelings were in some degree re- 
vived when I found myself in the very heart of 
the far-famed forest, and, as I said before, I took i 
n kind of schoolboy delight in hunting up all 
traces of old Sherwood and its sylvan chivalry. 
One of the first of my antiquarian rambles waa 
on horseback, in company with Colonel Wildraan 
and his lady, who undertook to guide me to some 
of the mouldering monuments of the forest. One 
of these stands in front of the very gate of New- 
stead Park, and is kuown throughout the country 
1)y the name of " The Pilgrim Oak." It is a 
venerable tree, of great size, overehadowing a 
wide area of the road. Under its shade the rus- 
tics of the neighborhood have been accustomed to 
assemble on certain holidays, and celebrate their 
mnd festivals. This custom had been handed 
down from father to son for several generationa, , 
tuitil the oak had acquired a kind of sacred char- 

The " old Lord Byron," however, in whoee 1 
eyes nothing was sacred, when be laid his des- i 
olating hand on the groves and forests of New- 
stead, doomed likewise this traditional tree to tb 
axe. Fortunately the good people of Nottingliai 
heard of the danger of their favorite oak, and 
hastened to ransom it from destmction. They 
afterwards made a present of it to the poet, when 
he came to the estate, and tbe Pilgrim Oak ii 
likely to continue a rural gathering-place for many 
oonuug generations- 
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From liiia magnificent and time-honored tree 
e continued on our aylyan research, in quest of 
mother oak, of moi-e antiieut date and leas flour- 
sfaing eondition. A ride of two or three miles, 
the latter part across open waates, once clothed 
with forest, now bare and cheerless, hrought ua to 
the tree in question. It was the Oak of Eavena- 
head, one of the last survivors of old Sherwood, 
and which had evidently once held a high head 
in the forest; it was now a mere wreck, crazed 
by time, and blasted by lightning, and standing 
alone on a naked waste, like a ruined column in 
f, desert. 



I 



" The Bunes are desert naw, and bare, 
Where flourished once a forest fair, 
When theee waste gltas viitb copse were lined, 
And peopled with the hart and hind. 
Yun lonelj oai:, wDuM he could tell 
Tbe changes of his parent dell, 
Since he, so gray and Btnbbom now. 
Waved in each breeze a sapling bough. 
Would he could tell how deop the shade 
A thousand mingled branchea made. 
Here in my shad?, methinks he 'd say. 
The mighty stag at noontide lay, 
While doe, and roe, and red-deer good, 
Hare bounded by Ihrongh gay graen-waod." 



At no great distance from Bavenshead Oak ia 
a small cave which goes by the name of Bohin 
Hood's Stable. It is in the breast of a hill, 
scooped out of brown freestone, with rude at- 
tempts at columns and arches. "Within are two 
nichea, which aerved, it is said, as stalls for the 

d outlaw's horses. To this retreat he retired 
n hotly pursued by the law, for the place was 
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^ secret even from hia band. The cave is i 
shadowyd by an oak and alder, and is LanUy dis- 
coverable even at the present day ; but when the 
country was overrun with forest, it mu^t have | 
been completely concealed. 

Tliere was an agreeable wildness and lunetinets 
ill a great part of our ride. Our devious rood 
wound down, at one time, among rocky dells by 
wandering streams, and lonely pools, haunted by 
uhy water-fowl. We passed through a skirt of ( 
woodland, of more modem planting, but consid- 
ered a legitimate offf'pring of the ancient forest, 
and commonly called Jock of Sherwood. lu rid- 
ing through these quiet, solitary scenes, (be pni^ 
tridge and pheasant would now and then bunt 
upon the wing, and the hare acud away before II3. I 

Another of tltese rumbling rides in quest cf T 
popular antiquities was to a chain of rocky difls, J 
called the Kirkbj Crags, which skirt the B 
Hood bills. Here, leaving my horse at tbe fbot I 
of the crags, I scaled their rugged sides, i 
seated myself la a niche of tlie rocks, called ] 
Kobin Hood's cliair. It commands a wide proe- i 
pect over the vailey of Newsteod, and here the ' 
bold outlaw is said to have taken his seat, and | 
kepi a look-out upon the roods below, watching ' 
for merchants, and bishops, and other wealthy ' 
travellers, upon whom to pounce down, like an \ 
eagle from his eyrie. 

Descending frum the clifis and remounting my I 
horse, a ride of a mile or two further along a 
narrow "robber path," as it was called, whidi i 
woiud up into the hills between perpendicular ' 
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POcks, led lo an nrtificial cavern oat in the fiice 
of a cliff, with a door and window wrought 
through the living stone. Tliia bears the uame 
of Friar Tuck's cell, or liennitnge, where, accord- 
ing to tradition, that jovial anchorite used to 
make good cheer and boi^l^rous revel with iiis 
freebooting comnvles. 

Such were some of the vestiges of old Sher- 
wood and its renowned " yeomandrie," which I 
visited in the neighborhood of Newatead, The 
worthy clergyman who officiated as chapltiiu at 
the Abbey, seeing my zeal in the cause, informed 
me of a considerable tract of the ancient forest, 
still in existence about ten miles distiinl. There 
were many fine old oaks in it, he ^aid, that had 
atood for centuries, but were now shattered and 
" stag-headed," thai is to say, their upper branches 
were bare, and blasted, and straggling out like 
the antlers of a deer. Their trunks, too, were 
hollow, and full of crows and jackdaws, who made 
them their nestling-places. Ho occasioaaiiy rode 
over to the forest iu the long summer eveuJage, 
and pleased himself with loitering iu the twilight 
about the green alleys and under the venerable 
trees. 

The description given by the chaplain made 
me anxious to visit this remnant of old Sherwood, 
and he kindly offered to be ray guide and com- 
panion. We accordingly sallied forth one morn- 
ing, on horseback, on this sylvan expedition. Our 
rido look us through a part of the country where 
Kiag John had once held a hunting-seat, the 
mins of whicli are slill to be seen. Al that 
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dae tte whole nd^iborhcod was an apea 7070! I 
fixcsi, at Ynaik. chase, as it was termed ; for ' 
Kite Soba was an enuDT to parka and warrenSf I 



in ix the pmaie benefit and recreation of the 
DoUes and the cier^. 

Here, on the brow of a gentle Iiill, command- I 
ing Ml extensive prwpect of what hod once 1 
forest. Mood another of those moQumeni»l trees I 
which, 10 my nuod, gave a peculiar inlcrest Id 
this neighborhood. It was the Parliament Oak, 
CO called in memory of an assemblage of the 
kind held by King John beneath ita shade. The 
lapse of upwards of six centuries had reduced 
this once mighty tree to a mere crumbling fmg- 
ment, yet, like a gigantic torao in aneienl statuar)-. 
the grandeur of the mutilated trunk gave evi- 
dence of what it had been in the days of iis 
glory. In contemplating its mouldering remaiuSf 
the fancy busied itself in calling up the scene 
that must have been presented beneath its shade, I 
when this sunny hill swarmed with the pageantry 1 
of a warlike and hunting court ; when silken ] 
pavilions and warnor-teuts decked its crest, nnd 1 
royal slandanls, and baronial banners, and knightly 1 
pennons rolled out to the breeze ; when prelates J 
and eourtiera, and steel - clad chivalry througed I 
round the person of the monarch, while at a 
larico loitered the foresters in green, and all the 1 
rural and hunting train that waited upon his syl- 
van sports. 
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And through the braka ths rangers stalk, 
And felc'ners hold the ready hawk; 
And foresters ia groen-wood trim 
Lead in the leash the greyboutid grim." 

Such wfts the phantaamagoria that presented 
itself for a moment to my imagination, peopling 
the silent place hefore me with empty shadows 
of the past. The reverie however was transient ; 
king, courtier, and steel-clad warrior, and forester 
in green, with horn, and hawk, and hound, all 
&ded again into ohlivion, and I awoke to ail that 
I remained of this once stirring scene of human 
[pomp and power — a mouldering oak, and a tra- 
C dition. 

" We atB BDch sCutr as dreams are made of I " 

L ride of a few niiles further hrouglit us at 
;th among the venerable and classic shades of 
Sherwood. Here I was delighted to find myself 
ID a genuine wild wood, of primitive and natural 
growth, so rarely to be met with in this thickly- 
peopled and highly cultivated country. It re- 
minded me of the aboriginal forests of my native 
I land. I rode through natural alleys and greea- 
, wood groves, carpeted with grass and shaded by 
f lofty and beautiful birches. What most inter- 
[ ested me, however, was to behold around me the 
L, mighty trunks of veteran oaks, old monumental 
I tBees, the patriarchs of Sherwood Forest. They 
e shattered, hollow, and moss-grown, it is true, 
' and their " leafy honors " were nearly departed ; 
I but like mouldering towers they were noble and 
uresque in their decay, and gave evidence, 
I even in their ruins, of their ancient grandeur. 




A a kwakened 
M ridden mnch 
D open gpatx where the 
work of (kMmctMMi waa going on. Around mO 
!■)' (lie praetnUe tnrafcs of venerable oaks, oaoe 
llw tuwisring and magoiliceat lords of the forest. 
Mid a number of vooJ-cuiiers were hacking and 
Itvwiiig Kt another gigantic tree, just tottering to 
[to Ml 

Alu8 1 for old Sherwood Forest : it had fallen 
Into Iliu [juHBUBdiuK of a noble agriculturist ; a 



modem ntilitarian, who had uo feeling for poetry 
or forest scenery. In a little while and this 
_loriou8 woodland will be laid low ; its green 
glades bo turned into sheep'Walks ; its legendary 
' bowers supplanted by turnip -fielda, and " Merrie 
Sherwood " will exist but in ballad and tradi- 
tion. 

" O for the poetical superstitions," thought I, 

" of the olden time ! that shed a sanctity over 

every grove ; that gave to each tree its tutelar 

I genius or nymph, and threatened disaster to all 

[ who should molest the hamadrynds in their leafy 

[ abodes. Alas ! for the sordid propensities of 

modem days, when everything ia coined into gold, 

and this once holiday planet of ours is turned 

into a mere ' working-day world.' " 

My cobweb fancies put to flight, and my feel- 
ings out of tune, I left the forest in a &r different 
I .mood from that in which I had entered it, and 
I rode silently along until, on reaching the summit 
a gentle eminence, the chime of erening bells 
[ came on the breeze aci-oss the heath from a dis- 
[ tant village. 

I paused to listen. 

" They are merely the evening bells of Mans- 
I field," said my companion. 

" Of Mansfield ! " Here was another of the 

legendary names of this storied neighborhood, 

[ that called up early and pleasant associations, 

I The famous uld ballad of the King and the Miller 

of Mansfield came at once to mi iid, and the chime 

f of the bells put rae again in good humor. 

A little further on, and we were again on the 
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taeea of Bobin Hood. Here was Foantun 
Dale, wfccre ke h«d Us caoooiiter wiih that stal- 
wmrt ibndn^ Fmr Tuck, who was a kind of 
moat imifhwtM, aheixwieir iFeaiing the cs^De and 
the rawl: — 

" Tbt eoRal bjai kepi FonBtun dale 
Sena kKs .nan ud mure, 
T)>s« w iKatlm lonl, knigfal or eari 
CooLl nuke hiiD jkld bcfiin^" 

The tDoat is still sboim wbidi is said to have 
surrounded the acrotig - hold of this jorial and 
lighting friar; and the place where he and Bobio 
Hood had their sturdj Irial of strength and 
prowess, in the mecDorabie conflict which lasted 



and ended ia the treaty of fellowship. As to 
the hardy feats, both of sword and trencher, per- 
formed by this " curtal fryar," behold are they 
not recorded at length in the ancient balliids, and 
in the ma^c pages of " Ivauhoe " ? 

The evening was fast coming on, and the twi- 
light thiclieuiiig, as we rode through these hannta 
famous in outlaw atory. A melancholy seemed 
to gather over the landscape as we proceeded, Sot 
our course lay by shadowy woods, and across 
naked heaths, and along lonely roads, marked by 
Borne of those sinister names by which the coun- 
try people in England ore apt to make dreary 
places still moi'e dreary. The horrors of 
" Thieves' Wood," and the " Murderers' Stone," 
Bxid " the Hag Nook," hud all to be encountered 
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in the gathering gloom of evening, and threatened 
to beaet our path with more than mortal peril. 
Happily, however, we passed these ommoua places 
unharmed, and arrived in safety at the portal of 
Newsfead Abbey, highly satisfi^ with our green- 
wood foray. 




THE ROOK CELL. 

HN Ihe course of my sojourn at the Ab- 
I bey I changed my quarters from the 
I miignificent old State apartment haunted 
by Sir Joliu Byron the Little, to another in a 
remote comer of th.e aocient edifice, immedi- 
ately adjoining the ruined ehapel. It possessed 
B interest in my eyes, fi'om having been 
the sleeping apartment of Lord Byroti dnnng 
hia residence at the Abbey, The fiirnitiire re- 
mained the same. Here was ibe bed in which 
he slept, and wliieh he had brought with him 
; its gilded posts, surmounted by 
coronets, giving evidence of his aristocrntical feel- 
Here was likewise his college sofa ; and 
about the walls were the portraits of his favorite 
butler, old Joe Blurray, of his fancy acquaintance, 
iTnukson the pugilist, together with pictures of 
Harrow School and the College at Cambridge, at 
which he was educated. 

The bedchamber goes by Ihe name of the Rook 
Cell, from its vicinity to the Rookery, which, since 
e immemorial. Iiaa maintained possession of a 
solemn grove ndjaceut to the chapel. Thb ven- 
erable community afibrded me much food for spec- 
ulation during my residence in this apartment 
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Id the morning I uaeil to hear them grcidually 
waking and seeming to call each other up. After 
a time, the whole fraternity would he in a flutter ; 
some bRJani^ing and swinging on the tree-lops, 
otticra perched on the pinuuele of the Abbey 
church, or wlieeling and hovering about in the 
air, and the ruioed walls would reverberate with 
titeir iocessaiit cawings. In this way they would 
linger about the i-ookery and its vicinity for the 
early part of the morning, when, having appar- 
enliy mustered all their forces, called over the roll, 
and delermined upon their line of march, they one 
and all ivoidd sail off in a long straggling flight 
to mai'aud the distant fields. They would forage 
the country for miles, and remain absent all day, 
useepting now and then a scout would come home, 
as if to see that all was well. Towai'ds night the 
wiiole host might be seen, like a dark cloud in the 
distance, winging their way homeward. They 
came, as it were, wtih wfaoop and halloo, wheel- 
ing high in the air above the Abbey, making va- 
rious evolutions before they alighted, and then 
keeping np an incessant cawing in the tree-tops, 
until they gradually fell asleep. 

It is remarked at the Abbey, that the rooks, 
though they sally forth on forays throughout the 
week, yet keep about the venerable edifice on 
Sundays, as if they had inherited a reverence for 
the day, from their ancient confrhres, the monks. 
Indeed, a believer in the metempsychosis might 
easily imagine these Gothic-looking birds to be 
the embodied souls of the andent friars still 
hovering about their sanctified abode. 
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I dislike to diaturb smy point of popular ond 
poetic ftith, and woa loath, tberufore, to qaeatioD 
the authenticity of this mysleriouB reverence for 
the Sabbath, on the part of the Newstead rooks ; 
but ceriainly in the course of my sojourn in the 
Rook Cell I detected ihem in a flagrant outbreak 
and foray on a bright Sunday morning. 

Beside the occasional clamor of the rookery, this 
remote apartment was otlea greeted with sounds 
of a different kind, from the neighboring ruins. 
The great lancet window in front of the chapel 
adjoins the very wall of the chamber; and the 
mysterious sounds from it at night have been 
well described by Lord Byron : 

'^ Now loudi DOW frojitic, 
The gsle sweeps Oirough its fretwork, and oft aingi 
Tha owl hia onlheni, when the silent quire 
Lie witb iheit halielujahs qoenched like fire. 



'But OQ the no 


ontide of the moon, 


and when 


The wind i) 


1 winged from one p 


liut of heaven. 


There mouis . 


B strange nnearthly 


sound, which then 




-a dying accent dri 




Through the 1 


tiuge SKb, which ao 


ars and ninks again. 


Some deem 


it but the distant e> 


rho given 


Buck to the D 


ighl-wind by the waterfall, 


And hflrmo: 


uizedby theoldebi 


iral wall. 


'Others, that a 


,oma original shape 


orlbm., 


Shaped bj- 


decay perehaace, hath given the power 


To this gray i 


ruin, with a voice to 




Sad, but se' 


rene, it sweepa o'er ■ 


Bee or tower: 


The CausB I k 


now not, nor can solyei but auch 


Theftot;-! 


'ye heard il,-00M 





Kever was a traveller in quest of the romantic 
D greater luck. I had, in sooth, got lodged in 
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another hannled apartment of the Abbey ; for 
Id this chamber Lord Byron declared he bad 
more than once been harassed at midniglit by a 
mysterious visitor, A block ahapeleas form would 
ait cwwering upon bia bed, and after gazing at 
him for a time with glaring eyes, would roll off 
and disappear. The same uncouth apparition ia 
said to have disturbed the slumbers of a newly 
married couple that once passed tbeir honey-moou 
in this apartment, 

I would observe that the access to the Rook 
. Cell is by a spiral stone staircase leading up into 
iito a turret, from the long abadowy corri- 
i dor over the cloisters, one of the midnight walks 
b of the goblin friar. Indeed, to the fancies ea- 
jendered in his brain in this remote and lonely 
IjqMtrtment, incorporated with the floating super- 
f Btitious of the Abbey, we are no doubt indebted 
(br the spectral scene in " Don Juan." 

'' Then as the night wba clear, thougb cold, he threw 
His iharaber-doot wide open — and went forth 
Into a galleiy, of sombra hue, 

Long fnmish'd with old pictures of great worth, 
Of knights snd dames, heroic and chuste too. 
As doubtless eliould be people of high birtli. 

" IS'o mand except the echo of bis sigli 

Or Bt«p ran sadlj through that antEqae house. 

When Buddtnl; he heard, or thought bo, nigh, 
AsupcraatuTttl agent — or a mouse, 

Whose little aibblhig made will embBiross 
Host people, as it plays along the arras. 
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Now In the mnontiglit, and now lapsed in aluds; 

With eWpB that trod m heavy, j-et unheird; 
His guTDeaCs only a rligbt niurmur made; 

He muvL'd as shadowy as Ihs sisters nelid, 
Bui siowly; and w he passed Juan by 
(ilnred, without paostng, on him a bright ey^ 



" Juan was [«trified; 

Of such a sphrit ii 

But thought, like ni 

Iti-yond the nimo 



he had heard a hint 

Ihese halls of old, 
H.t men, (here was nothing in 

which such spate unfiildi 



Which passes ghosts in eurrency like gold, 
But rarely seen, like gold compared with paper 
Aiid iffd lie see this ? ur was it a vapor? 



' Once, twice. 


thrice paas'd, repass'd — the thing 


of: 


Or earth b 


enealh, or heaven, or t'other place! 




And Juan gated upon !t with a stare, 




Yet could 


not speak or move, but, on its base 




As stands a . 


statue, stood: be fbit his hair 




Twine like a knot of snakes around bis faca; 




He tas'd hi= 


1 tongue for words, which were not ( 


F" 


To ask the r 


evereiid person what he wanted. 





" The third time, after a still longer pause, 

The shadow pass'd away — but where? the hall 

Was long, and thus fHi there was no great cause 
To think his vanisiuBg unnatural : 

Doors Ihent were maay, Ihroogh which, by the lavs 
Of physics, bodies, whether short or Ull, 

Might cume or go; but Juan could not state 

ThrouEh which the specHc seem'd to evaporate. 

' He stood, — how long he knew not, but it aeem'd 
An age, — expectant, powerless, with his eyes 

Strain'd on the spot where first the figure gleain'd, 
Then by degrees recall'd his energies. 

And would have pa^ti^d the whole off as a dreata. 
But could Dot wake ; he was, he did suimise, 

Waking already, and retorn'd at length 
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As I have already observed, it la difficult to 
determine whether Iiord Byron was really sub- 
ject to tiie superstitious fiincics which have beeo 
imputed to him, or wliether he merely amused 
himself by giving currency to them among bis 
domestics and depeudauls. He certainly oever 
scrupled (0 express a belief in eupernatural visi- 
tations, both verbally and in his correspondence. 
If such were his foible, tlie Rook Cell was an 
admirable place to engender these delusions. As 
I have lain awake at night, I have beard all 
kinds of mysterious and sighing sounds from tiie 
neighboring ruin. Distant footsteps, too, and the 
closing of doors in remote parts of the Abbey, 
would send hollow reverberations and echoes 
along the corridor and up the spiral staircase. 
Once, in fact, I was roused by a strange sound 
at the very door of my cham.ber. I threw it 
open, and a form " black and shapeless with glar- 
ing eyes " stood before me. It proved, however, 
neither ghost nor goblin, but my friend Boat- 
swain, the great Newfoundland dog, who had 
conceived a companionable liking for me, and oc- 
casionally sought me in my apartment. To the 
hauntings of even sucli a visitant as honest Boat^ 
swain may we attribute some of the marrellouB 
stories about the Goblin Friar. 



THE LITn,E WHITE LADy. 

B£ tW, Culottel Wildman, aboul the Abbey lands, 
pf^-^jl we fbuad ourselves tn one of the pKt- 
tiesl link' wild-wooda imaginable. The road to 
it hail li;(I ua among rocky ravines overhung wUih 
Ihickeis, and now wound ihroagh birchen dinglee 
and among beautiful groves and clunips of elms 
«nd beecliett. A limpid tilt of sparkling wftter, 
winding and doubling in perplexed mnzes, crossed ' 
our palh repeatedly, so as to give the wood the 
appearance of being watered by numerous rivii- 
iets. The solitary and romantic look of this 
piece ol' woodland, and Ihe frequent recurrence 
of its mazy Bti'eam, put him in mind. Colonel 
Wildman said, of the little German fairy lale of 
Undhie. in which, is recorded the adventures of ft : 
knight who had married a waler-nymph. As he 
rode with his bride through her native WDod^ 
every stream claimed her as a relative ; one was 
ft brother, another an uncle, another a cousin. 

We rode on, amusing ourselves with applying 
this fanciful toie to the charming scenery around 
ns, until we canie to a lowly gray-stone farm' 
house, of ancient date, situated in a solitary glen, 
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1 of tile brook, and overshBdowed 
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\ told, of the Weir Mill farm-houBe. With 
this rustic mansion waa connected ti little tale of 
real life, some circumstauces of wbich were re- 
lated to tne ou the spot, and others I collected in 
the courae of my Bojourn at tbc Abbey. 

Not long after Colonel Wildrntin bud pnrchased 
the estate of Newslead, he made it a visit for the 
purpose of planning repairH and alterations. As 
he was rambling one evening, about dusk, in 
companj with his architect, through tliis little 
piece of woodland, he was struck with its pecu- 
liar characlei'istics, and then, for the first time, 
compared it to the haunted wood of Undine. 
While he was making the remai'k, a small female 
figure, in while, flitted by williout speaking a 
word, or indeed appearing to notice tliein. Her 
step was scarcely lieard as she passed, and her 
form was indistinct in the twilight. 

" What a figure for a fairy or sprite ! " ex- 
claimed Colonel Wildmaii. '■ How much a poet 
or a romance writer would make of such an ap* 
parition, at such a time and in such a place I " 

He began to congratulate himself upon having 
gome elfiu inhabitant for his haunted wood, when, 
on proceeding a tew paces, he found a white frill 
tying in the path, which had evidently fallen 
^ from the figure that had just passed. 

" Well," said he, " slier all, this is neither 
I sprite nor fairy, but a being of flush and blood 
nd muslin." 

Continuing on, be came to where the road 
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■MS of tbe Ah}xy. 
e a> tbe door. He 



!miJj I met & female in 
wttte, «fo M^ k«cc fiir^J Bki^ this path." 

'■Oh.w.jm^^tfelillleWluie Lady; — 
A, jea, ike paned bf here bM long sinL-e." 

"TV Link VUk Lajjr] And praj who is 
ihe Liitle WUte Lwlf ? ' 

■^ Win-, », ibal mfacdj knows ; she lives in 
tbe Weir Uill Gum-booie, down in the skirts of 
tbe wood. She oome^ to the Abbey every uio 
in^ keeps «boat it all day, aod goes away at 
ni^t. She speaks to nobody, and we are rather j 
shy of her, for we don't know what to make of 

Colonel Wildman now concluded that it v 
Borne artist or amuleur employed in making i 
sketches of the Abbey, and tliought no more ' 
about the matter. He weut to London, and v 
absent for Bome time. In the interim, his sister, 
wlio was newly married, came with her husband 
to pass the hoaey-mooii at the Abbey. The 
Little White Lady still resided in the Weir Mill 
fiinn-houDe, oii the border of the haunted wood, 
niid contiiined her visits daily to the Abbey, , 
Her dress whs always the same : a white gown | 
with a little black spencer or bodice, and a white 
1ml with a short veil that screened the upper part 
Her habits were shy, lonely 
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and silent ; ahe spoke to do one, and sought no 
com pan ion? hip, excepting with the Newfoundland 
dog, that liftd belonged to Lord Byron. Hia 
friendship she secured by caressing him and oc- 
casionally bringing him food, and he became the 
companion of her solitary walk*. She avoided 
all strangers, and wandered about the retired 
parts of the garden ; aometimes sitting for hours 
by the tree on which Lord Byrotu had carved his 
name, or at the foot of the monument which he 
had erected among the ruins of the chupeL 
Sometimes she read, sometimes she wrote with a 
pencil on a small slate which she carried with 
her, but much of her time was passed in a kind 

The people about the place gradually became 
Bcenstomed to her, and suffered her to wander 
about unmolested ; their distrust of her subsided 
on discovering that most of her peculiar and 
lonely habits arose from the misfortune of being 
deaf and dumb. Still she was regarded with 
some degree of shyness, for it was the common 
opinion that she was not exactly in her right 

Colonel Wildmau'a sister was informed of all 
these circumstances by the servants of the Abbey, 
among whom the Little White Lady was a theme 
of frequent discussion. The Abbey and iis mo- 
nastic environs being haunted ground, it was nat- 
ural that a mysterious visitant of the kind, and 
one supposed to be under the influence of mental 

Ennation, should inspire awe in a person un- 
turned to the place. As Colonel Wildman'a 
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fte Abbey occasionally, and liogering about the 
Wsl^ and gnrdens. 

Colonel Wildimin now inade further iDquiries 
concerning her, and found that she was a great 
&rorite with the people of the farm-house where 
■he boarded, Irorn the gentleness, quietude, and 
innocence of her maimers. When at home, she 
passed the grcdter part of her time in a small 
■ iitting-roorn, reading and writing'. 

Colonel Wildnian immediately called on her at 

I die farm-house. Siie received him with some 

I agitation and embarrassment, but his frHnkneaa 

and urbanity soon put her at her ease. She was 

I pf^t the bloom of youth, & pale, nervous little 

r bsing, tind apparently deficient in mast of her 

llphyaical oi^aiis, for in addition to being deaf and 

ridiunb, she saw but imperfectly. They curried on 

I a communication by means of a small slate, which 

) drew out of her reticule, and on which they 

wrote their questions and replies. In writing 

'Or reading she always approached her eyes close 

o the written characters. 

This defective organization was accompanied 

I by a morbid sensibilily almost amounting to dis- 

i. She luid not been born deaf and dumb, 

bat had lost her hearing in a 6t of sickness, and 

with it the power of distinct articulaiion. Her 

L' life had evidently been checkered and unhappy ; 

was apparently without family or friend, a 

^lonely, desolate being, cut off from society by her 

Itnifiroiities. 

** I am always amongst straagers," said she, 
s much so in my native countrj as I could be 
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Two or tliree extracts may not be unaccept 
able. The following are from a long rhapsody 
addi'BBaed to Lord Byron : — 

7 wbat dread charm thou rulagt tlie mind 



" Not tliat fond love which pas^on breathei 
And yoDlliful hearts inflame; 
The eoul a nobler homage gives, 
And bava Co thy greut name. 



Or <Tiend3hip'a nobler flame. 

" Sametbing divine — Oh! what it is 
Tlis muse alone tan fell, 
So Bwcet, but so profound tlie blisa 
We dread to break the spell." 

*■ This ainfpjlar and romantic infiit nation, for 
Bach it might truly be allied, was entirely spiritual 
and idea], for, aa she herself declares in another 
of her rhapsodies, she had never beheld Lord 
Byron ; he waa, to her, a mere phantom of the 

" I ne'er have drank Ihy glBiice, — Cfa^ ibnn 

kMy earthlj eye baa never «B*n, 
Though oft when (kncy's visions warn. 
It gieeti ms in some bliasfal dream : 
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Greets me, as grc 

Some radiant \ 
When heaven's ( 

And wrap his saul in ecstasy.^' 



break on bii ear, 



Her poeticnl wnndermgs and miiHings wera not 
confined lo the Abbey grounda, but extended to 
al] parts of the neigliborhood connected with the 
memory of Lord Byron, and among the rest to 
the grovea Riid gardens of Aunealey Mall, the 
seat of his early passion for Miss Chaworth. Ona 
of her poetioil effusions mentions iier having seen 
from Howet's Hill iu Annesley Park, a " Bjlph- 
like form," in a car drawn by milk-white horses, 
passing by the foot of the liill, who proved to be 
the "fc,voriIe child" seen by Lord Byron in his 
memorable interview with Miss Chnworth after 
her marriage. That favorite child was now a 
blooming girl approaching to womanhood, and 
seems lo have understood something of the char- 
acter and Elory of this singular visiLmE, and to 
have treated her with gentle sympalliy. The 
Little Whit« Lady expresses in touching tenns, 
in a note to her verses, her sense of this gentle 
courtesy. " The benevolent condescension," says 
she, "of that amiable and iulereating young lady, 
to the unfortunate writer of these simple lines, 
will remain engraved upon a grateful raeroory, 
till the vital spark that now animutes a heart that 
too sensibly feels and too seldom experiences such 
kindness, is forever extinct." 

In tlie mean time, Colonel Wildman, in occa- 
sional interviews, had obtained further particulars 
of the sloi'y of the stranger, and found that por- 
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erty Wfla added to tlie other Bvils of her forlorn 
and isolated state. Her uame was Sophia Hyatt. 
She wiia Ibe daughter of a country bookseller, but 
both her parents had died several years before. 
At their death, her sole dependence wns upon her 
brother, tvho allowed her a small annuity on hor 
share of the property left by their father, and 
which remained in hia hands. Her brotiier, who 
was a captain of a merchant vessel, removed with 
his family to America, leaving her almost alone id 
the world, for she had no other reldtive in Eng- 
land but a cousin, of whom she knew almost uotli- 
ing. She received her annuity regularly for a 
time, but unfortunately her brother died in the 
West Indies, leaving his affairs in confusion, and 
hia estate overhung by several commercial claims, 
which threatened to swallow up the whole. Un- 
der these disustroirs circumstances, her annuity 
suddenly ceased ; she bad in vair) tried to obtain 
B. renewal of it from the widow, or even au ac- 
count of the state of her brotiier's afTairs. Her 
letters for three years past had remained unan- 
swered, and she would have been exposed to the 
horrors of the most abject want, but for a pit- 
tance quarterly doled out to her by her cousin in 
England. 

Colonel Wildman entered with characteristic 
benevolence into the story of her troulilw. He 
saw that she wns a helpless, unprotected being, 
unable, from her infirmities and her ignorance of 
the world, to prosecute her just clainia. He ob- 
tained from her the address of her relations in 
America, and of the commercial connection of 
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. bopes, tbe litde 



The defioKjnd 

AMfira^of imr iihf wliiiuBr MBgaggd die tatenat 
•bni; fck fa- bar lijr Mia. ITUihii. UmI 

Uf^viib ktr wMEBd IjimTimiii, ilIiI to imke 

■afgDOMa* wish bcK. Hd n w pin i her with coo 
■faicK. She wtikd ^ alo the Abbe;- ; treated 
h^ wiib tfc* noct ifcBeile ■HeBtioo. arid, seeing 
Aat Ac bad a givaC nsn fiir leadings, ofiered ber 
Ab Iaa« •£ «if fewks m h^ pcKeession. She 
I a Sew, particalarlj ibe works of Sir 
Wahfr ScMt, but soon recnmed ihem ; the writ- 
tip at Laid 67700 se«ineil lo Ibnn the only 
•tadf in iriiicb ebe delighted, and when not oc- 
eofieA ia reading tboee, her lime was passed in 
' 'i genius. Her cuthu- 
a spread an ideal world aroand her, in which 
she moved and existed as in a dream, forgetful 
a of the real miseries which beset her in 
Ler mortal stale. 

One of her rhapsodies is, however, of a TCfy 
melatiL'lioly aist ; anticipating her own death, 
which her fragile frame and growing infirmiliea 
rendered but loo probable. It is headed by tha 
following parngrapli : — 

" Wrilleu buncalh the tree on Crowholt Hill, 
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I 



where it is mjr wish to be interred (if I should 
die in Kewalead)." 

I subjoin a few of the sbmzas : tbey are ad- 
dresaed to Lord Byron. 



" 'T would add even to a serapli'e bliss, 

Wboss bacred charge Ihou then ma; be, 
To gaide ^ to guard — yes, Byron! yes. 



1 below may plead above 

; ' high world ' I soar, whera ' Iotb 
iving ' forms the bliss of Ueaven. 



Aasign'd my spirited oew abode, 
'Twill watch thee wilh a seraph's love. 
Till thou too Eoar'st [o meet thy God. 

"And here, beneath this lonely tree — 

Uy dust shall sleep — once dear to thee 

These seeues— here may the wanderer rest ! " 

Tn the midst of her reveries and rhapsodies, 
Jdbga readied Newatead of the untimely death 
jf Lord Byron. How they were received by this 
bumble but passionate devotee I could not ascer- 
tain ; her life was too obscure und lonely to fur- 
niah much personal anecdote, but among her poet- 
ical efinaions are several written in a broken and 
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«ne mlgect. <pwri«e wfom » sjslem in a. hig^ 
Male of iMKiid irritiUficy, was in danger of pn»- 
doong that speoes of inaiul defw^ement called 
Tbe {Kwr fiitfe bein^ was aware, 
herself of the dangers of her ca^e, and allnded 
la it in Ihe rollowing fmaetfft at a letter to Col- 
onel ^ViUman, whidi pPNOib one of the most 
kunenlable pictures of antieipaied evil c 
jared up by the honuD tnind. 

" I have long," writes ehe, " too sensibly felt 
the decay of my meniiil Acuities, which 1 con- 
aider na the certain indication of thnt dreaded 
calamity which I anticipate with such terror. A 
■trange idea has long haunted my mmd, that 
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Swiil'a dreadlul fale will be mine. It b itot 
ordinary insiinil; I eo much flpprelieud, but some- 
thing woi^e — absolote idiotisQi ! 

" O sir ! think what I must suffer from such 
an idea, without an earthlj friend to look up to 
for protection in such a wretched stale — exposed 
to the indecent insults which auch spectacles al- 
waj^ excite. But I dare not dwell upon Ihe 
thought ; it would facilitate the event I so much 
dread and contemplate with horror. Tet I can- 
not help thinking from people's behavior lo me 
at times, and from afler-reflections upon ray con- 
duct, that symptoms of the disease are already 
appareuL" 

Five months passed away, but the Icttcra writ- 
ten by her, and forwarded by Colonel Wildman 
to America, relative to her brother's aff'uirs, re- 
mained unanswered; the inquiries instituted by 
the Colonel had as yet proved equally fruilleffi. 
A deeper gloom and despondency now seemed to 
gather upon her miud. She began to talk of 
leaving Newslead, and repairing to London, in 
the TBgue hope of obtaining relief or redress by 
instituting some legal process to ascertain and en- 
force the will of her deceased brother. Weeks 
elapsed, however, before she could summon up 
sufficient resolution to tear beriielf away fi'om the 
scene of poetical fascination. The following sim- 
ple Btanziis, selected from a number written about 
the time, express in humble rhymes the melan- 
choly that preyed upon her spirits : — 

"FaTBwell to thee, Ncwstead, thy time-rivsn lowers 
Shall meet the food gaie of the pilgrim no more; 
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N<» uMiv uuv she roam through thy walks and thj bowers, 
Nor iuiLs«^ iu thy cloisters at eve's pensive hour. 

* Oh how jihall 1 leave you, ye hills and ye dales, 
When lostt ill sad musing, though sad not unblest, 

A lone pilgrim I stray — Ah ! in these lonely vales, 
1 hoped, vainly hoped, that the pilgrim might rest. 

** Yet rest is tar distant — in the dark vale of death 

Alone shall I tiud it, an outcast Ibrlom — 
But hence vain complaints, though by fortune bereft 
Of all that could solace in life's earlv mom. 

**' b not man fn^m his binh doomed a pilgrim to roam 

O'er I he world's dreary wilJs, whence -by fortune's rude 
gust. 
In his path, if some flowret of joy chanced to bloom, 
It is torn and its foliage laid \aw in the dust." 

At length she fixed upon a day for her depart- 
ure. On the dav pneviottN she paid a fiirewell 
visit to the Abbey ; wandering over every part of 
the grounds and garden : pausing and lingering at 
i>iry plnoe pariiou!arIy Aj<5cvLi:ed wirh the recol- 
»<viion of Loni BvT^:-n ; an-i ctis^inz a Ioqj: time 
sc%:«:<\i at tl;e rVo: or" :c.^ ziocuinent. vvhioh she 
;;scv, to caW " her ^^Irir." Sctrkfr.^ Mr?. TTild- 
r,#Ar,. she r'.:\«:-A :l hrrr >..i.-:ii? jl sealed packet, 

«".:h a:". i\irr.e:5: ri-r.i;s: lia: sL»r "a':;il<l noc open 

«^» • • • •«« 
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■written in a most delicate and minute hand, and 
evideiidy the fruits of her reveries and medita- 
tiona during her lonely ramhlea ; from tliese the 
foregoing extracts have been made. These were 
accompanied by a voliirainons letter, written wilh 
the pathos nnd eloquence of genuine feeling, and 
depicting her peculiar sitiiation nnd singular state 
of mind in dark hut painful colors. 

" The last time," says she, " that I had the 
pleasure of seeing you, in the garden, you askeil 
me why I leave Newelead ; when I told you 
my circumstances obliged me, the expression of 
concern which 1 fancied I observed in your look 
and manner would have encouraged me lo have 
been explicit itt the time, but from my inability 
of expressing myself verbidly." 

She then goes on lo detail precisely her pecu- 
niary eircuniatanees, by which it appears (liat her 
whols dependence for subsistence was on an al- 
lowance of tliirteen pounds a year from her 
cousin, who bestowed it through a feeling of pride, 
lest his relative should come upon the parish. 
During two years this pittance had hcen aug- 
mented from other sources, to twenty-three pound*, 
but the last year it had shrunk within its original 
bounds, and was yielded so grudgingly, that she 
could not feel sure of its continuance from one 
quarter to anutlicr. More than once it hud been 
withheld on slight pretences, and she was in con- 
stant dread lest it should he entirely withdrawn. 

"It ia witii extreme reluctance," observes she, 
" that I have so far exposed my unfortunate situ- 
ation ; but I tliought you expected to know some- 
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pence in (he grave which I have n 
ewi'th, Olid I fear will be denied me there." 

Another part of lier iettur develops more 
completely the dnrk despondency hiiited at tii Che 
conclusion of the foregoing estract — and pre- 
sents a lameDtabie instance of a mind dif^osed, 
which sought in vain, amidst sorrow and calamity, 
the sweet consolations of religious faith. 

" That my existence has hitherto been pro- 
longed," Bays she, " often beyond what I have 
thought to have been its destined pei'iod, is as- 
tonishing to myself. OAen when my situation 
has been as desperate, as hopeless, or more so, if 
possible, than it is at present, some unexpected 
interposition of Providence baa rescued me from 
a &te that has appeared inevitable. I do not 
particularly allude to recent cirPiim stances or 
latter years, for from my earlier years I have 
been the child of Providence — then why should 
I distrust its care now? I do not rfj'drust it — 
neither do I trust it. I feel perfectly unanxious, 
unconcerned, and indifferent aa to the future \ 
but this is not trust in Providence — not that 
trust which alone claims its ptYtlection. I know 
this is a blamable indifference — it is more — for 
it reaches to the interminable future. It turns 
almost with disgust from the bright prospects 
which religion offers for the consolation and sup- 
port of the wretched, and to vthich I was early 
liiught, by an almost adored mother, to look 
forH-ard with hope and joy ; but to me they can 
afford no consolation. Not that I doubt the sa- 
cred truths that religion inculcates. I cannot 
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4»dki — d»a^ I eonfen I hsre conKtimea tried 
tmiu to, hee M M c I ne kmger wub for duit iio- 
■erttEtf of wiueb it MsnrES le. Mjr only wish 
mam m tar nat and peace — endks* resL ' For 
IBM — bat no< lo feel 'tis rest,' but I caonot de- 
lude njself witli the hope thai such rest will bv 
mj tot. I feel aa tuteroiJ evidence^ stronger 
Iban May argamenla that reason or religion can 
enforce, that 1 have that within me which is im- 
perishable ; that drew not its origin from the 
•clod iif the vallej-' With this conviction, but 
willioui a hope to brighten the prospect trf* that 
dread future, — 



" Such an unhappy trame of mind, I am sure, 
itudara, must excite your (nmniisertitton. It is 
perliBpB owing, in part at least, to the solitude in 
which I tiavc lived, I may say, even in the midst 
of Mcicty, wheu I have mixed iu it, as my in- 
firmities entirely exclude me from that sweet in- 
tercourse of ki:idr«d spirits — that sweet solace 
of rsQriod coDVersntion ; the little intercourse I 
have at any time with those around me cannot 
bo icrined oonversation, — they are not kindred 
gpirita ; — and even where circumstances have 
asaooiftlcd me (but rarely indeed) with superior 
Mild cullivated minds, who hiive not disdained to 
ndmtt me Ut their society, tliey could nut by all 
their generous effgrla, even in early youth, lure 
fivm my dark soul the thoughts that loved to lie 
butted there, uor inspire me with the courage to 
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attempt their disdoaiire ; and yet of all the pleas- 
nres of polialied life which fancy has often pic- 
tured to me in such vivid colors, there is not one 
that I have bo Brdently coveted aa that sweet 
reciprocation of ideas, the supreme bliaa of en- 
lightened minds in the hour of social converse. 
But this I knew was not decreed for me, — 
' Yet this waa in my nature, — 

but since the loss of my hearing, I have always 
been incapable of verbal conversation. I need 
not, however, inform you, madam, of this. At 
the first interview with which you favored me, 
you quickly discovered my peculiar unhappinesa 
in this respect ; you perceived, from my mauner, 
that any attempt to draw me into conversation 
would be in vain : hod it been otherwise, per- 
haps you would not have disdained now and then 
to have soothed the lonely wanderer with youi's. 
I have soinetimes fancied, when I have seen yoii 
in tlie walk, that you seemed to wish to encour- 
age me to throw myself in your way. Pardon 
me if my imagination, loo apt to beguile me with 
such dear illusions, has deceived me Into too pre- 
Humptuous an idea here. You must have ob- 
served tliat I geiiemlly endeavored lo avoid both 
you and Colonel Wildman. It was to spare your 
generous hearts the pain of witnessing distress 
you could not alleviate. Thus cut off, aa it were, 
Irom all human society, I liuve been compelled 
to live ui a world of my own, and certainly with 
^^^ the beings with which my world is peopled I am 
^^B at no loss to converse. But, tliougU I love soli- 
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tilde and am nerer in n-aul of subjects to 
my fliucy, yet Bolitude too much iadulged in most 
aecessHrilj' have an unhappy eflect upon the miod, 
which, when left to seek i'or resoureea wholly 
within itself, will unavoidably, in hours of gloom 
and despondency, brood ocer corroding thoughts 
thiit prey upoD the spirits, and aometimes termi- 
nate in confirmed misanthi'opy — especially with 
those who, fi-om constitution or eui'ly misfortunes, 
are inclined to melancholy, and to Tiew human 
nature in its dark shades. And have I not cause 
for gloomy reflections ? The ntter loiielineES of 
my lot would alone have rendered existence a 
curse to one whose heart nature has formed glow- 
ing with all the warmth of social affection, yet 
without an object on which to place it — without 
one natural connection, one earthly Iriend to ap- 
peal to, to shield me from the contempt, indig- 
nities, and insults, lo which my deserted situation 
continually exposed me." 

I am giving long extracts from this letter, yet 
I cannot refrain from Bubjoiniug another letter, 
which depicts her feelings with respect to New- 

" Permit me, madam, again to request your 
and Colonel WUdman's acceptance of those ac- 
knowledgments which I caimot too ofteti repeat, 
for your unexampled goodness to a rude stranger. 
I know I ought not to have taken advantage of 
your estrerae good-nature so frequently aal have. 
I should have absented myself from your gai-deu 
duriug the stay of the company at the Abbey ; 
but, as I knew I must be gone long before they 
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would leave it, I could, not deuy myseir the iudul- 
o ii-eely gave m* your permission lo 



s ym 
my walks ; but i: 









t farewell o 

interesting spot, which. I now never hope to see 
ugatik, unless my dbembodied spirit may be per- 
mitted to revisit them. — Yet, oil ! if Providejico 
tihould enable me agtiin u> support my^self with 
any degree of respectability, and you should 
{^rant me some little humble slied, with what joy 
shall I return and renew my delightful rambles. 
But dear oa Newatead is to mc, 1 will never again 
come tiuder the same unh^ippy circumstanuea 
as I have this last time — never without the 
means of at least securing myself from contempt. 
How dear, how very dear Newstead is lo me, 
bow unconquerable the infatuation that possesses 
me, I am now going to give a too conviucing 
proof. In offeriiig to your acceptance the worth- 
less trifles that will accompany this, I hope you 
will believe that I have no view to your amuse- 
ment. I dare not hope that the consideration 
of their being the products of your own garden, 
and most of them writteu there, in my little tab- 
let, while sitting at tlie foot of my Allar — I 
could not, I cannot resist the earnest desire of 
leaving this memorial of the many happy hours 
I have there enjoyed. Oh ! do not reject them, 
inudum ; suffer them to remain with you ; and if 
you should deign to honor them with a perusal, 
when you read them, repress, if you can, the 
smib tlial I know will too naturally arise when 
you reeollect lUe appearanoc of the wretehed 
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being ivlio lins dnred to ditvote her whole soal to 
the conlempkition of »uch nprB than human ex- 
cdlence. Yet ridiculous as such devotion may 
appear to some, I must utke leave to say, that, 
if the eenlimenta whidi I have eotertaJned ibr 
thut eKBllcd being could be duly appreciated, I 
tnist they would be found to be of sucii a na- 
ture BS is no dishonor even for him to have 
inspired." .... 

" I am DOW comiog to take a laat, last view of 
scenes too deeply impressed, upon my memory 
ever lo be eflaued esen by luaiiness itself. O 
madiiin ! may you never kiiow, nor be able to 
conceive ihe agony I endure in tearing myself 
from all that tbe world coutaius of dear and sa- 
cred lo me : tlie only spot on earth where I can 
ever hope for peace or comfort — May every 
blesaiug the world has to bestow attend youj or, 
rather, may you long, long live in the enjoyment 
of the deligbta of your own paradise, in secret 
seclusion from a world that has no real blessings 
to bestow. Now I go ; — but might I dare to 
hope that, when yoii are enjoying these blisafiil 
scenes, a thought of the unhappy wanderer might 
sometimes cross your mitid, how soothing would 
such au idea be, if I dared lo indulge it; — could 
you see my heart at this moment, how needless 
would it be lo aBsure you of the respectful grati- 
tude, the affectionate esteem, this heart must ever 
bear you both." 

Tlie effect of this letter upon the sensitire 
heart of Mr?. Wildmau may bo more readily 
conceived than expre^^sed. Her tirat impulse was 
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to givu e. home to this poor homeless being, ttod 
to Sx her in the midst of those scenes which 
tbnned her earthly paradise. She uoinmunicaled 
her wishes to Colonel Wildtnan, and tiiey inet 
with an immeJiiitG response iti his generous bosom. 
It was settled on Uie spot, that an apiirtment 
should be fitted up for the Little White Lady in 
one of the new farm-houses, aud every nrrange- 
ment made for her comfortable and permanent 
raaiatenantre on the estate. With a woman's 
prompt benevolence, Mrs. Wlldman, befoie she 
laid her head upon lier pillow, wrote the following 
letter to the destitute strangei" : — 

" Nemlead Abbaj, Tucsdaj night, Sept. 20th, 1825. 

" On retiring to my bedchamber tliis evening I 
have opened your letter, and c^annot lose a mo- 
ment in expressing to you tlie strong interest 
which it has excited both in Colonel Wildman 
and myself, fi'om the details of your peculiar sit- 
uation, and the delicate, and, let me add, elegant 
language in which they are conveyed. I arn 
anxious that my note should reach you previous 
to your departure from this neighlwrhood, and 
should be truly happy if, by any aiTangement for 
your accommodatiou, I couid prevent the neces- 
sity of your undertaking the journey. Colonel 
Wildman begs me to assure you that be will use 
his best exertion in the investigation of those 
matters which you have confided to hirn, aud 
should you remain here at present, or return 
dgain afler a short absence, I trust we shall find 
means to become better acquainted, uiid to cou- 
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Ttnce yua of tfae iuteresl 1 feel, and the real Bat- 
is&ction it would aiKtrd nie (o cunu-ibute ia askj 
WAj lo jour comliirC and happiiie^. I wiU only 
now odd my thankiS for the little packet which I 
received wilh your letter, atid I mnsi eonfeas that 
tlie letter has ao enlintly engaged my attention, 
that 1 have not as yet had time for the atientiye 
perusal of its cotnp;kiiioa. 

" Believe me, dear madam, 

" with sincere good wishes, 



"To. 



4 truly, 



Early the aeit morning a servant was dis- 
patched with the letter lo the Weir Mill farm, 
but returned with tlie information that the Little 
While Lady bad set off, before hia arrival, iu 
company wilh the farmer's wife, in a oart for 
^'ottiugham, to take her place in the coach for 
IxjnJoQ. Mrs, Wildman ordered him to mount 
horse instantly, follow with all speed, and deliver 
tlie letter into her hazid before the departure of 
the coach. 

The bearer of good tidings spared neither 
whip nor spur, and arrived at Nottingham on a 
gallop. On entering the town, a crowd obstructed 
liim iu the principal street. He checked his 
horae lo make his way through it quietly. As 
the crowd opened to the right and left, he beheld 
a human body lying on the pavement. It was 
tlie corpse of the Little White Lady ! 

It seems, that, on arriving in town and dife 
mounting tram the cart, the farmer's wiib bod 
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parted with her to go on an errand, and the 
Little White Lady continued on toward the coach- 
office. In crossing a street, a cart came along, 
driven at a rapid rate. The driver called out to 
her, but she was too deaf to hear his voice or the 
rattling of his cart. In an instant she was 
knocked down by the horse, the wheels passed 
over her body, and she died without a groan. 



THE END. 
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